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2o  the  General  Assembly  of  I^ew  Jersey  : 

In  accordance  with  the  proTisions  of  the  act  creating  a  State 
Board  of  Agricoltnre,  adopted  April  22d,  1884,  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  the  annual  report  for  1886. 

WM.  S.  TATLOE, 

Secretary. 
BuBMNGTON,  Burlington  County,  February  14th,  1887. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

OF  THE 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

TRENTON,  N.  J., 
January  26th  and  27th,  1887. 


FIEST  DAY'S  SESSION. 

Board  called  to  order  at  10.30  A.  M.,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
Boom,  State  House,  Trenton,  January  26th,  by  the  President, 
Hon.  Edward  Burrough. 

The  President :  The  hour  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
has  arrived. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  all,  as  an  especial  favor,  that  when  address- 
ing the  Chair  you  will  be  as  distinct  as  possible.  The  Chair  will 
endeavor  to  announce  the  names  of  every  speaker,  but  when 
the  name  is  unknown,  the  speaker  will  please  give  it  before 
speaking. 

The  first  business  in  order  will  be  the  calling  of  the  roll  of  del- 
egates.   The  Secretary  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll  and  the  following  answered  to 
their  names : 


Charles  E.  Elmer, 
Isaac  M.  Smalley, 
Jno.  DeMott, 
David  A.  Shreve, 
Wm.  S.  Taylor, 
P.  T.  Quinn, 
E.  A.  Wilkinson, 
Wm.  B.  Ward, 


Bridgeton, 

Boadstown, 

Middlebush, 

Haddonfield, 

Burlington, 

Newark, 

Newark, 

Newark, 


Geological  Survey. 
Board  of  Visitors. 
Board  of  Visitors. 
Board  of  Visitors. 
Presd't.  Exp.  Station. 
State  Agr.  Society. 
State  Agr.  Society. 
State  Horticultural  So'ty. 
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E.  Williams, 
A.  J.  Bider, 
Hermann  Trisoh, 
Chas.  Erans, 
JamoB  lippincott, 
Joshua  Forsythe, 

E.  S.  Hnston, 
VanBnren  Giffin, 
Morris  Bacon, 
Wm.  Deicks, 

A.  E.  Hedden, 
G.  H.  Gaunt, 
Thomas  Borton, 
John  B.  Fisher, 
BE.  F.  Bodine, 
Franklin  Dye, 
J.  M.  Dalrumple, 
D.  C.  Lewis, 
J.  M.  White, 
D.  D.  Denise, 
Wm,  S.  Combs, 
Wm.  F.  Ely, 
J.  Walter  Panooast, 
J.  W.  Dickinson, 
D.  0.  Voorhees, 
Wm.  S.  Potter, 
Wm.  A.  Stiles, 
J.  A.  McBride, 
N.  W.  Parcell, 

D.  C.  Crane, 
David  T.  Haines, 
H.  I.  Budd, 
David  S.  Adams, 

F.  B.  Eidgway, 
Isaac  H.  Hoffinan, 
Theo.  Cubberley, 
M.  D.  Dickinson, 

E.  L.  Borton, 


Montclair, 

Trenton, 

Egg  Harbor  City, 

Egg  Harbor  Ci^, 

Mt.  Holly, 

Pemberton, 

Haddonfield, 

Camden, 

Greenwich, 

Livingston, 

Verona, 

Paulsboro, 

Mullica  Hill, 

Sergeantsville, 

Locktown, 

Trenton, 

Hopewell, 

Cranbury, 

New  Brunswick, 

Freehold, 

Freehold, 

Madison, 

Sharpstown, 

Woodstown, 

Blawenbui^h, 

Somerville, 

Deckertown, 

Unionville, 

Elizabeth, 

Boselle, 

Medford, 

Mt.  HoUy, 

Mickleton, 

MuUica  Hill, 

Locktown, 

Hamilton  Square, 

Woodstown, 

Woodstown, 


State  Horticultural  So'ty. 
Cranberry  Growers'  Ass'n. 
Atlantic  County  Board. 
Atlantic  County  Board. 
Burlington  County  Board. 
Burlington  County  Board. 
Camden  County  Board. 
Camden  Coimty  Board. 
Cumberland  Co.,  Board. 
Essex  County  Board. 
Essex  County  Board. 
Gloucester  Co.  Board. 
Gloucester  Co.  Board. 
Hunterdon  Co.  Board. 
Hunterdon  Co.  Board. 
Mercer  County  Board. 
Mercer  Counl^  Board. 
Middlesex  County  Board. 
Middlesex  County  Board. 
Monmouth  County  Board. 
Monmouth  Co.  Board. 
Morris  County  Board. 
Salem  County  Board. 
Salem  County  Board. 
Somerset  County  Board. 
Somerset  County  Board. 
Sussex  County  Board. 
Sussex  County  Board. 
Union  County  Board. 
Union  County  Board. 
Burl.  Pomona  Grange. 
Burl.  Pomona  Grange. 
Glou.  Pomona  Grange. 
Glou.  Pomona  Grange. 
Hunt.  Pomona  Grange. 
Mercer  Pomona  Grange. 
Salem  Pomona  Grange. 
Salem  Pomona  Grange. 
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The  President :  The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  the  adoption 
of  the  order  of  bnsinesB,  as  given  on  the  printed  programmes. 

Mr.  Bogers :  I  move  that  the  order  of  business  as  printed  be 
followed  dnring  our  sessions  here,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

Mr.  Qninn :  I  would  amend  by  adding  tiiat  it  be  not  deviated 
from,  unless  by  consent  of  the  meeting. 

The  question  being  on  Mr.  Quinn's  amendment,  it  was  adopted. 

The  question  then  being  on  the  motion  as  adopted,  that  the 
printed  order  of  business  be  adopted,  and  that  no  deviation  be 
made  from  it  without  the  consent;  of  the  meeting,  it  was  so 
ordered. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committees: 

ON   GBEDENTIALS. 


E.  Williams, 
a  H.  Gaunt, 
P.  S.  Holcomb, 


Essex. 

Gloucester. 

Hunterdon. 


ON  RESOLUTIONS. 


Balph  Ege, 
Wm.  A.  Stiles, 
J.  W.  Dickinson, 


Mercer. 
Sussex. 
Salem. 


ON  LEGISLATION. 


Hon.  Theo.  Budd, 
Hon.  A.  W.  Cutler, 
Hon.  I.  M.  Smalley, 


Burlington. 

Morris. 

Cumberland. 


ON  BBPOBTS  OF  OFFICERS. 


Van  Buren  Giffin, 
Dr.  W.  S.  Combs, 
J.  M.  White, 


Camden. 

Monmouth. 

Middlesex. 


ON  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS. 


John  DeMott, 
Hermann  Trisch, 
D.  C.  Crane, 


Somerset, 

Atlantic. 

Union, 
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The  President :  The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Dickinson :  As  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  have  been 
printed  in  the  annual  report  of  1885, 1  move  that  the  reading  be 
dispensed  with,  as  it  will  take  up  too  much  of  our  time. 

The  question  being  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  it  was 
agreed  to. 

The  President :  I  would  ask  that  the  chairmen  of  the  respec- 
tive committees  just  annoanced  will  see  that  their  committees 
are  called  together  as  soon  after  recess  as  possible. 

Our  next  business  will  be  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee ;  the  Secretary  will  please  read  it : 

[See  Report.] 

Mr.  Forsythe :    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report.    Carried. 

The  President :  In  accordance  with  our  order  of  business  we 
will  refer  the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Reports  of  Officers. 

Our  next  business  will  be  the  reading  of  reports  of  County 
Boards. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

[See  Report.] 

STATE  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

[See  Report] 

CRANBEBBY    GBOWEBS*    ASSOOUTION. 

[See  Report.] 

ATLANTIC  COUNTY  BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 

The  President :  The  report  will  be  received  and  referred]  to 
the  Committee  on  Reports  of  County  Boards,  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection.   So  ordered. 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY  BOARD. 

[See  Report.]  -^ 
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Mr.  Williams  :  This  is  a  very  interesting  report,  and  very  vol- 
uminous, but  if  it  is  a  sample  of  what  the  others  are  like  we  will 
have  to  stop  here  a  week  or  so.  (Laughter.)  I  hardly  think  we 
can  digest  as  much  as  that  from  each  of  the  different  counties  at 
one  sitting. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  the  suggestion  in  this  connection 
that  the  term  ^^ basket"  is  a  very  indefinite  term.  It  may  hold  a 
peck  or  it  may  hold  a  half  bushel,  or  even  a  bushel,  or  more. 
Mr.  Budd  reports  so  many  "  baskets "  raised  in  a  crop.  Now, 
what  does  he  mean  by  that  ?  Does  he  mean  baskets  holding  a 
peck  or  half  a  bushel,  or  how  much  do  they  hold  ?  Our  people 
in  this  vicinity  will  probably  understand  this  all  right,  but  the 
report  of  this  Society  goes  out  from  here  to  people  who  know 
nothing  of  the  size  of  our  baskets,  and  I  think  such  measure- 
ments should  be  given  in  bushels  or  pounds.  That  is  the  only 
fair  way  to  make  such  reports.  In  measuring  sweet  potatoes  we 
always  estimate  by  the  bushel,  and  then  we  can  all  know  what  a 
crop  amounts  to.     I  merely  make  this  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Pancoast :  I  don't  think  we  should  spend  so  much  time 
listening  to  these  long  reports. 

I  move  you  that  we  have  only  such  portions  of  the  county 
board  reports  read  as  are  of  especial  interest  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  then  all  the  counties  can  be  heard  from.  We 
will  all  have  the  privilege  of  reading  these  reports  when  they  are 
printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Board.  I  think  that 
only  those  matters  pertaining  to  resolutions  to  be  offered  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  by  reading  here. 

The  President :  If  there  is  no  objection  the  reports  will  be 
curtailed  as  much  as  possible,  the  secretaries  of  county  boards 
reading  extracts  from  their  reports,  and  the  papers  then  to  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reports  of  County  Officers.  So 
ordered. 

CAMDEN  COUNTY  BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 
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Mr.  White  :  I  move  that  we  dispense  with  the  reading  of  these 
reports  from  the  different  county  boards. 

Mr.  Lewis :  I  would  like  to  amend  that  by  saying  that  we  dis- 
pense with  their  reading,  unless  there  is  something  in  them  of 
especial  interest  to  the  members,  or  something  that  should  be 
considered  by  this  meeting.  If  there  is  nothing  of  interest  let 
them  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  direct. 

Mr.  Dye :  What  points  do  you  call  of  especial  interest  ?  All 
these  reports  contain  something  of  interest,  or  something  that 
should  be  acted  on  by  this  Board,  if  not  at  this  then  at  some 
subsequent  meeting.  I  think  the  suggestions  made  are  very  apt, 
but  now  we  had  better  go  on  as  we  are,  as  not  even  the  writer  of 
a  paper  can  pick  out  matter  of  most  interest  to  this  meeting. 
Let  the  readers  of  the  papers  do  the  best  they  can  and  giye  us 
the  substance  of  their  papers  as  near  as  they  can. 

The  Secretary  :  I  hope  that  course  will  be  followed,  and  that 
we  can  give  all  the  secretaries  of  county  boards  a  chance.  Last 
year  we  cut  off  those  secretaries  from  counties  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  alphabetical  list,  while  the  first  on  the  list  were  allowed 
to  read  their  papers  as  they  haye  to-day.  This  was  unfortu- 
nate, as  there  was  a  great  deal  of  matter  contfdned  in  those 
reports  which  was  of  special  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
State  Board.  We  would  like  to  gather  all  these  in  this  year,  if 
possible.  • 

Mr.  Haines :  We  can  easily  remember  the  time  when  this 
organization  was  poverty  stricken  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  here. 
There  were  only  a  few  men  here  then,  and  we  were  praying  for 
more  farmers  to  attend,  and  for  more  papers  and  reports,  and 
more  business.  To-day  we  have  got  what  we  have  been  praying 
for,  and  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  (Laughter.)  I 
think  it  is  unfair,  as  has  been  said,  to  serve  one  county  board 
thus  and  another  in  a  different  manner.  What  is  sauce  for  one 
is  good  enough  for  the  other.  We  should  give  the  same  to  the 
goose  as  to  the  gander.  (Laughter.)  We  have  been  wanting 
these  papers,  and  now  that  we  have  them,  we  don't  want  to  cut 
them  down.  There  has  been  a  strong  effort  made  to  get  busi- 
ness before  this  State  Board,  and  the  increased  interest  that  is 
shown  by  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  has  been  most  gratifying. 
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Let  OS  then  be  very  careful  how  we  curtail  these  reports.   I  think 
we  should  hear  as  much  of  the  papers  as  we  can. 

The  President :  Let  each  Secretary  of  a  County  Board  read 
his  report,  and  skip  such  matters  as  he  thinks  best  to  omit.  They 
will  then  be  referred  to  the  C!ommittee  on  Reports  of  County 
Boards,  and  that  Committee  will  report  back  to  this  meeting  for 
action. 

ESSEX  COUNTY    BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY  BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 

HUNTERDON  COUNTY  BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 

MERCER  COUNTY  BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 

Mr.  Bodine :  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the 
matter  Mr.  Dye  refers  to  in  his  report.  The  last  few  years  in 
Hunterdon  the  locust  caused  the  same  thing  to  the  trees  that  he 
speaks  of  in  his  report.  The  branch  is  hurt  and  finally  dies,  and 
falls  to  the  ground  and  lays  there  until  some  day  the  locust  comes 
out  and  begins  its  ravages  again.  That  is  my  idea  of  it.  I  think 
the  locust  causes  the  trouble  you  speak  of  in  your  report. 

The  President :  The  hour  for  the  noon  recess  has  now  arrived, 
though  we  will  not  adjourn  until  we  hear  whether  or  not  we  can 
have  the  Assembly  Chamber  for  our  meeting  to-night. 

A  Member  :  I  was  in  the  Senate  Chamber  when  the  vote  was 
taken,  and  they  have  said  that  you  can  have  the  Assembly  Cham- 
ber this  evening  and  to-morrow  evening. 

Mr.  Stiles :  Before  the  meeting  adjourns  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  appears  as  if  this  method  of  making  the  reports  was  a 
failure.  They  are  very  valuable  and  very  interesting,  and  very 
instructive,  and  they  are  also  very  helpful  to  us  all  as  farmers, 
and  are  probably  of  more  importance  than  many  of  the  other 
documents  that  will  be  brought  before  us  for  consideration.     I 
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would  like  to  suggest,  while  the  topic  is  fresh  in  our  minds,  that 
we  should  take  some  steps  towards  utilizing  the  matter  contained 
in  these  very  valuable  reports.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  for 
all  the  Secretaries  of  county  boards  and  others  to  hand  in  their 
reports  on  the  first  of  the  year,  say  on  January  1st  ?  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  could  go  oyer  them  and  pick  out  such 
matters  as  would  be  of  interest,  and  prepare  the  programme  ac- 
cordingly. To-day  we  have  to  crowd  them  into  a  third  of  the 
forenoon,  and  this  is  not  sufficient  time  to  go  over  such  valua- 
ble matter.  Another  year,  if  this  is  done,  and  we  find  there  is  too 
much  matter  to  be  considered  satisfactorily  in  one  forenoon  let 
us  take  the  whole  day  to  it. 

Mr.  Haines  :  Beferring  to  the  list  of  committees,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  give  them  authority,  where  vacancies  have  occurred, 
to  fill  such  vacancy,  so  that  the  business  before  them  can  be  got- 
ten through  with  more  expeditiously  ?  I  move  that  the  commit- 
tees shall  have  authority  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in 
their  respective  numbers. 

So  ordered. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Afternoon  session  opened  at  2  P.  M.,  with  President  Edward 
Burrough  in  the  chair. 

The  President :  Unless  objection  is  offered  we  will  proceed 
with  the  reading  of  the  County  Beports.  The  next  in  order  is 
Monmouth  County. 

MONMOUTH   COUNTY  BOARD. 

[See  Eeport.] 

MORRIS  COUNTY  BOARD. 

[See  Beport.] 
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MIDDLESEX  OOUim  BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 

BALEM  COUNTY  BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 

SOMERSET  COUNTT  BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 

SUSSEX  OOUNTT  BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 

UiaON  COUNTY  BOARD. 

[See  Report.] 

Mr.  Qninn :  In  relation  to  the  resolution  embodied  in  Glou- 
cester county  report,  I  moye  that  that  be  referred  to  the  C!om- 
mittee  on  Legislation.    So  ordered. 

The  Chair:  All  the  resolutions  embodied  will  be  handed  the 
Ciommittee  on  Resolutions,  u^ess  there  is  objection  offered,  and 
they  will  report  on  them  to  the  State  Board.    So  ordered. 

The  next  business  in  order  will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials.    Is  that  committee  ready  to  report  ? 

Mr.  Williams :  I  cannot  make  a  full  report,  as  chairman  of 
that  committee.  We  have  the  credentials  all  right  with  the 
exception  of  A.  J.  Rider.  We  have  here  also  a  credential  for 
Michael  Taylor,  from  the  Monmouth  County  Fruit  Growers* 
Association,  as  their  delegate. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  report  will  be 
accepted.    So  ordered. 

The  President :  The  next  business  will  be  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

As  each  county  is  called  the  members  from  that  county  will 
please  announce  the  name  of  their  committeeman. 

Atlantic,  No  delegate  present. 

Burlington,  James  Lippincott. 

Camden,  I.  W.  Nicholson. 
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Comberland, 

Isaac  M.  Smallej. 

Essex, 

E.  Williams. 

Gloucester, 

D.  S.  Adams. 

Hunterdon, 

Isaac  H.  Hoffinan. 

Mercer, 

Franklin  Decou. 

Middlesex, 

Samuel  Blish. 

Monmouth, 

J.  H.  Denis6. 

Morris, 

J.  H.  Baldwin. 

Salem, 

M.  D.  Dickinson. 

Somerset, 

David  C.  Voorhees. 

Sussex, 

Wm.  A.  Stiles. 

Union, 

Noah  W.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Bacon :  I  see  the  member  of  the  Assemblj  from  Cum- 
berland county  has  just  come  in.  There  is  something  I  would 
like  to  have  read  before  this  State  Board,  and  to  have  them  take 
some  action  on,  if  thought  best  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bidgway:  Mr.  Boe,  from  Gloucester  county,  has  pre- 
sented a  bill  which  should  have  our  consideration. 

Assembly  Bill,  No.  16,  State  of  New  Jersey.  An  Act  to 
protect  farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit  growers  against  the  loss  of 
baskets  and  other  packages. 

The  President :  If  there  is  no  objection  this  will  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Legislation.    So  ordered. 

The  next  business  in  order  is  the  address  of  the  President. 

(See  President's  address,  the  reading  of  which  was  followed  by 
prolonged  applause.) 

The  President :  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Ward,  Vice  President,  to 
preside  oyer  your  meeting. 

(Mr.  Ward  here  takes  the  chair.) 

The  Secretary :  The  next  on  our  programme  is  ^'  Our  Signal 
Service,"  by  H.  C.  Dunwoody,  1st  Lieutenant,  4th  Artillery,  and 
acting  Signal  Officer,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Lieutenant  tele- 
graphs that  he  cannot  be  here  until  to-morrow,  and  we  will, 
therefore,  have  to  postpone  this  subject. 

Dr.  Newton,  State  Inspector,  Paterson,  who  is  to  give  us  an 
address  on  "  Imitation  Butter,"  is  here.  I  therefore  move  that 
we  change  the  order  of  business  so  as  to  allow  him  to  give  us  his 
paper.    Agreed  to. 
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The  Vice  President :  I  have  the  pleasnre  of  introducing  to 
you  Dr.  William  K.  Newton,  State  Inspector,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
who  will  address  you  on  the  subject  of  "  Imitation  Butter." 

[See  Paper.] 

The  Vice  President :  What  is  your  pleasure.  If  there  is  no 
objection  we  will  order  the*  paper  published  in  our  annual  report. 

Mr.  Budd  :  I  notice  in  the  description  given  of  the  processes 
of  manufacture  nothing  is  said  about  acids.  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  always  more  or  less  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imi- 
tation butter,  and  that  those  who  handle  it,  as  well  as  the  tubs 
or  packages,  have  trouble  with  the  acid,  as  it  eats  their  hands 
and  the  packages  containing  it. 

Dr.  Newton :    I  think  there  is  no  foundation  in  that  statement 
as  there  are  no  acids  used.     There  was  a  patent  four  or  five 
years  ago  which  advocated  or  required  the  use  of  acids.     They 
use  nothing  now  but  a  little    brine,  to    make    the    so-called 
^'neutral." 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  Dr.  Newton  for  his 
able,  interesting  and  instructive  address. 

The  Vice  President :  The  next  topic  on  our  programme  is  that  of 
"  Sheep  Husbandry,"  by  Hon.  F.  S.  Holcomb,  Mt.  Airy,  Hunter- 
don county.    Will  Mr.  Holcomb  please  come  forward  ? 

[See  Paper.] 

The  Vice  President :  Gentlemen,  you  have  had  a  very  prac- 
tical paper ;  what  will  you  do  with  it  ? 

If  there  is  no  objection  the  paper  will  be  received  and  printed. 
So  ordered.. 

The  question  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Holcomb :  I  hope  there  will  be  some  discussion  on  the 
subject.  I  know  there  are  men  here  to-day  who  came  here  last 
year  hoping  to  hear  this  subject  fully  discussed,  and  went  away 
disappointed  because  it  was  not.  There  are  some  here  who  keep 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ewes,  and  have  forty  or  fifty  lambs  at  home 
I  know  one  man  here  who  has  this  many,  and  if  he  will,  he  can 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  practical  information — ^much  more  than  I 
can. 
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Mr.  Dye :  In  the  report  from  Mercer  county  allusion  is  made 
to  sheep  husbandry,  though  that  part  was  not  read  here  this 
morning.  One  trouble  exists  in  our  county  which  may  not  exist 
in  the  other  counties  of  the  State  to  such  an  extent.  The  trouble 
with  us  is  the  great  supply  of  dogs  around  us ;  although  three 
miles  from  Trenton  they  come  out  to  where  I  live.  When  the 
population  increases  as  fast  as  it  does/ and  every  family  has  two 
or  three  dogs,  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  remedy  the  evil  unless 
by  modifying  the  dog  law  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  nuisance. 
As  it  is  now,  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmers  in  our  vicinity  to 
keep  sheep. 

Mr.  Cubberley :  We  tried  sheep  raising  too,  in  our  county, 
but  we  had  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  the  dogs  killing  them. 

Mr.  Bacon :  In  our  county  there  is  not  to-day  among  the 
farmers  one-tenth  the  number  of  flocks  of  sheep  kept  there  were 
a  few  years  ago,  and  this  is  caused  mainly  on  account  of  the  dogs. 
If  three-fourths  of  the  dogs  kept  in  New  Jersey  were  destroyed, 
we  would  be  far  better  off.  The  best  way  would  be  to  amend  the 
dog  law  so  that,  instead  of  placing  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  on  the 
second  dog,  where  a  man  owns  two,  to  make  the  tax  $5  or  even 
$10,  and  in  this  way,  rather  than  pay  for  so  many  dogs,  the  peo- 
ple would  kill  them.  Where  one  man  keeps  a  lot  of  dogs,  and 
does  not  half  feed  them,  it  is  impossible  for  a  neighbor  to  keep 
sheep  without  the  fear  of  their  being  killed  by  the  dogs,  unless 
they  drive  the  sheep  into  inclosed  folds  at  night,  and  this,  in  the 
summer  time,  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done,  huddling  the 
sheep  together  in  the  heat. 

Mr.  Holcomb  :  Speaking  of  dogs  killing  your  sheep — I  have 
had  my  sheep  saved  several  times  by  the  use  of  a  bell.  This 
seemed  to  protect  them.  The  bells  will  not  keep  the  dogs  away, 
but  on  a  still  night,  if  the  sheep  are  being  chased  by  dogs  you 
will  hear  them,  and  can  take  steps  to  protect  your  flock.  That  is 
all  the  bells  are  for,  because  I  do  not  believe  the  dogs  are  kept 
away  by  them.  We  also  tax  dogs  in  our  district  when  sheep  or 
other  domestic  animals  are  destroyed,  and  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favor  of  sheep  raising,  for  when  a  man  gets 
paid  for  his  sheep  it  is  not  so  much  of  a  loss  to  him. 

Mr.  Giffin :  But  you  are  allowed  no  more  for  a  valuable  sheep 
than  a  common  one. 
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Mr.  Holcomb :  I  understand  that  as  the  law  is  at  present  the 
sheep  is  appraised  at  its  fnll  valaation  and  the  farmer  paid  ac- 
cordingly. Once  I  had  sold  six  of  mj  sheep  for  breeders,  and 
the  night  following  the  dogs  killed  them.  My  neighbors  ap- 
praised them  at  the  price  I  had  sold  them  at,  and  the  Township 
Committee  did  not  hesitate  about  paying  for  them  at  the  price  at 
which  they  were  appraised. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  buy  your  breeding  ewes  in  the 
fore  part  of  July,  and  go  right  to  feeding  them  a  small  quantity ; 
this  will  make  a  great  difference.  They  should  haye  some  grain 
feed,  if  it  is  only  a  half  pint  of  wheat  bran  a  day  ;  this  will  put 
them  in  good  condition  for  breeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Lippincott :  Mr.  Fenimore,  of  Lumberton,  has  been  most 
successful  in  raising  early  lambs.  -  His  plan  is  to  buy,  in  June, 
fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  more  ewes  than  he  wants  to  keep  oyer. 
He  turns  the  bucks  in  to  these  ewes.  I  forget  when  he  takes  the 
bucks  out,  but  after  haying  the  bucks  away  from  the  ewes  a  while 
he  puts  them  back  again,  first  tarring  or  smutting  the  breast  of 
the  buck.  All  the  ewes  that  get  marked  after  the  bucks  are 
turned  in  the  second  time  he  sells,  because  he  can  then  judge 
that  they  were  not  with  lamb  from  the  first  turning  in  of  the 
buck. 

In  the  fore  part  of  December  he  sold  fifty  lambs  at  $9  apiece. 
He  has  been  yery  successful  in  this  line  of  farming,  or  sheep 
husbandry,  and  has  done  well  with  his  flock. 

Mr.  Holcomb  :  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  sheep  husbandry 
can  be  made  to  pay  in  New  Jersey,  without  trouble.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Haines :  In  paying  for  sheep  killed,  in  Medford  town- 
ship, we  haye  adopted  the  following  plan  :  When  the  assessor 
goes  around  he  makes  a  return  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  township, 
including  those  he  finds  in  the  towns  and  yillages.  On  the  1st 
of  October,  the  Township  Committee  with  the  Assessor  meet, 
as  authorized  by  resolution,  and  the  sheep  bill  is  reported,  (for 
there  is  a  rule  tiiat  all  farmers  who  want  their  bills  that  year 
must  report  by  that  time,)  and  the  amount  of  damages  so  decided 
on  is  diyided  among  the  owners  of  the  dogs,  so  as  to  make  a 
sufficient  amount  to  pay  these  bills,  and  haye  something  left.  It 
is  the  only  satisfactory  way  we  haye  eyer  found. 

Mr.  Giffin :    Here  is  a  general  law : 
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^^And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  person  who  shall  keep  or  har- 
bor a  dog  or  bitch  (above  the  age  of  six  months)  shall  be  taxed 
yearly  and  every  year  after,  for  one  dog  or  bitch  so  kept  or  har- 
bored, the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  and  for  every  additional  dog  or 
bitch  (above  the  age  of  six  months)  the  sum  of  one  dollar ;  which 
tax  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  assessors  and  collectors 
appointed  for  the  assessing  and  collecting  of  such  county  or 
township  taxes  in  the  several  townships  of  this  state,  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  taxes  for  the  use  of  the 
state,  county,  or  townsliip,  that  shall  hereafter  be  assessed  and 
collected." 

I  collected  the  tax  every  year  for  eight  years,  and  that  is  what 
we  collect. 

Mr.  Taylor :  I  move  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Leg- 
islation.   Carried. 

The  Secretary :  Mr.  DeMott,  of  the  Committee  on  Beports 
of  County  Boards,  being  unable  to  serve,  the  Chair  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  F.  DeCou,  of  Mercer,  in  his  place. 

Mr.  AUinson :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
early  conception  of  sheep,  in  breeding  Southdowns  :  It  was  my 
custom  to  have  late  lambs,  to  raise  stock  for  breeders,  not  for 
market.  I  aimed  to  take  the  bucks  out  from  the  flock  before  the 
ewes  came  in  heat,  and  I  found  that  I  could  safely  leave  them 
with  the  flock  until  after  many  of  my  neighbor^,  who  engaged  in 
breeding  butcher*s  lambs,  had  their  flocks  served.  The  solution 
to  this  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  ewe  comes  in  heat  quicker 
if  she  starts  poor,  as  the  ewes  are  which  are  brought  in  from 
the  West.  They  come  in  poor  and  thin  in  flesh,  and  while 
improving  in  condition  they  rapidly  come  in  heat,  while  if  they 
are  kept  poor  or  kept  thin  they  do  not  come  in  heat  so  easily. 

Another  point — ^in  regard  to  the  age  of  sheep.  I  once  sold  a 
buck  and  ewe,  one  three  and  the  other  four,  to  a  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts. They  were  taken  to  the  fair,  and  were  denied  the 
premium  of  their  class,  because  they  thought  them  two  years 
older  than  I  said  they  were.  This  led  me  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion, and  I  found  that  the  bucks,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
showed  in  a  single  year  a  pair  of  large  teeth,  and  the  second  year 
another  pair.  I  found  that  a  majority  of  the  two-year-old  bucks 
had  three-year-old  mouths. 
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At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  I  found  two-year-old  bucks  having 
four-year-old  mouths.  I  investigated,  myself,  and  satisfied  myself 
that  such  was  actually  the  fact. 

Mr.  DeCou  :  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion.*  I  ^^ould  like  to 
move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  and  advisability .  of  establishing  a  United 
States  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  want  this  committee  appointed, 
and  want  them  to  report  to-morrow.  This  commitee  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McBride  :  Will  the  gentleman  who  made  the  motion  be 
kind  enough  to  explain  to  this  convention  the  advisability  or  the 
sensibility  for  the  formation  of  such  a  National  Board  of  Agri- 
culture as  he  wishes  done  ? 

Mr.  De  Cou  :  We  want  to  know  about  the  general  condition 
of  agriculture  throughout  the  United  States  and  with  a  National 
Board  of  Agriculture  we  will  have  the  means  of  getting  this  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  McBride :  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  already 
in  existence  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Coleman,  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  ;  a 
very  able  and  gentlemanly  official  he  is  too.  We  have  also  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  a  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, to  whom  are  referred  agricultural  bills  offered,  and  we  have 
also  what  is  called  the  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Association,  which 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  farmers  in  this  country, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  occupy  the 
time  of  this  convention  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  that  which  we  have  already. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  no  doubt  that  your  representatives  wiU 
also  give  you  any  assistance  in  their  power,  and  if  you  ask  them 
what  you  want  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  aid  you  in  every  way  in  their  power. 

I  cannot  see  the  least  sense  in  agitating  a  question  when  we 
already  have  at  least  three  different  organizations  for  this  pur- 
pose already.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  piling  this  thing  up  too 
high.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  committee  ap- 
pointed, and  spend  our  time  in  doing  what  we  have  no  use  for  at 
all. 

Mr.  Forsythe  :    I  must  take  exceptions  to  the  remarks  of  the 
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gentleman  on  my  left  (Mr.  McBride.)  This  applies  equally  well 
to  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture  before  it  was  organized,  as  to 
the  National  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  has  been  moved  by  the 
gentleman  in  front  of  me,  (Mr.  DeCou.) 

We  have  now  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  comes  here 
and  expresses  every  desire  they  have,  (and  sometimes  they  ask 
for  what  they  don't  want.)     (Laughter.) 

This  oi^anization  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  and  through  it  we  have  been  able  to  impress 
upon  our  legislators  the  necessity  of  laws  such  as  we  require.  If 
we  had  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture  we  could  bring  matters 
through  it  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Congress,  and  could 
do  something  for  ourselves,  demanding  and  receiving,  too,  the  at- 
tention the  agricultural  communities  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  receive.  This  is  exactly  what  we  want  and  should  have.  This 
will  be  an  assistance  to  the  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington.  I  think  it  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  If  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  existence  of  this 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  there  is  an  equal  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  proposed. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  DeCou,  it  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Chair :  I  would  appoint  on  that  Committee— ^Isaac  DeCou, 
Mercer ;  David  Roe,  Camden  ;  J.  B.  Rogers,  Essex. 

Mr.  Cook :  I  have  here  a  matter  I  would  like  to  bring  before 
you  now,  if  there  is  time.  I  will  not  be  here  to-morrow,  and 
would  ask  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  in  here.  It  explains 
itself. 

It  is  a  grievance  from  the  people  of  Cedar  Grove,  which  I  have 
been  requested  to  bring  before  you,  with  respect  to  a  complaint 
made  that  the  Surgeon  who  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  dis- 
eases of  animals  did  not  attend  to  his  duties.  This  letter  was 
handed  to  me  and  I  thought  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  pre- 
sent it  to  your  notice.     I  will  read  the  letter  to  you. 

The  Secretary:  The  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  this  matter  should  be  referred  to  them. 

Mr.  Haines :  I  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Haines,  to  refer  to 
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the  State  Board  of  Health,  it  was  agreed  to,  and  the  letter  di- 
rected to  be  handed  to  Dr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Denise :  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  8  o'clock  this 
evening. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Denise,  it  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Board  adjourned  till  8  F.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Fresident  Burrough  :    The  Board  will  please  come  to  order. 

This  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  we  have  been 
honored  with  the  presence  of  our  Chief  Executive,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  his  Excellency,  the  Gover- 
nor, Robert  S.  Green,  who  will  preside  over  your  deliberations 
this  evening.     (Applause.) 

Governor  Green  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preside  over 
your  deliberations  here  to-night. 

You  have  with  you  here  a  gentleman  who  will  deliver  your 
Annual  Address.  He  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  required  to  leave  us 
again  to-night,  and  I  will,  therefore,  not  detain  you  with  any 
remarks  of  my  own. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  enlighten  you  at  all  in  regard  to  the 
agriculture  of  our  State,  for  what  I  do  not  know  about  farming 
would  fill  a  very  large  book.  It  might  indeed  fill  a  great  many 
large  books.     (Laughter.) 

However,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
I  can  say  that  no  industry,  no  department  of  the  government,  is 
carried  by  a  more  able  and  energetic  Bepresentative  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  than  is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  whom  it  now  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you.     (Applause.) 

[See  Address.] 

Governor  Robert  S.  Green :  Gentlemen,  one  of  our  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  is  now  present,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  all  be  delighted  to  hear  a  few  words  from 
him. 

Hon.  James  Buchanan  :     Mr.   Chairman   and  Gentlemen : — 
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I  shall  not  detain  jou  with  any  extended  remarks,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  this — I  have  not  had  my  dinner  yet,  and  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  my  dinner  aboat  dinner  time.  I  have  simply 
accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  to  you,  in  order  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  earnestness  with  which  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
addressed  you  has  attended  to  his  duties  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States  Congress.  When 
I  first  entered  Congress,  Mr.  Hatch  was  a  stranger  to  me.  He 
has  figured  in  elections  upon  a  different  platform  from  that  upon 
which  I  stood.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  say  pretty 
things  about  him.  His  interests  are  diverse  from  mine,  and  yet  it 
is  simple  justice  to  him  to  say  that  no  Congress  has  ever  had  a 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  tibat  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  advocating  and  passing  measures  in  the  interests  of 
agriculture  as  the  present  Chairman  of  that  Committee. — 
(Applause.) 

I  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him  during  the 
memorable  war  upon  oleomai^arine.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  battling  for  the  interests  of  this  district,  and  I  made  haste 
to  array  myself  under  the  banner  which  he  held  aloft,  and  from 
that  time  forward  I  found  in  him  a  safe  leader  wherever  agricul- 
tural interests  were  concerned.  Well,  Brother  Hatch  said  that  he 
had  promised  to  say  nothing  to  you  about  politics.  Old  fellow, 
pitch  in,  and  do  your  very  best.  Say  what  you  will,  the  business 
men  of  New  Jersey  are  wide-awake  and  intelligent  men,  and  are 
capable  of  sifting  what  is  presented  to  their  attention,  and  de- 
termining the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indiflferent.  Now,  if  yon 
made  that  promise  to  anybody,  you  made  it  to  yourself,  because 
you  did  not  make  it  to  the  Governor  at  the  hotel,  and  you  had  no 
chance  to  make  it  here.  I  suppose  it  is  time  to  go  to  dinner. 
(Applause.) 

Senator  McBride  :  Mr.  President  and  Governor — ^I  move  you, 
sir,  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  the  speaker  for  the 
very  able  and  instructive  address  which  he  has  delivered  to  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  motion  was  put  and  adopted. 

Governor  Green :  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  : 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  give  pleasure  to  all  of  you  to  be  person- 
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ally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hatch,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  yon 
in  the  Executive  Chamber,  and  present  you  personally  to  him. 
Adjourned  until  Thursday,  January  27, 1887,  at  9  A.  M. 


MORNING    SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon.  Edward  Bur- 
rough,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  the  Supreme  Court  Boom,  Trenton. 

The  Chair  :  I  would  again  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
members  to  the  fact  that  their  remarks  should  be  plainly  made 
and  clearly  expressed,  as  it  is  very  difficult  for  our  stenographer 
to  hear  what  is  said,  and  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  get  the 
fullest  report  of  our  meetings. 

I  would  also  repeat  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the  announcement 
of  the  names  of  those  addressing  the  meeting.  If  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman  having  the  floor  I  will  announce 
his  name,  and  if  I  do  notit  willbe  because  I  am  unacquainted  with 
the  gentleman,  in  which  event  I  would  be  glad  if  any  member 
would  introduce  him  to  the  Chair.  I  hope  you  will  kindly  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  thus  facilitate  business,  and  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  for  the  name  of  the  speaker. 

The  first  business  in  order  will  be  the  calling  of  the  roll  of 
delegates  : 


Isaac  M.  Smalley, 
David  A.  Shreve, 
Wm.  S.  Taylor, 
G.  H.  Cook, 
Bichard  Coles, 
I.  W.  Nicholson, 
W.  B.  Ward, 
E.  Williams, 
Jas.  Lippincott, 
Joshua  Forsythe, 
Edward  S.  Huston, 
Van  Buren  Giffin, 
Morris  Bacon, 


Boadstown, 

Haddonfield, 

Burlington, 

New  Brunswick, 

Woodstown, 

Camden, 

Newark, 

Montclair, 

Mount  Holly, 

Pemberton, 

Haddonfield, 

Camden, 

Greenwich, 


Board  of  Visitors. 
Board  of  Visitors. 
Presd't.  Exp.  Station. 
Director  Exp.  Station. 
Master  State  Grange. 
State  Grange. 
State  Hort.  Society. 
State  Hort.  Socieiy. 
Burlington  County  Board. 
Burlington  County  Board. 
Camden  County  Board. 
Camden  County  Board, 
Cumberland  Co.  Board. 
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W.  O.  Garrison, 
Wm.  Deicks, 

A.  E.  HeddeD, 
G.  H.  Gaunt, 
Thos.  Borton, 
H.  F.  Bodine, 
Franklin  Dye, 

J.  M.  Dalrymple, 
D.  C.  Lewis, 
J.  M.  White, 
D.  D.  Denise, 
Wm.  S.  Combs, 
Wm.  F.  Ely, 
J.  Walter  Pancoast, 
J.  W.  Dickinson, 
D.  C.  Voorhees, 
W.  A.  Stiles, 
D.  C.  Crane, 
D.  T.  Haines, 
H.  I.  Budd, 
David  S.  Adams, 
F.  B.  Ridgway, 
Isaac  H.  Hoffman, 
M.  D.  Dickinson, 

B.  L.  Borton, 
Michael  Taylor. 


Bridgeton, 

Livingston, 

Verona, 

Panlsboro, 

MuUica  Hill, 

Locktown, 

Trenton, 

Hopewell, 

Cranbury, 

New  Brunswick, 

Freehold, 

Freehold, 

Madison, 

Sharpstown, 

Woodstown, 

Blawenburgh, 

Deckertown, 

Roselle, 

Medford, 

Mount  Holly, 

Mickleton, 

MuUica  HiU, 

Locktown, 

Woodstown, 

Woodstown, 


Cumberland  Co.  Board. 
Essex  County  Board. 
Essex  County  Board. 
Gloucester  Co.  Board. 
Gloucester  Co.  Board. 
Hunterdon  Co.  Board. 
Mercer  County  Board. 
Mercer  County  Board. 
Middlesex  County  Board. 
Middlesex  County  Board. 
Monmouth  County  Board. 
Monmouth  Co.  Board. 
Morris  County  Board. 
Salem  County  Board. 
Salem  County  Board. 
Somerset  County   Board. 
Sussex  County  Board. 
Union  County  Board. 
Burl.  Pomona  Grange. 
Burl.  Pomona  Grange. 
Glou.  Pomona  Grange. 
Glou.  Pomona  Grange. 
Hunt'n.  Pomona  Grange* 
Salem  Co.  Pomona  Grange 
Salem  Co.  Pomona  Grange 


The  Chair :  The  first  business  on  our  order  of  business  will 
be  the  reports  of  committees. 

Is  the  Committee  on  Credentials  ready  to  report  ? 

In  this  connection  I  would  state  that  gentlemen  who  are  en- 
titled to  their  compensation  will  please  call  on  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  Mr.  Williams,  and  submit  their  bills.  These  bills 
should  be  handed  in  this  afternoon. 

As  the  Committee  on  Credentials  is  not  quite  ready  to  report 
we  will  call  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Have  they  any- 
thing to  report  ? 

Mr.  Budd :  The  following  resolution  in  regard  to  the  Experi- 
ment Station  we  beg  leave  to  report  favorably  : 
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"  Whereas,  We  have  been  informed  by  Prof.  Cook  that  certain 
fertilizer  manufacturers  have  combined  to  prevent  such  stations 
as  continue  to  publish  the  commercial  valuation  of  fertilizers 
from  receiving  national  aid ; 

"j?«  it  resolvedf  That  we  believe  the  chief  value  of  the  station 
reports  depends  upon  their  commercial  valuations,  and  we  request 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  strenuously  oppose  in  Congress 
any  provisions  that  will  prevent  such  Experiment  Stations  as 
publish  valuations  from  receiving  their  just  portion  of  the 
National  aid,  as  proposed  in  the  Hatch  BUI." 

We  also  beg  leave  to  report  favorably  the  following  in  regard 
to  appropriations  for  Agricultural  Fairs  : 

An  Act  Relating  to  Annual  Appropriations  to  Agricultural  Soci- 
eties for  the  Encouragement  of  Production. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  That  there  shall  be  annually  appropri- 
ated and  paid  to  the  incorporated  agricultural  societies  o|  this 
State  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for  every  one  hundred  dollars 
each  society  shall  have  paid  in  premiums,  not  including  therein 
purses  or  premiums  for  horse  racing,  trials  of  speed,  or  any  other 
kind  of  recreation  or  amusement. 

Seo.  2.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
agricultural  society  to  make  up  and  arrange  a  list  of  premiums, 
which  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  said  society,  be  most  conducive 
to  the  development  of  the  best  agricultural,  horticultural  and 
mechanical  interests  o£  the  State,  such  premiums  to  be  awarded 
to  exhibitors  at  the  next  ensuing  fair  of  each  agricultural 
society. 

Seo.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  to  annually  forward, 
during  the  month  of  November,  to  each  incorporated  agricultural 
society,  suitable  printed  forms  for  a  statement  in  detail  of  the 
amount  of  such  premiums,  and  the  objects  for  which  they  have 
been  paid,  accompanied  by  proper  vouchers,  if  required,  which 
statement  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  president,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  society,  and  returned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  before  the  first  day  of 
December  following,  who  shall  thereupon  certify  to  the  Comp- 
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troUer  tlie  amount  to  which  eaoh  society  is  entitled  and  proper 
orders  on  the  state  treasurer  shall  be  drawn  for  payment  of  the 
same,  and  any  society  failing  in  any  year  to  return  its  statement 
before  the  date  above  limited  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  appro- 
priation for  that  year. 

Seo.  4.  And^be  it  enacted,  That  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  promote 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  approved 
March  30th,  1874,  be  and  is  hereby  repealed. 

In  this  connection  I  would  submit  the  following  table,  showing 
the  amounts  paid  in  premiums  by  the  different  agricultural  socie- 
ties in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  other  than  premiums  for  speed  : 

State  Agricultural $6,000  00 

Burlington  County 6,000  00 

West  Jersey 1,031  00 

Cumberland  County 2,000  00 

Vineland 1,000  00 

Moorestown 917  75 

Egg  Harbor 310  05 

Morris  County 1,000  00 

Hunterdon  County 1,250  00 

Somerset  County 1,550  00 

Sussex  County 1,018  00 

Monmouth  County 3,000  00 

Union  and  Middlesex  Counties 500  00 

Total $25,576  80 

20  per  cent,  of  this  amount  would  be $5,115  36 

The  amount  needed  from  the  State  to  pay  twenty  per  cent,  of 
this  cannot  exceed  this  year  $6,000,  under  any  emergency,  under 
this  bill  as  offered. 

Assembly  Bill,  No.  16,  is  also  reported  without  recommenda- 
tion. 

[See  BiU.] 

The  paper  introduced  by  the  Member  from  Gloucester  county, 
in  regard  to  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  we  would  also  report  favor- 
ably : 

"  Whereas,  As  the  object  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
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this  State  is  to  advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  in 
vaiions  ways,  and 

^'Whebeas,  As  agricnltnre  is  the  basis  of  all  other  occupations, 
and  when  it  is  remunerative,  prosperity,  as  a  rule,  exists  with  the 
other  business  interests,  and 

Whereas,  When  shares  of  bank  stock  and  other  moneyed  insti- 
tutions are  offered  for  sale  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  there 
are  instances  of  their  seUing  for  more  than  double  their  par 
value,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  more  farms  in  the  market 
than  can  be  found  purchasers  for  them,  and  believing  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  legal  rate  of  interest  would  do  much  to  correct 
this  difference,  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
would  have  an  influence  with  our  State  Legislature  were  it  to 
memorialise  them  to  reduce  the  legal  rate  of  interest ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  now  in  session, 
do  memorialize  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  now  in  session,  to 
reduce  the  legal  rate  of  interest  to  five  per  cent." 

The  Chair  :  You  have  heard  the  report.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion offered  we  will  accept  it,  and  the  committee  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Blish  :  I  am  rather  opposed  to  that  resolution  in  regard 
to  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  In  my  opinion  such  a  resolution  is 
hurtful,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  adopt  it.  Money  is  a  commodity, 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  it  differs  materially  in  different 
parts,  and  at  different  times.  When  you  reduce  the  interest  to 
five  per  cent.,  and  continue  your  present  usury  laws,  you  are 
doing  the  worst  thing  possible,  in  my  estimation.  You  are  simply 
discourging  honest  capital  and  encourging  the  brokers,  or  so- 
styled  gamblers.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  by  all  here  that  when 
i(ioney  is  tight,  as  it  is  called,  it  will  command  a  high  price,  and 
the  borrower  has  to  have  it  sometimes.  They  can't  get  it  for  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  when  it  is  tight,  and  what  next  ?  The  bor- 
rower has  to  have  it  and  he  has  to  pay  a  premium  through  a 
roundabout  way  io  get  it. 

If  you  pass  a  five  per  cent,  law  you  simply  scare  away  the  hon- 
est money  lender,  and  the  borrower  is  crowded  into  paying  a 
bonus,  as  it  is  called,  in  order  that  he  may  get  the  money  he  is 
obliged  to  have.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  with  your  present  usury 
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laws,  as  they  now  stand.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  work.  Ton  oan 
look  at  all  the  States  having  such  laws,  and  yon  will  find  that 
they  are  suffering.  Money  sometimes  costs  the  borrower  in  those 
States  from  one  to  perhaps  two  per  cent,  a  month.  Six  per  cent, 
a  few  years  ago  was,  I  think,  the  lowest  money  ever  came  in  New 
Jersey.    It  has  been  higher. 

When  you  legislate  the  money  market,  and  follow  the  ups  and 
downs  of  it,  you  might  as  well  legislate  on  the  price  of  grain. 
You  cannot  buy  grain  when  it  is  not  here  to  be  bought,  and  you 
cannot  do  it  with  money.  Tou  cannot  set  a  price  for  grain  and 
say  it  shall  only  be  so  high,  for  if  it  is  scarce  you  can't  get  it. 

You  cannot  buy  grain  at  any  legal  standard  price  when  the 
supply  is  low.  Neither  can  you  buy  money  when  it  commands 
a  higher  price  elsewhere.    Such  legislation,  I  think,  is  unwise. 

Mr.  Crane :  It  is  my  experience  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  better  than  it  would  be  if  changed,  for  these  reasons.  I  know 
that  in  our  county  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  get 
money  from  a  banking  institution,  or  from  the  insurance  compan- 
ies on  farm  security,  and  it  is  to-day  a  well-known  fact  that  there 
is  money  enough  to  be  had  at  five  per  cent,  if  you  can  give  the 
proper  security.  It  may  even  be  had  as  low  as  four  per  cent,  on 
proper  security.  Suppose  we  change  the  law,  and  make  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  five  per  cent.  If  you  do  this  you  will 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  farmers  to  get  money  on  farm 
securities.  Now  the  law  is,  that  six  per  cent,  shall  be  the  legal 
rate  of  interest,  and  you  can  get  money  at  this  rate  if  you  have 
the  proper  security  to  offer  for  it.  Make  it  unlawful  for  the 
money-lenders  to  take  six  per  cent,  and  you  endanger  us.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  anything  done  to  endanger  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer,  for  if  you  do  that  you  are  making  a  vital  mistake. 
I  have  been  a  payer  of  interest  heretofore  and  I  know  how  it 
is  to  have  a  mortgage  to  keep  up. 

Let  the  law  remain  at  six  per  cent,  and  do  not  scare  away  the 
honest  money  lender,  and  encourage  these  money  gamblers. 

Mr.  Haines :  Judging  from  the  arguments  we  have  heard  the 
more  we  have  to  borrow  the  better  off  we  are.  (Laughter.)  But 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  we  find  things  quite  different 
from  the  way  it  has  been  given  to  you.  I  don't  propose  to  put 
the  security  that  a  farmer  can  offer  against  any  class  of  specula* 
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tive  security  that  may  be  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  money. 
I  claim  upon  the  very  fact  that  land  is  the  kind  of  security  it  is 
that  we  should  be  able  to  borrow  money  cheaper  than  anybody 
else,  for  land  ought  to  be  the  greatest  and  grandest  and  best 
security  that  >  could  be  oflfered  for  the  advancement  of  money. 
But  what  is  the  general  custom  ?  We  are  obliged  to  gauge  and 
measure  our  ability  to  borrow  money  by  our  ability  to  pay  the 
interest  for  its  use.  Land  does  not  stand  as  good  a  security  in 
the  market  as  the  speculative  and  gambling  schemes.  We  cannot 
look  at  it  from  any  other  standpoint  than  this. 

There  is  another  thing  ?  I  know  that  farm  capital  pays  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  government  by  taxation 
that  other  classes  of  property  escape.  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question.  You  put  $20,000  in  land,  and  at  the  last  census  report 
the  gross  earnings  from  land  at  that  time  were  but  three  per  cent, 
but  put  it  in  a  banking  institution,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  It  is 
sure  to  average  earnings  as  high  as  ten  per  cent. ;  there  you  have 
$2,000 ;  on  the  other  hand  you  have,  as  gross  earnings,  but  three 
per  cent.,  or  $600,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  banking 
institution  of  $1,400  in  this  calculation.  Is  this  fair  to  the 
farmer,  who  produces  the  food  and  raiment  of  the  country  ?  That 
is  what  I  would  like  to  ask. 

It  has  been  said  it  would  not  do  to  have  the  rate  of  interest 
reduced.  In  New  York  the  rate  is  now  six  per  cent. ;  so  it  is  in 
Pennsylvania.  That  is  no  argument.  There  is  money  coming 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  State  as  low  as  three  and  a  half  to  four 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  I  was  told  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  that  they  could  loan  all  the  money 
wanted  at  five  per  cent. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  be 
reduced.  As  it  is  now  a  farmer  can  make  more  money  out  of  his 
money  than  he  can  make  out  of  his  land.  Whether  this  is  un- 
fortunate or  not  I  will  not  say,  but  it  is  not  fair  and  not  just  to 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  Giffin:  There  are  two  points  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter that  I  would  like  to  make. 

This  question  came  up  before  the  Agricultural  Board  of  Cam- 
den county  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  after  some  little  talk  it  was 
finally  voted  down,  and  I  address  you  at  this  time  in  opposition 
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to  my  brother  from  Medford,  in  sympathy  with  the  two  first  gen- 
tlemen who  spoke. 

NoWy  according  to  the  arguments  we  listened  to  last  night,  are 
not  farmers,  situated  as  we  are,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the 
best  location  in  the  United  States  ?  I  think  it  little  becomes  ns  as 
farmers  to  attempt  to  say  to  the  other  States  that  we  are  not 
capable  of  paying  an  equal  rate  of  interest  with  them.  Are  we 
to  say  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  we  cannot  a£Ebrd  to  pay  the  legal  rate  of  interest  as 
those  States  right  adjoining  us  on  the  North  and  West  ?  Are  we 
to  say  to  the  Western  States  that  we  will  allow  eastern  money  to 
go  out  there  to  them,  where  they  pay  seven  and  eight  and  nine 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  ten  per  cent,  interest,  when  we  have 
the  best  location  of  any  State  in  the  United  States,  and  are  not 
able  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest  ?  If  you  want  to  encourage  the 
driving  of  capital  away  from  our  State  this  measure  will  certainly 
bring  the  desired  end.  Do  we  want  to  encourage  this  at  the  time 
when  we  have  already  reached  the  greatest  depression  in  other 
matters  ?  This  is  not  the  time  to  reduce  interest.  This  would 
be  the  time  to  stand  on  our  feet,  as  we  have  been  able  to  stand 
during  these  depressions. 

Notwithstanding  the  legal  rate  is  six  per  cent.  I  have  no  trouble 
to  borrow  money  at  a  less  rate  than  that.  It  is  a  healthy  condi- 
tion for  us,  as  a  people,  to  be  in,  when  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
is  higher  than  the  market  price  of  money,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
want  so  change  the  law  in  r^ard  to  it,  making  it  five  per  cent. 
It  is  far  preferable  that  money  should  be  in  the  market  for  a  less 
rate  of  interest  than  the  legal  rate,  and  we  should  feel  glad  that 
this  is  as  it  is.  Therefore,  I  say  let  us  stand  up  with  our  adjoin- 
ing States,  with  the  Western  States,  with  everybody,  and  say  we 
are  able  to  pay  our  legal  rate  of  interest  if  need  be  ;  that  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  compete  with  them  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Voorhees :  I  am  very  much  surprised  that  any  body  of 
agriculturists,  such  as  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  should  at- 
tempt to  look  at  this  matter  from  any  other  standpoint  than  from 
that  of  the  agriculturist's  standpoint.  It  seems  to  me  they  have 
argued  from  the  position  of  money  lenders,  rather  than  from  that 
of  borrowers.  We  want  to  look  at  this  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  borrower,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
pay  more  interest  as  a  matter  of  pride. 
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If  a  rate  of  five  *per  cent,  interest  is  going  to  injure  the  farmer, 
I,  for  one,  want  to  be  injured  that  way  every  time.  (Laughter.) 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  these  gentlemen  should  wish  to  put  a 
fictitious  value  on  money ;  there  is  nothing  desirable  in  such  ac- 
tion. The  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  says  that,  as  a  matter 
of  pride,  we  don't  want  to  appear  uftable  to  pay  less  than  the 
borrowers  of  money  in  other  States.  Why  should  we  wish  to 
compete  with  them  on  such  ground  ?  The  Western  farmer  is 
compelled  to  pay  two  per  cent,  a  month — do  we  want  to  pay  that 
rate  ?  I  say,  decidedly  not.  Many  people,  when  they  buy  a 
horse,  put  a  fictitious  value  on  him — far  more  than  he  cost  or  is 
worth.  That  does  not  enhance  the  value  of  the  horse,  though 
they  would  want  to  make  it  appear  so,  I  suppose.  GaU  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  place  no  fictitious  values  on  money  or 
on  any  other  commodity  the  farmer  has  to  do  with.  Five  per 
cent,  is  a  just  rate,  the  way  money  is  selling  now  for  other  securi- 
ties, and  such  a  bill  would  be  a  just  and  fair  one.  He  says  he 
can  borrow  all  the  money  he  wants  at  five  per  cent.,  even  though 
the  legal  rate  is  six  per  cent.  Is  that  any  reason  a  fictitious 
value  should  be  placed  on  it?  I  say  no;  call  things  by  their 
proper  names,  and  let  us  have  such  a  bill  passed  by  all  means, 
for  a  five  per  cent,  rate  is  all  the  New  Jersey  farmer  can  afford  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  money.  If  he  can  borrow  money  at  five  per. 
cent,  all  the  more  reason  why  the  law  should  be  for  a  five  per 
cent,  rate  of  interest. 

Capital  goes  beting,  and  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  invest  money 
safely.  Capital  is  seeking  investment  at  rates  way  below  six  per 
cent.,  the  legal  rate  in  New  Jersey,  and  plenty  of  money  may  be 
had  at  five  per  cent,  on  fair  security. 

There  is  no  better  class  of  investment  to-day  than  farm  lands. 
Is  it  the  idea  that  this  bill  should  not  be  passed  because  the 
farmer  is  already  down,  and  we  want  to  keep  him  down  ?  If  that 
is  the  idea,  why  not  increase  the  rate  of  interest — keep  it  up, 
and  make  the  taxes  as  heavy  as  possible — ^put  them  up  in  the 
very  top  notch. ,  Pile  on  more  and  more  and  keep  him  down. 
If  these  people  come  here  as  agriculturists  they  should  be  in 
favor  of  reducing  this  rate  of  interest ;  if  they  are  here  as  cap- 
italists (laughter)  then  they  want  the  rate  of  interest  kept  up,  of 
course.  If  they  have  the  interest  of  the  farmer  at  heart  they 
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will  support  such  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  of 
interest. 

I  must  saj  I  am  surprised  that  a  resolution  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  passed  in  a  body  of  agriculturists  such  as  this  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Blish :  I  don't  see  why  they  are  anxious  to  pass  a  law 
reducing  the  rate  of  legal  interest  when  they  all  acknowledge  that 
they  can  now  borrow  for  a  lower  rate  than  the  legal  six  per  cent. 
What  do  you  want  to  pass  such  a  law  for  ?  To  me  it  sounds  as 
if  the  bill  was  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  money-lenders^ 
for  when  the  farmer  fiuds  he  cannot  get  money  on  farm  security 
at  five  per  cent.,  as  would  probably  be  the  case,  the  broker 
would  charge  him  one  or  two  per  cent,  a  month  bonus  for  the 
accommodation,  and  the  farmer  would  be  worse  off  than  now. 

These  money-lenders  have  money  to  lend,  and  when  it  gets  a 
little  tight  they  make  you  give  an  extra  one  or  two  per  cent,  for 
taking  the  risk  of  breaking  the  usury  laws.  You  say  you  can 
borrow  money  now  at  five  per  cent.,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
can — so  what  is  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  such  a  law? 
One  gentleman  says  he  gets  all  the  money  he  wants  at  five  per 
cent.,  or  less  than  five  per  cent.,  and  there  are  other  farmers  who 
can  do  the  same,  and  now  they  want  to  pass  a  law,  and  for  what? 
There  is  a  usury  law  which  prevents  you  from  paying  more  than 
that,  or  which  prevents  them  from  charging  you  more  than  a 
certain  rate  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  a  good  thing  when  money 
can  be  borrowed  at  a  less  rate  than  the  regular  leg^  rate.  There 
is  a  law  to  prevent  the  money-lender  from  charging  more  than  a 
certain  rate,  but  no  one  can  say  he  shall  not  go  down  below  the 
legal  rate  of  interest.  He  can  go  down  to  four  per  cent,  or  even 
down  to  one  per  cent.,  if  he  wishes,  and  no  one  can  gainsay  him. 
There  is  no  law  to  prevent  his  doing  so.  This  law  should  not  be. 
You  want  it  for  what  ?    It  is  a  superfluity,  in  my  judgment. 

It  is  saying  we  are  a  weak  agricultural  board  or  community 
and  that  we  want  to  reduce  something — we  know  not  what. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Borton :  It  has  been  said  that  we  should  be  our  brother's 
keeper,  and  I  admire  the  generosity  of  the  parties  who  spoke,  in 
being  willing  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  This 
is  intended  to  care  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of 
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themselves.  The  person  who  is  well  fixed  in  this  world's  goods, 
and  has  plenty  of  money  at  his  command,  goes  where  he  sees  fit, 
and  does  as  he  sees  fit,  and  needs  no  brother  for  his  keeper.  He 
can  borrow  all  the  money  he  wants,  but  the  person  in  moderate 
circumstances  is  not  able  to  do  this.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  this 
latter  class  of  people  that  this  measure  is  introduced.  Those  who 
are  well  fixed  can  take  care  of  themselres ;  it  is  the  farmer  in 
moderate  circumstances  whom  we  want  to  help  by  the  passage  of 
such  a  law.  It  is  this  latter  class  we  want  to  reach  by  such  legis- 
lation. It  is  the  class  of  farmers  who  are  in  moderate  circum- 
stances who  need  help  in  this  direction,  and  this  is  the  class  we 
want  to  assist,  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation. People  who  have  money  to  lend  are  cautious  about  lend- 
ing it  to  them.  The  well  to  do  parties  can  always  get  all  the 
money  they  want,  but  the  others  cannot.  We  are  here  in  the  interest 
of  the  farming  community,  and  to  take  care  of  his  interests  as  a 
farmer,  and  we  surest  taking  one  per  cent,  off  the  legal  rate  of 
interest,  because  we  think  this  will  be  a  great  help  to  him.  We 
do  this  and  by  doing  it  we  put  into  the  borrower's  pocket,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  $600,000  the  next  year. 

I  claim  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  of  this  State  more  than  will  this  bill  to  reduce  the 
legal  rate  to  five  per  cent. 

The  question  being  called  for,  the  Chair  was  unable  to  decide 
by  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  a  rising  vote  was  called  for,  resulting 
in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution — 54  in  favor,  21  opposed. 

The  Secretary :  The  committee  also  report  favorably  the  act 
in  relation  to  appropriations  to  the  agricultural  societies  of  the 
State  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  of  premiums  paid, 
except  for  trials  of  speed. 

(See  under  preceding  report  of  Committee  on  Besolutions.) 

Mr.  Henry  I.  Budd :  As  that  matter  came  from  Burlington 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  it.  As  far  as  Burlington 
county  is  concerned  we  do  not  care  particularly,  although  it  was 
offered  by  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Burlington  County 
Agricultural  Society,  yet  there  has  been,  for  a  great  many  years, 
grumbling  because  of  the  large  amount  appropriated  to  th»  State 
Agricultural  Society.  Many  of  the  counties  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  think  they  should  have  more  assistance  in  this  di- 
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rection,  believing  that  euch  aid  would  greatly  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  different  counties  in  which  these  fairs  are  held,  by 
enabling  them  to  offer  premiums  that  would  induce  the  farmers 
to  enter  into  competition.  They  think  that  the  three  thousand 
dollars  paid  to  the  State  Fair  is  of  little  use,  because  it  is  so  far 
away  from  them.  They  think  such  an  appropriation  would 
benefit  them  more  if  divided  amongst  all  the  agricultural 
societies. 

As  is  well  known  quite  a  number  of  these  fairs  are  by  no  means 
prosperous,  and  their  condition,  financially,  is  such  that  they  are 
not  able  to  induce  the  farmers  to  make  exhibits  of  their  products 
by  offering  them  sufficient  premiums  to  enter  into  competition. 

Of  course  these  fairs  cannot  be  made  successful  without  such 
competition,  as  every  one  connected  with  a  county  fair  knows, 
and  moreover,  premiums  must  also  be  offered  so  that  manu- 
facturers will  also  be  willing  to  exhibit  their  products. 

In  our  county  we  have  advanced  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
more  by  this  Burlington  County  Fair  than  by  any  other  process 
I  have  ever  known  of. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  Burlington  county  have  engaged  in  a 
competition  in  this  way  who  would  never  have  done  so  had  it  not 
been  for  this  rivalry  we  have  fostered  by  oftering  sufficient 
premiums  to  induce  them  to  compete.  I  believe  that  no  act 
could  be  passed  that  would  do  so  much  good  for  the  farming 
interests  of  New  Jersey  as  this  one  act  we  have  offered.  The 
county  fair  comes  directly  in  contact  with  the  people. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  ^e  cannot  insist  on  this  because  the 
State  is  practicing  economy,  and  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
this  principle — that  this  money  should  not  be  appropriated  on 
this  account. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  and  practice  economy,  but 
when  the  State  can  afford  to  spend  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
or  so  for  a  military  picnic  and  junketing  party  I  think  she  can 
well  afford  to  appropriate  the  $6,000  asked  for  (and  this  is  the 
outside  amount)  by  the  agriculturists  of  New  Jersey  to  aid  them 
in  their  industry,  especially  when  the  farms  of  New  Jersey  pay  so 
much  of  the  expenses  of  the  government,  which  we  as  farmers  are 
taxed  to  make  up. 
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As  far  as  we  in  Burlington  county  are  concerned — as  far  as  the 
Burlington  County  Agricultural  Society  is  concerned — we  can  do 
without  it,  but  we  ask  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  county  fairs, 
which  are  having  such  a  hard  struggle  to  make  things  go. 

Mr.  Williams  :  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  standpoint 
from  which  to  look  at  this  matter  is  this.  Has  the  money  appro- 
priated heretofore  for  similar  purposes  been  of  the  benefit  to  the 
farming  community  it  was  intended  it  should  ?  If  this  is  ad- 
mitted then  the  same  amount  would  be  appropriated  again,  and 
perhaps  the  same  amount  distributed  over  the  State  would  be 
equally  beneficial.  If  it  has  been  of  no  benefit  then  why  con- 
tinue it  any  longer  ? 

That  is  the  proper  way  to  look  at  it,  I  think.  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  influence  the  Burlington  County  Agricultural 
Society's  Fair  has  exerted  on  the  community.  I  say  that  the 
Burlington  County  Fair  is  the  best  and  grandest  thing — the 
greatest  fair  in  the  State,*and  perhaps  in  any  other  State,  too.  I 
can  remember,  too,  when  they  were  sadly  in  debt. 

This  fair  not  only  exerts  an  influence  in  Burlington  county, 
but  in  other  counties,  and  in  other  States.  For  several  years 
there  have  been  more  exhibits  from  other  States  than  at  any 
other  fair.  I  have  attended  all  their  fairs,  and  I  know  what  I 
speak  of.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  for  this  part  of  the 
State  that  could  be  had,  and  has  done  incalculable  good  for  the 
farming  community,  not  only  of  Burlington  county,  but  of  other 
counties  of  this  State,  and  to  the  farming  community  of  other 
States,  too.  It  is  visited  by  people  from  all  over  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  by  many  people  from  other  States.  Their  fair 
has  a  good  name,  and  her  name  stands  high. 

If  this  money  that  is  desired  to  be  appropriated  has  been 
beneficial  before  it  will  be  of  still  greater  benefit  if  more  widely 
distributed,  and  I,  for  one,  certainly  think  this  should  be  done. 

Our  people  are  satisfied,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  our 
exhibition  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  us  from  the  time  it  was 
started  up  to  the  present  time.  We  are  satisfied  to  go  according 
to  our  own  resources  if  need  be,  but  we  think  that  as  the  State 
is  willing  to  pay  $3,000  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  their 
State  Fair,  they  should  also  be  willing  to  take  some  care  of  us, 
and  lend  us  a  helping  hand. 
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We  would  be  glad  if  we  could  make  heavier  premiums,  and 
thus  secure  greater  exhibits,  more  competition,  more  interest,  and 
more  rivalry  among  farmers,  and  thus  be  of  greater  benefit  to  all 
in  Salem  county. 

I  should  vote  for  this  measure,  as  I  believe  we  could  then  do 
more  work  than  before. 

Mr.  Bogers :  In  considering  this  question  of  extending  State 
aid  to  our  agricultural  fairs  the  first  point  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration is,  what  relation  does  an  agricultural  fair  bear  to  the 
agricultural  community. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  bears  the  same  relative 
position  that  a  Kindergarten  school  bears  to  our  higher  forms  of 
education.  It  is  the  primary  school,  in  which  many  receive  their 
education.  That  being  so  we  should  seek  to  encourage  it  in  all 
ways  which  we  can,  and  owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  premiums 
offered  I  cannot  see  how  the  State  can  possibly  object  to  extend- 
ing aid  to  that  which  can  but  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  entire 
community.  I  must  say  that  I  most  heartily  concur  in  the  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  resolution  as  offered  by  the  member  from 
Burlington  county. 

The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  it  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Secretary :  The  Committee  also  report  favorably  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(See  report  of  Committee  on  Besolutions,  preceding,  in  regard 
to  Experiment  Stations.) 

The  Chair :  What  is  your  pleasure  in  regard  to  this  resolu- 
tion? 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stiles,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Secretary :  The  bill  next  on  hand  is  that  in  regard  to 
baskets  being  charged  for  when  taken  away,  as  given  in  Assembly 
Bill  No.  16,  presented  by  Mr.  Roe. 

The  Committee  reports  it  back  to  the  Board  without  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Chair :  If  no  objection  is  offered  we  will  refer  it  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Legislation.    So  ordered. 
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The  Secretary :  We  have  here  a  revised  bill  governing  this  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  It  is  a  revision  of  the  old  law,  making 
some  needed  changes,  and  also  doing  away  with  a  number  of  in- 
oonsistenoies  as  the  law  now  stands.  I  move  that  this  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  with  instructions  to  report  this 
afternoon. 

The  Chair:  If  there  is  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered. 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ward  :  I  have  here  a  matter  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention, and  if  there  is  no  objection  will  read  it. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society,  held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  December  16th  and  16th, 
1886,  the  destructiveness  of  the  English  sparrow  engaged  our 
attention,  and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

jReaolvedy  That  the  Directors  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture be  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  to  enact  a  law  placing  a  bounty  of  two 
cents  for  each  and  every  English  sparrow  killed  in  this  State,  to 
be  paid  by  the  several  Justices  of  the  Peace  throughout  the 
State. 

That  the  committee  so  appointed  shall  present  this  resolution 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  its  next  session,  and  re- 
quest them  to  appoint  a  similar  committee  to  act  with  them  in 
securing  such  l^islation. 

E.  Williams, 
W.  B.  Wabd, 
Signed.  Committee. 

E.  Williams,  Sec'y." 

I  ask  to  have  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  this  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  act  with  our  committee  in  securing  the 
needed  legislation. 

The  Chair :    I  will  name  on  that  committee — 

Wm.  A.  Stiles,  Sussex. 

John  E.  Darnell,  Burlington. 

We  will  continue  our  programme.  Mr.  Lanning,  of  Trenton, 
will  address  you  in  regard  to  roads,  and  the  maimer  of  caring  for 
them. 

Mr.  Lanning :  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Board  of  Agriculture : 
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The  subject  assigiiBd  to  me  necessarily  inyolyed  to  some  extent, 
an  examination  of  the  statutes  of  New  Jersey,  concerning  the 
roads,  and  the  manner  of  their  care  taking,  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  appointing  proper  officers,  levying  and  collecting  road  taxes, 
making  the  repairs,  and  methods  of  doing  same,  &c,,  and  I  haye 
gone  through  these  statutes  very  carefully,  in  order  that  I  might 
give  you  a  clear  insight  as  to  the  methods  employed  at  this  time 
in  caring  for  the  public  roads  of  New  Jersey. 

(See  Paper.) 

The  Chair :  What  is  your  pleasure  ii^  regard  to  Mr.  Lanning's 
able  and  instructive  paper  ?  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  the 
gentleman  ? 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have  seldom  listened  to  a  more  able, 
more  instructiye,  more  interesting,  or  so  well  prepared  a  paper.  It 
has  been  a  treat  to  us,  and  I  think  we  owe  the  gentleman  a  yote 
of  thanks  for  the  time  and  trouble  he  must  necessarily  have  ex- 
pended in  writing  such  a  paper  as  we  have  just  listened  to.  This 
paper,  when  published  in  our  annual  report,  will  be  as  good  as 
a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  pertaining  to 
roads,  and  every  one  should  make  it  his  business  to  secure  a  copy 
of  the  report  when  published.  It  is  not  only  a  reference  to  the 
laws  themselves,  but  it  treats  entertainingly  and  exhaustively  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  laws  are  applied.  Each  one  of  the 
members,  and  each  ftfrmer,  in  fact,  should  be  sure  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  annual  report  of  this  State  Board. 

Mr.  Ridgway :  One  point  I  would  like  to  ask  about.  That  is 
the  matter  of  opening  roads  when  they  are  drifted  with  snow.  I 
believe  we  are  working,  in  our  township,  directly  under  the 
statute  you  have  referred  to  in  your  paper,  except  where  we  are 
blocked  with  mow.  Sometimes  we  have  had  this  done,  and 
sometimes  the  overseers  have  stopped  this  work  because  the 
people  found  too  much  fault  with  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  overseers  are  obliged  to  open  the  roads 
when  drifted  with  snow.  Are  they  not  just  as  much  obligated  to 
open  the  roads  when  drifted  with  snow  as  when  a  tree  or  other 
obstruction  is  in  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Lanning  :  The  overseers  are  required  by  law  to  keep  the 
roads  in  passable  condition  the  year  round,  no  matter  what  the 
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obstruction  may  be.  Of  course  the  roads  are  open  for  the  public 
use  and  they  must  be  kept  so  the  year  round  by  the  overseers. 
If  they  do  not  do  so  they  are  indictable.  If  they  are  not  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  funds  they  can  resort  to  the  labor  plan, 
calling  out  the  farmers  to  help  them  to  do  the  work.  If  he  does 
not  care  to  warn  out  the  inhabitants  he  can  do  the  work  alone  if 
he  wishes.  I  think  the  plan  of  warning  out  the  inhabitants 
would  be  the  plan  to  resort  to  in  such  cases  as  this,  when  there 
are  not  sufficient  funds  in  the  treasury  to  warrant  the  work  being 
done  by  hiring  men  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Blackwell :  Was  there  not  a  law  passed  two  years  ago 
that  this  work  was  to  be  done  and  the  tax  assessed  to  pay  for 
the  work  ? 

Mr.  Lanning :  I  am  not  certain  that  such  an  act  was  passed ; 
it  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Blackwell :  I  am  not  certain  about  it  either,  but  I  think 
such  was  the  case.  The  Township  Committee,  I  think,  is  em- 
powered to  borrow  the  money,  if  necessary,  and  pay  it  out  of  the 
taxes  collected  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Giffin  :  This  road  question  is  a  long  and  difficult  one  ;  it 
reaches  all  over  the  State,  and  is  a  question  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  to  us  all  as  farmers.  It  has  cost  the  farmers  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  will  keep  on  doing  so,  I  presume.  We 
expend  an  immense  amount  of  money  for  the  repairs  to  our 
roads,  and  we  get  no  adequate  return. 

I  believe,  for  one,  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  all  the  laws  on 
this  subject  repealed,  and  other  laws  passed  more  nearly  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  supervisors  appointed,  or  in 
a  large  township  have  two  supervisors  appointed,  and  the  town- 
ship divided  into  two  districts,  each  supervisor  having  charge  of 
his  own  particular  district  as  assigned  to  him.  Then  when  re- 
pairs to  his  district  were  necessary  would  it  not  be  practicable  to 
have  him  notify  the  farmers  in  that  district  near  by  that  these 
repairs  were  necessary,  and  allow  the  farmers  to  turn  out,  accord- 
ing as  the  supervisor  might  direct,  and  these  farmers  most  direct- 
ly interested  in  that  road  turn  out  and  make  the  repairs,  the  su- 
pervisor to  keep  charge  of  the  time  each  farmer  made  with  his 
men  or  teams,  and  then  the  township  to  pay  them  for  the  work 
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done.  In  thisjway  the  farmers  will  get  what  they  pay  for,  and 
we  will  know  that  the  money  is  properly  expended. 

As  the  law  now  is  throughout  the  State,  the  overseers  employ 
broken-down  labor — generally  such  men  as  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  around  the  taverns — men  who  are  unfit  for  a 
day's  work,  and  who  cannot  earn  what  is  paid  them.  This  is  one 
reason  why  so  little  is  had  for  the  money  paid. 

I  think  the  laws  should  be  changed,  so  that  farmers  could  earn 
this  money,  and  be  paid  for  the  work  they  are  taxed  to  pay  for. 
Give  us  a  law  of  this  kind,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  far  more  satis- 
factory than  the  present  method  of  paying  out  money  for  that 
labor  which  gives  us  a  very  inadequate  return. 

Mr.  Haines :  In  reference  to  the  report  of  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Lanning,  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  of  the  points  he  makes  in 
regard  to  the  inadequate  method  of  securing  the  proper  returns 
for  money  expended. 

Going  back  six  years,  we,  in  our  township,  (Medford,)  were 
spending  every  year  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  on  our 
roads,  doing  work  that  did  not  show,  and  that  did  not  do  much 
good.  This  we  were  obliged  to  do  year  after  year.  We  kept 
going  over  the  same  ground,  with  nothing  at  all  to  show  for  it. 
Much  of  the  work  was  expended  in  the  repairing  of  washes 
and  such  things.  We  got  tired  of  this  manner  of  doing  things, 
and  the  last  three  years  we  have  adopted  another  plan, 
that  of  permanent  improvements,  instead  of  this  slip-shod  way 
of  working.  Our  idea  was  to  gravel  our  roads  and  put  them  in 
first  class  condition,  a  little  at  a  time,  as  we  could  afford  to  do  so, 
and  although  we  had  no  gravel  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  us, 
we  have  decided  to  get  it.  In  the  town  meeting  we  make  an  ap- 
propriation each  year  of  about  $1,600«  and  with  that  money  we 
buy  gravel.  This  gravel  comes  to  us  on  cars  from  some  place  on  the 
Camden  &  Atlantic  Railroad.  We  get  it  for  about  fifty  cents  per 
ton,  and  we  get  ten  or  fiifteen  hundred  dollars  worth  at  a  time. 
We  have  been  doing  this  now  for  the  last  three  years,  and  we  are 
getting  as  good  roads  as  any  one  could  ask  for — as  good  as  turn- 
pike roads,  and  better  than  any  turnpike  roads  we  have  in  our 
neighborhood.  By  this  permanent  improvement  plan,  we  expend 
no  more  money  than  we  have  been  expending  in  other  years,  and 
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we  have  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  miles  of  better  roads  than 
most  of  our  neighboring  townships  can  boast  of. 

The  material  we  use  is  a  very  singular  compound  of  gravel,  and 
I  can  only  say  that  it  makes  the  best  of  roads.  It  does  not  hold 
water,  and  packs  as  hard  as  rock,  making  a  road  equal  to  the 
best. 

It  has  been  clearly  proven  that  it  is  decidedly  to  our  advan- 
tage to  make  these  improvements  as  we  have  been  doing.  We 
are  getting  good  roads  gradually,  and  have  something  to  show  for 
the  money  we  expend. 

I  would  also  say  that  we  make  an  arrangement  so  that  the 
Township  Committee  pay  for  the  gravel  and  then  the  farmers 
torn  in  and  help  haul  it  for  nothing,  and  in  this  way  we  get  it 
distributed. 

The  Secretary :  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lanning  for 
his  very  able,  instructive  and  interesting  address. 

The  question  being  on  offering  Mr.  Lanning  a  vote  of  thanks, 
lb  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  Homer  :  Before  this  matter  is  entirely  disposed  of  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  an 
important  matter. 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  very  many  dangerous  crossings  of 
railroads  at  grade.  This  matter  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a 
railroad  crossing  I  am  frequently  obliged  to  travel  over,  and  I 
think  this  State  Board  should  take  some  measures  to  remedy 
these  matters  also. 

Although  we  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  rail- 
road authorities  to  the  matter,  such  action  seems  to  have  no 
weight  with  them,  and  they  do  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
our  requests. 

If  in  order,  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  offer  a  resolution  bear- 
ing directly  on  this  subject. 

"  Besolvedy  That  this  meeting  ask  the  Legislature  to  enact  a 
''  law  giving  the  Board  of  Freeholders  in  the  several  counties  of 
''  this  State  authority  to  compel  the  railroad  companies  to  place 
'*  watchmen  or  gates,  or  both,  at  crossings  which,  in  their  opinion, 
'^  may  be  deemed  sufficientiy  dangerous  to  warrant  the  same." 

The  Chair :  If  there  is  no  objection  offered  the  resolution  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation.    So  ordered. 
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The  Chair :  The  next  in  order  will  be  an  address  on  **  Onr 
Dairy  Interests,"  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Burnett,  President  of  the 
Bay  State  Agricultural  Society,  of  Sonthboro,  Mass. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  gentleman  to  this 
State  Board.    (Applause.) 

(See  Address.) 

The  Secretary  :  I  know  the  members  of  this  State  Board,  and 
others  who  are  here  with  us,  have  been  deeply  and  intensely  in- 
terested in  this  discussion,  and  in  the  talk  Mr.  Burnett  has  given 
us,  but  I  am  also  sorry  to  say  we  are  getting  way  behind  with 
our  work. 

I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Mr.  Burnett  for  the 
very  able,  instructive  and  interesting  address  he  has  given  us,  and 
regret  that  we  cannot  give  him  still  more  time  to  talk. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor  (Secretary)  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chair :  I  take  pleasure  in  extending  you  the  thanks  of 
this  State  Board,  Mr.  Burnett,  and  regret  that  our  time  is  limited 
so  that  we  cannot  hear  more  of  it. 

The  next  business  is  an  address  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Trenton,  on  ''Contagious  Diseases 
affecting  our  Domestic  Animals." 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Hunt  to  this  State  Board. 

(See  Dr.  Hunt's  address.) 

The  Chair :  I  would  surest,  in  regard  to  the  ideas  advanced 
by  Dr.  Hunt,  that  he  be  invited  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Legislation  and  lay  his  plans  before  that  Committee. 

Mr.  Dickinson :  I  move  that  we  suspend  the  order  of  business, 
and  call  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomination  of 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chair  :  That  will  require  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  it  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Chair :  We  will  call  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nomination  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Lippincott :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  it : 
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For  President — ^Edward  Bturrongh. 

Vice  President— Wm.  R.  Ward 

Secretary— W.  S.  Taylor. 

Treasurer — Franklin  Dye. 

ExBOurrvB  Committee  : — ^Dr.  G.  H.  Cook,  D.  D.  Denise,  and 
M.  Bacon ;  also  President,  Yice  President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

Signed  for  the  Oommittee  on  Nominations : — 

J.  LiPPiNGOTT,  Cliairman. 
M,  D.  Dickinson,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dickinson :  I  move  that  these  be  officers  of  this  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(Mr.  Dickinson  also  puts  the  motion,  which  is  unanimously 
carried.) 

The  Chair  :  On  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  fellow  associates,  I 
will  say  that  *if  our  actions  in  the  past  have  met  with  your  ap- 
proval, it  is  all  the  satisfaction  we  ask  at  your  hands.  (Applause.) 
In  the  future  we  will  also  endeavor  to  serve  you  as  in  the  past, 
and  trust  our  actions  may  meet  with  your  approbation  then  also. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  will  all  be  able  to  meet  here  again  this  time 
next  year,  without  one  single  face  missing.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary :  I  have  a  resolution  here  in  relation  to  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which  Mr.  Hatch  informed  me 
last  evening  he  would  be  pleased  to  receive.  We  can  send  it  to 
him  if  the  Board  so  directs.    It  is  as  follows  : 

''  Resolved^  That  the  establishment  of  National  Experiment 
Stations,  as  provided  in  Bill  No.  2933,  meets  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  and  we  would  respectfully 
urge  Congress  to  speedily  pass  the  same,  as  we  believe  it  to  be 
truly  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  advancement  in  this  country." 

Mr.  Nicholson :  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr. 
Hatch — that  it  be  adopted  without  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  it  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Chair :  Our  next  business  will  be  an  address  by  J.  V. 
Bragden,  of  Cape  May,  in  regard  to  ''  The  Bragden  Cure  for  Hog 
Cholera." 
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I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  this  State  Board  Dr.  J. 
Y.  Bragden.    One  word  of  explanation,  first,  however. 

In  presenting  this  matter  to  you,  the  question  of  hog  cholera 
is  one  which  interests  us  all,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
probably  the  Chair  has  suffered  as  much  loss  from  this  cause  as 
any  one  else.  If  we  have  found  a  specific  we  are  very  glad  to 
have  it  generally  known  among  our  farmers,  and  for  this  reason 
we  have  invited  Dr.  Bragden  to  come  before  this  State  Board 
and  tell  us  what  he  knows  about  it. 

Mr.  Bragden  :  I  was  kindly  invited  here  by  the  President  of 
your  Board,  but  I  don't  propose  to  go  into  any  discussion  of  the 
hog  cholera,  or  swine  plague  question. 

Your  President  suggested  that  a  resolution  be  offered  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  examine  into  this  matter,  and  report 
what  they  thought  of  the  remedy  I  had  to  offer.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  such  a  committee  appointed,  and  should  be  happy 
to  confer  with  them.  I  will  meet  you  at  any  time  you  may  name. 
I  have  here  innumerable  testimonials,  which  you  are  at  liberty 
to  examine  if  you  wish,  some  of  them  from  men  well  known,  and 
some  of  them  from  a  distance. 

This  is  one  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Hughes,  of  Bio  Grande. 

Rio  Grande,  N.  J. 
To  the  Hon.  N.  J,  Coleman ^  Commissioner  of  Agriculture^  Wash- 
ington^ D.  C  : 

Dear  Sir  : — ^This  letter  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  J.  B.  Brag- 
den. Our  pigs  were  violently  attacked  with  hog  cholera  since 
you  were  here,  and  we  lost  a  great  many  cases ;  all  the  best  of 
the  herd  is  a  total  loss. 

Mr.  Bragden  came  here  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  and  said  he 
thought  he  could  cure  those  that  were  left.  There  were  about 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  sick  hogs.  In  less  than  a  week  he  had 
them  all  well,  and  we  have  not  lost  a  single  hog  that  took  his 
medicine. 

Ejiowing  you  are  so  much  interested  in  trying  to  eject  this 
disease  out  of  the  country,  I  think  this  should  be  brought  to  your 
notice. 

Any  further  references  you  may  wish  to  make  I  can  give  yon 
myself. 
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If  you  wish  to  hear  anything  further  from  the  herd  of  hogs 
we  will  be  happy  to  give  you  any  other  information  at  any  time. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Sig.)    H.  A.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Bragden :  I  am  not  prepared  to  furnish  any  plan,  or  give 
any  mixture  here,  but  I  am  willing  to  submit  it  to  a  committee 
appointed  by  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  spent  two  years  in  finding  this  remedy,  and  it  has  proven, 
in  every  instance,  a  success.  There  has  not  been  a  single  failure 
where  the  medicine  has  been  properly  used. 

The  hogs  at  Bio  Grande  were  in  a  fearful  condition — I  never 
saw  any  worse.  I  have  a  man  with  me  here  who  had  charge  of 
about  forty  of  their  herd  of  hogs,  who  can  tell  you  about  them. 
I  think  they  buried  eleven  the  morning  I  arrived  there,  and 
they  have  never  buried  one  of  them  since.  I  went  there  three 
times. 

Dr.  Hunt :    Is  this  remedy  a  patented  invention  ? 
Mr.  Bragden  :    No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Dr.  Hunt :  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  appoint  such  a 
committee  as  Mr.  Bragden  asks  for,  but  I  would  suggest  that  it 
be  an  expert  committee,  in  part,  at  least. 

I  have  examined  the  remedy,  and  know  precisely  its  ingredi- 
ents, and  also  know  what  it  costs  to  make  it,  and  don't  feel  afraid 
to  speak  of  it  in  detail.  I  hope  Mr.  Bragden's  suggestion  will 
be  taken,  and  if  it  will  stand  the  test  I  think  it  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  farmers. 

The  Ohair :  Do  you  make  that  as  a  motion  that  such  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed — an  expert  committee  ? 

Dr.  Hunt :  I  will  make  that  as  a  motion,  and  would  say  in  ad- 
dition that  the  committee  should  be  composed  of  men  of  expe- 
rience, with  at  least  two  chemists  as  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Williams :  I  suppose  it  is  in  order  to  ask  whether  this  is 
to  be  referred  to  this  committee  for  investigation  and  analysis,  or 
to  test  it,  or  is  it  for  both  ? 
Dr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Bragden  :    Both. 

Dr.  Hunt :  The  idea  would  be  for  them  to  make  a  tabulated 
series  of  experiments,  uniting  on  a  statement  of  the  facts  as 
brought  out  by  their  investigations. 
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The  Chair  :    By  whom  is  that  committee  to  be  appointed  ? 

Dr.  Hunt :    By  the  Chair. 

The  Chair :  I  will  consider  that  and  announce  the  appoint- 
ments later  on. 

Mr.  DeCou  :    I  move  we  adjourn  until  2  P.  M. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  DeCou,  it  was  agreed 
to. 

Board  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.  with  Hon.  Edward  Burrough, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chair :  Is  the  Committee  on  a  National  Board  of  Agri- 
culture ready  to  report  ? 

Mr.  DeCou :  We  consider  the  time  too  short  to  make  out  a 
report  in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  you 
have  placed  in  our  hands. 

We  would  say,  however,  we  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  Board  of  Agriculture  not  only  feasible  and  advisa- 
ble, but  of  the  utmost  importance ;  the  farmers  are  being  well 
organized,  with  subordinate  farmers'  societies,  next  coming  the 
County  Boards,  then  the  State  Board,  and  there  we  stop.  Now, 
what  we  want  is  a  United  States  Board  of  Agriculture. 

We  further  consider  that  when  it  is  properly  established  by 
farmers  it  will  be  not  only  important  but  indispensible,  and  we 
think  that  the  committee  to  have  charge  of  this  all  important 
subject,  to  forward  its  interests,  should  be  active  men,  authorized 
by  this  society  to  correspond  with,  or  visit  in  person,  like  so- 
cieties in  other  States,  and  do  whatsoever  they  can  to  forward  this 
movement  as  fast  as  possible. 

(Signed)  Isaac  DeCou, 

David  Eoe, 

J.  B.  BOGEBS, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Budd:  I  move  that  we  accept  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  committee  be  discharged. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Budd,  it  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Pancoast.     (Beads) : 

Whebeas,  we  believe  that  much  personal  and  some  other 
property  now  escapes  taxation,  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of 
the  agriculturists ; 
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Besolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Agricoltnre  appoint  a 
committee  to  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  a 
tax'law  that  will  remedy  these  defects,  and  be  constitutional. 

I  move  its  adoption.     (Laughter.) 

The  question  being  upon  the  motion  to  adopt  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCou :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
Oommittee  on  the  National  Board  of  Agriculture ;  are  we  dis- 
charged, or  do  we  still  stand  as  that  committee  ? 

The  Chair :    The  committee  was  discharged. 

Mr.  DeCou:  If  we  are  discharged  I  move  the  appointment 
of  another  committee.  The  desire  is  to  refer  to  a  committee  to 
report  at  our  next  annual  meeting,  in  the  meantime  correspond- 
ing with  other  societies,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  advance 
the  interest  in  such  a  movement  in  our  behalf. 

The  Chair :  Our  former  action  will  have  to  be  reconsidered 
if  you  wish  to  do  that.  The  committee  was  discharged  by  the 
motion  that  accepted  your  report,  and  if  we  want  to  take  other 
action  we  must  reconsider  that  motion.  As  it  now  stands  it 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  for  them  to 
report  upon  it.  That  was  also  the  understanding  when  the  first 
committee  was  appointed — that  they  should  report  to  this  State 
Board,  and  the  report  then  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Leg- 
islation for  report. 

Mr.  Bodine:  I  move  you  that  this  State  Board  hold  their 
annual  meetings  hereafter  for  three  days,  instead  of  two,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  be  instructed  to  so  arrange  in 
future. 

My  reason  for  making  the  motion  is  this — ^that  the  reporters 
from  the  different  county  boards,  with  their  county  reports,  are 
entirely  shut  out  by  the  present  arrangement,  so  much  so  at  least 
that  we  get  no  information  from  them.  I  think  these  papers  are 
just  as  important  to  us,  and  just  as  interesting  as  anything  else 
we  can  listen  to,  and  the  papers  prepared  should  be  produced  in 
full  and  be  discussed,  in  order  that  we  may  fully  bring  out  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  points  introduced  or  suggested.  There 
is  also  insufficient  time  to  either  listen  to  or  discuss  the  able 
papers  of  those  who  have  been  asked  to  come  before  this  State 
Board  with  their  papers  for  our  benefit  and  instruction. 
In  the  report  of  the  gentleman  from  Trenton,  Mr.  Lanning,  in 
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his  address  on  the  eare  of  roads,  and  the  address  of  Mr.  Burnett^ 
on  oar  dairy  interests,  both  these  subjects  oonld  have  been  dis- 
cussed much  more  fully,  as  there  were  many  points  the  individual 
members  here  would  have  been  glad  to  have  brought  out,  had 
sufficient  time  been  offered  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

There  is  such  a  rush  of  business  crowded  into  these  two  days- 
that  we  don't  have  sufficient  time  to  properly  transact  it ;  I  there* 
fore  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  provide 
a  three  days'  session  for  1888. 

Mr.  Stiles :  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  Connecticut,  where 
there  is  a  most  successful  board  of  agriculture,  it  is  the  custom  to 
have  but  one  paper  assigned  to  each  session,  one  for  the  forenoon 
and  one  for  the  afternoon  of  each  day  of  the  session. 

I  would  second  the  motion  of  Brother  Bodine,  and  would  sug- 
gest that  instead  of  crowding  the  programme  so  full  we  give  more 
time  to  each  discussion,  by  having  some  one  read  one  paper  in 
each  session,  and  then  have  that  discussed  fully  and  freely. 

The  Chair :    Do  you  make  that  as  an  amendment  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Stiles  :  I  would  like  to  have  it  so,  but  we  don't  want  to 
instruct  the  Executive  Committee  in  their  duties. 

Mr.  Bodine  :  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  that  we  don't  wish  to  instruct  them  in  their  du- 
ties, and  this  will  be  discretionary  with  them,  tf  they  are  short 
of  funds,  or,  for  some  other  reason,  think  it  unwise  to  do  this, 
they  must  use  their  judgment ;  we  don't  wish  to  appear  as  in- 
structing them. 

The  Chair  :  If  it  is  thought  best  then  we  will  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  action  as  they  may 
deem  to  the  best  interests  of  this  State  Board,  and  of  the  farmers 
of  New  Jersey.  As  I  hear  no  objections  offered  the  matter  is 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Garrison :  I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution  here  that  I 
think  might  greatly  simplify  the  trouble  with  the  reading  of  these 
county  reports. 

^*J2e8olved,  That  hereafter  the  time  allowed  for  the  reading  of 
reports  from  the  county  boards  shall  not  exceed  ten  (10)  minutes,, 
to  any  county  represented." 

Mr.  Ege :  I  do  not  like  that  resolution  in  its  present  shape,  as 
ten  minutes  is  insufficient  time  to  allot  to  the  reading  of  a  counts- 
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report.  For  some  of  thein  it  woiild\  he  gttffident/x>f  course,  feut 
where  the  secretary  of  the  ^sonnty  boird  is  a  Eve  inaii,  and 
spends  so  much  tim^  in  staking  up  ah  interesting  teport,  tein 
minutes  is  a  ridic^oiisfy  sihall  i^lldtment  for  him  to  reliiiitHn. 
Eyen  twice  that  is  lilbtfe  tmm^^  aa9  I  wotdd  amend  ta  nMke  i{ 
twenty  minutes,  instated  of  ^ten  m&mfes.  '  -; 

Mr.  Lippincbtt:  -  "W^e  hold- the  meetings  of  tMs  State  Btard 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  valualsfle  information  to  its  m'embev^; 
and  to  farmers,  and  we  don't  want  to  cripple  the  efiPorts  t>{^th^d6^ 
who  bring  matters  of  int^rtet  here  for  our  instruction.  8dm*  of 
these  reports  will  need  oiily  three  minutes  (laughter)  and  some 
need  hsdf  an  hour,  iyt  even  an  hour,  and  we  sh6uld  giv^  th^ni 
the  time  they  require  for  the  proper  rehderifig  of  their  reports. 

The  Chair :  The  tnotibn  is  to  limit  the  time  to  ten  minutes, 
and  this  has  been  amended  to  limit  to  twenty  minutes,  aiM  ^^is 
amendment  has  been  again  amended,  Hmiting  the  time  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  fianendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  question  \ms^  on  ^St&  original  motion  as  amended,  that 
the  reading  of  the  county  reports  be  limited  to  filteeii  minuted  is 
i^reed  to.  *     :  -    .  y 

Mr.  Dickinson :  I  more  now  that  w^  refer  ft  to  the^Ekecufiye 
Oommittee,  with  instruotions"  to' devise  some  siai&lfactory  means 
of  adjusting  this  mattet.  *  ^    '   -: :..     :   ..  r  ;    ''  - 

The  question  heiiig  on  the  teoia6n  of  Mr!  Di^Mnson,  to  r^ef  {o 
the  Executive  Comi:dittee,it1s%*eed'4jb;     '       •      .;- .     .  :*  \ 

Mr.  Bodine :  I  tUidef^ood  fr6m  members  present  at  this  Btat^ 
Board  yesterday,  who  dtt^ndlfd  the 'Meetings  of -the  Board  a  nttnf- 
ber  of  years  ago,  whto  itN^as  in  its  infancy,  thatlhey  cotdd  scar6bly 
get  a  decent  quorum^  Utid  that  there  were  but  ^ry  few  wTio  tobi' 
any  interest  in  its  doings.'  It  was  l^aid  ^hat  scarcely  «  dozen  people 
could  be  gotten  togeth^,  and  tSiat  ifr  wte  831  they  taxM  do  to 
find  business  enough  to  Occupy  th€^  lor  a  single  day. 

To-day  you  have  her^  Wife  you  isecretaries  bl -countjf  boards 
who  have  spent  time  a^d  labor  in  preparing  valuable  county 
reports,  and  you  scarcely  give  them  time  enough  in  two  dayei  to 
read  them.  If  this  State  Board  keeps  on  growing  in  this  way 
you  *will  soon  have  ta  spend  a  week  here,  and  you  wont  get* 
through  then. 
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Mr.  I^e  :  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  this  Board  since 
it  was  first  organized.  I  have  attended  all  the  meetings  since  the 
first,  and  I  can  look  back  to  the  time  when  we  had  scarcely  any 
business  to  transact,  except  to  hear  the  report  of  Dr.  Cook,  and 
to  ask  him  a  few  questions,  and  have  a  little  discussion,  and 
make  out  our  bills  for  our  expenses  (laughter)  and  go  home. 
This  constituted  about  all  the  business  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  its  annual  meetings  for  the  first  few  years  after  it 
was  organized. 

The  principal  business  of  this  State  Board  is  to  foster  and  en- 
courage the  organization  of  county  boards,  local  agricultural 
societies,  farmers'  clubs,  granges,  &c.,  all  over  the  State.  This 
is  the  object  of  the  State  Board,  and  this  object  is  a  very  proper 
one.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  these  annual  meet- 
ings is  the  reports  made  by  the  county  boards,  and  we  cannot 
afEbrd  to  choke  them  off,  when  so  much  care  has  been  expended 
by  the  different  secretaries  in  preparing  them.  They  say  fifteen 
minutes  is  ample  time  for  the  delivery  of  these  reports.  Why, 
the  very  absurdity  of  such  a  statement  appears  on  its  face. 
There  are  very  few  of  these  secretaries  that  can  make  a  credita- 
ble report  that  can  be  read  in  less  than  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, 
and  they  should  have  as  much  time  as  they  require. 

We  come  here  to  listen  to  matters  of  interest  to  the  members 
of  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey, 
and  to  the  farmers  of  other  States.  We  can  listen  to  matters 
that  are  talked  about  here  before  you ;  but  we  want  to  know 
about  the  condition  of  agriculture  throughout  the  State.  That 
is  what  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  for. 

We  in  the  county  boards  meet  four  or  five  times  a  year,  and  we 
report  to  this  State  Board.  The  secretaries  of  our  county 
boards  are  expected  to  report  all  that  has  been  done  in  our 
meetings — ^and  all  in  fifteen  minutes.  Of  course  I  suppose  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  should  such  a  rule  prevail,  the  State  Board 
would  be  willing  to  grant  indulgence  to  those  having  an  interest- 
ing report  to  make,  and  give  them  more  time. 

Mr.  Garrison :  There  are  twenty-one  counties  in  the  State, 
and  if  we  gather  them  all  in  you  can  see  how  much  time  it  will 
take  to  hear  their  reports,  if  half  an  hour  is  allowed  each  one.  If 
we  attempt  to  do  this  what  is  the  result  ?    The  entire  time  is 
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given  to  one  or  two  counties,  and  nothing  is  heard  from  the 
others.  These  counties  which  get  no  chance  to  be  heard  from  want 
justice,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Forsythe :  This  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  grown  up 
from  its  infancy  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Since  I  have  been 
coming  to  these  annual  meetings  I  can  remember  great  changes. 
Formerly  the  difficulty  was  to  get  enough  business  before  us  to 
occupy  our  time,  and  now  when  we  have  business  it  is  proposed 
to  choke  off  its  being  presented.  At  first  we  had  reports  from 
but  very  few  counties,  and  now  you  are  receiving  from  most  of 
them  reports  full  of  interest  and  of  great  value  to  the  people,  not 
only  of  this,  but  other  States.  Are  you  going  to  cut  these  short 
now  ?  Are  you  going  to  undo  everything  you  have  been  doing  in 
the  past  few  years  ?  Are  you  going  to  prevent  the  very  thing 
you  have  been  working  so  hard  to  secure — ^reports  from  your 
county  boards  ?  It  is  folly  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  If  two  days 
are  not  enough  time  for  the  business  of  this  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture— for  the  business  that  comes  before  it  to  be  transacted — 
let  us  take  a  week,  and  if  one  week  is  not  enough  let  us  take  two 
weeks,  but  don*t  let  us  spoil  all  the  work  we  have  tried  so  hard 
to  accomplish.  It  is  our  business  to  hear  these  reports,  and  let 
us  hear  them.  Our  business  is  here  just  as  much  as  anywhere 
else,  and  we  have  the  time  to  spare  now,  in  the  winter.  Never  in 
our  history  have  we  as  farmers  been  so  well  organized  in  New 
Jersey,  and  now  let  us  encourage  the  good  work — ^let  the  good 
work  go  on.     (Applause.) 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  there  been  so  much  intelligence  and  ability  assembled  as  we 
have  at  this  meeting  of  1887,  and  now  do  we  wish  to  discourage 
that  which  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  perfect  ?  Never.  (Ap- 
plause). We  have  never  had  such  a  large  attendance  here  before, 
and  we  hope  to  continue  these  successful  meetings,  this  interest 
that  is  shown  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of 
New  Jersey.  Let  us  go  on  increasing  the  attendance  of  this 
State  Board,  by  encouraging  good  reports  and  by  encouraging 
the  introduction  of  matters  of  interest. 

The  Chair :  As  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  their  action  I  think  we  had  better  postpone  f^iy 
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further  ddsoussipn  ou  the  subjiect  now,  ajxijpxoceed  with  our  order 
of  businQS&j  with  which  we  are  behindhaxi4> 

The  next  business  to  come  before  us  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore F.  Baker,  of  Oumberland»oj>;",Px^aring  Vegetable  Crops 
for  Market^"  .      .  •      ..,','  _  ' 

/-  '  fSee^Paper.]  -' 

Mr.;  Bii(U,rofthe'Oomi]dit66'  oii.'ijiegiBlation:  If  there  is  no 
objection  we^wiOAild  like4ia  afifer  onrrrepoit  now. 

':  Tha  Obair  r  JQnder  a  eonpeiisioii  of  tbaxules  I  suppose  you  can 
do  so.    If  ^here  is  no  objeotiDn  we. wilt  hear  fik^ni  M.  Budd. 

* '  Mk  Badd :  The  jeadution  in/ regard,  to  the  protection  of  dan- 
gerous ndlvoad  crossings,  wawonid  report  favorably. 

.  We  wmdd  ulsa  like  to  offer  a .  resolutifitei,  and  will  hand  same 
orar  to  yonrrSaqretary  to  read.  ;  r.        > 

'  TheOhair  :  Will  the  Seciretary.plaase  read  the  resolutions,  and 
the  board  will  take  action  on  tiiem  ? 

-  Whiebbas;  Your,  committee^  -  to  which  ail. .  4egislatiye  matters 
hare  heen.  refexrad,  boliaye^  the  aima  4nd  objects  of  the  State 
Baani  wilL  be  better^  seryed  by  jihe. appointment  of  a  new  Leg- 
islative 0canniitte(»;&er8&re^  ^ 

liZsM^^iifid^,  .That  this; State:  Board  ap^aih  President  and 

Secretarjr  the  Committee  on  Ije^lati€)izi.fo£.  the  ensuing  year, 
andiihfr  prssent.eommittee  be  disehaxgsd.  . ; 

.Mr.  Budd:    I  move  its  adoptkot.. 

The  Chair :  I  hope  you  will  all  be  easeful  how  you  vote  on 
that  question,  for  we'  don't  wanttanj  hotter  committee  than  the 
oae^va  have,  Mkd  we  want  thenttq  reoksinjiist  as  they  are. 

.The  question  -being  on  the  adapfloa  erf  the  resolution  of  the 
Lc^)slatiTe06mnuttee,it  was'lost.  -. 
The  Saeretary  reads :       ....-'.• 

'  Be9Qlmd^.  That  -  this  sieeting  ask.  the  Legislature  to  enact  a 
law  gtring  the  JBoard  of  FreeholdexB  in  the  several  counties  of 
this  Stateanthortty  to  compel  the  railr^d  companies  to  place 
watohmen  cnr  gates,^  or  botb^  at  oros«JngS;which,  in  their  opinion, 
may  be  deemed  sufficiently  dangero to  to  warrant  the  same. 
Mx.  Hutdiixisaa :    I  move  its  adoption^. 

•  The  question  being  on  the  nuotion  toiadopt  it  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Budd :  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Lanning  in  his  address  we 
4ilso  report  fayorably. 

The  Chair :  If  there  is  no  objection  we  will  accept  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  and  the  committee  will  be  con- 
tinued.    So  ordered. 

The  Chair :  We  will  now  hear  from  the  Committee  on  Special 
State  Premiums. 

Mr.  Baker  :     (Beads  report  as  follows) : 

TotK$  NiJ.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

As  Chairman  of  jour  State  Premium  Committee,  I  haye  com- 
plied with  jour  request  and  resolution  passed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  as  far  as  possible. 

You  will  find  my  report  confined  to  one  division  of  the  State 
premiums — ^Farm  Products. 

In  the  act  approved  March  30th,  1874,  entitled  '*  an  act  to  pro- 
mote the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey," 
Section  3d,  last  clause,  will  be  found,  **  and  upon  the  conclusion 
of  such  awards,  said  judges  shall  make  and  submit  a  full  and 
complete  written  report  of  all  their  doings  to  said  State  Premium 
Committee."  Whether  this  clause  of  the  act  has  been  complied 
with  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  no  such  a  report  baa  ever 
come  to  my  notice,  and  finding  such  the  case  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wm. 
M.  Force,  Secretary  of  this  "  State  Society,"  who  kindly  for- 
warded to  me  the  statements  of  crops  as  I  shall  present  them  to 
you.  Though  not  as  full  and  explicit  as  your  committee  had  de- 
sired, it  is  the  best  we  can  command. 

First  premium  crop  of  five  acres  of  wheat,  by  John  H.  Denise, 
Monmouth  county.  Wheat  sown  on  land  where  potatoes  had 
been  harvested.    Time  of  sowing,  September  28th. 

The  land  received  as  a  dressing,  prior  to  planting  potatoes,  ten 
loads  of  stable  manure  and  four  hundred  bushels  Squankum 
marl  per  acre,  plowed  under,  and  eight  hundred  pounds  commer- 
<5ial  fertilizer  after  plowing ;  four  hundred  pounds  per  acre  drilled 
in  with  wheat  at  sowing  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  applied  to  wheat  about  first  of  May. 
Harvested  July  fifth  and  sixth,  and  thrashed  in  August.  Yielded 
per  acre  forty-five  and  twenty-seven  sixtieths  bushels.  Sold  for 
$1  per  bushel ;  quantity  sown  per  acre  one  and  a  half  bushels ; 
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land,  heavy  clay  loam.  Will  get  seven  hundred  bushels  from 
twenty  acres,  the  Fultz  variety  surpassing  all  others  in  yield ; 
next  in  yield,  Finley. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  as  required  by  law. 

First  Premium:  Five  acres  of  com,  by  John  H.  Denise, 
Monmouth  county.  Land  a  timothy  sod  dress  in  &11,  with  five 
hundred  bushels  of  Squankum  marl,  six  hundred  pounds  per  acre 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  drilled  in  broadcast  before  planting. 
Oorn  planted  four  feet  four  inches  in  hills,  with  three  stalks  per 
hill;  received  level  cultivation.  Land,  a  clay  loam;  variety, 
large  white  gourd  seed,  in  good  cribbing  order  when  husked,  and 
yielded  as  weighed  at  time  of  husking  eighty-nine  and  forty  fifty- 
sixths  bushels  per  acre. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  as  required  by  law. 

First  Premium :  Five  acre  crop  clover  hay,  to  John  H.  Denise, 
Monmouth  county.  Yield,  three  tons  twelve  hundred  pounds  per 
acre.    Sold  for  $11  per  ton. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  according  to  law. 

First  Premium :  Five  acres  timothy  hay,  To  J.  H.  Denise, 
Monmouth  county.  A  yield  per  acre  of  three  tons  and  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  Mowed  twice  the  previous  year,  but  not  pas- 
tured. Hay  sold  in  August  at  $13  per  ton.  Land  very  heavily 
fertilized  at  time  of  seeding.  This  year  an  exceptional  year  for 
grass.  This  the  second  year's  mowing.  Cut  this  year  from  sixty 
acres  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  showing  the  benefit  of 
high  manuring  when  season  is  suitable. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  by  law. 

First  Premium :  Five  acres  of  oats,  to  Ohas.  S.  Cooper,  Mor- 
ris county.  Upon  five  acres  of  black  soil  I  sowed  eighteen 
bushels  of  white  oats.  I  plowed  the  ground  and  harrowed  in  the 
oats  without  any  manure,  on  which  I  raised  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  bushels  of  oats  and  about  five  tons  of  straw.  Sold 
the  oats  at  thirty*five  cents  a  bushel  at  the  farm. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  as  required  by  law. 

First  Premium :  Crop  of  carrots,  four  acres,  to  H.  D.  Oliphant, 
of  Essex  county.  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  May,  1886,  we 
sowed  on  flat  surface  nineteen  rows  three  hundred  feet  in  length 
with  Planet  Jr.  seed  drill,  one  pound  of  seed,  using  no  bam  yard 
manure  and  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  Rand's  fer-^ 
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tilizer.  From  this  ground  we  harvested  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber one  hundred  and  ninety-five  bushels  of  carrots.  During 
August  and  September  the  crops  made  very  little  growth  by  rea- 
son of  continued  dry  weather,  which  prevented  an  average  yield. 
Of  the  above  crop  I  have  sold  one  hundred  and  forty-two  bushels 
for  $81.60,  reserving  balance  for  our  own  stock. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  as  required  by  law. 

First  Premium :  Crop  of  one  acre  Mangel  Wurtzels,  to  H.  D. 
Oliphant,  of  Essex  county.  On  the  20th  day  of  May,  1886,  we 
sowed  with  Planet  Jr.  seed  drill  thirty-four  rows,  three  hundred 
feet  long,  of  long  red  Mangold  Wurtzels  beets,  and  twenty-two 
rows  of  Yellow  Globe  beet.  The  ground  flat  and  rows  about 
thirty  inches  apart.  On  this  ground  was  spread  in  November, 
1885,  forty  cart  loads  of  bam  yard  manure  and  plowed  in.  The 
ground  was  re-plowed  in  the  Spring  and  thoroughly  harrowed 
with  Acme  harrow,  working  in  broadcast  one  thousand  pounds 
Band's  fertilizer.  From  this  acre  of  ground  we  harvested  the  last 
week  in  October  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  bushels  of  long  red 
beets  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  bushels  of  Yellow  Globe — 
in  all  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  bushels.  The  season  was  a 
particularly  unfavorable  one  because  of  the  severe  and  continued 
drought,  having  ten  weeks  in  August,  September  and  October 
with  little  or  no  rain.  Of  the  above  crop  I  have  sold  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  bushels  for  $134-— the  balance  being 
used  for  our  own  use. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  as  required  by  law. 

First  Premium :  For  one  acre  ensilage,  to  Joseph  W.  Gorry, 
Union  county.  The  crop  was  grown  upon  a  sand  and  clay  mix- 
ture, with  a  gravel  subsoil,  which  had  been  in  meadow  eight  years 
previous.  The  sod  was  plowed  the  last  week  in  December,  1886, 
and  on  April  10th,  1886, 1  applied  broadcast  fifteen  bushels  of 
oyster  shell  lime.  This  was  harrowed  with  a  drag  harrow.  On 
May  16th,  fifteen  loads  of  barnyard  manure  was  spread  with  a 
Eemp  spreader  and  again  harrowed.  On  the  20th  of  May,  two 
hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  was  applied  broadcast  and 
harrowed  in.  On  June  9th,  one  bushel  of  Southern  white  com 
was  drilled  with  the  Farmers'  Friend  grain  drill,  the  rows  being 
thirty-two  inches  apart.  The  cultivation  consisted  of  passing  a 
one  horse  cultivator  through  the  rows  at  two  different  workings. 
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The  acre  was  measured  and  corn  cut,  weighed  and  ensilaged  on 
the  10th  day  of  September,  by  Messrs.  J.  Phillips,  H.  Goodman 
and  Henry  Klsyb,  and  weight  found  to  be  twenty-one  tons  four 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  as  required. 

First  Premium ;  Crop  of  one  acre  peaches,  to  H.  D,  Oli- 
phant,  Essex  county.  On  the  above  acre  stand  one  hundred 
trees  of  Late  Crawford  and  forty-two  trees  of  Old  Mixon. 
These  trees  were  set  out  in  1882,  age  two  years  from  the  bud. 
We  had  the  first  fruit  (a  few  baskets  only)  in  1884^  about  one 
hundred  baskets  in  1885,  and  this  year  we  gathered  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  baskets. 

The  orchard  is  on  ground  reclaimed  from  a  wild  state  about 
five  years  ago,  has  had  only  ordinary  care  and  but  little  manure. 
We  have  sold  from  this  acre  of  ground  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  baskets  of  Crawf ords,  and  eighty-*six  baskets  of  Old  Mixons, 
for  an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  and  fifteen  one 
hundredths  dollars — nearly  all  to  one  dealer  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  as  required  by  law. 

First  Premium :  Crop  of  quarter  acre  of  onions,  to  John  Henry 
Yanness,  of  Morris  county.  In  the  fall  of  1886  I  had  the  ground 
plowed  and  let  it  lay  in  the  furrow  without  harrowing  until  the 
spring  of  *86,  then  we  applied  patent  manure  at  the  rate  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  lbs.  to  the  acre.  We  then  harrowed  it  in  without 
plowing.  After  raking  over  we  sowed  one  and  one-quarter  lbs. 
of  onion  seed  and  raised  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  bushels 
of  onions.  The  soil  is  known  as  peat  soil.  I  have  raised  onions 
on  this  same  land  for  the  last  ten  years  with  nearly  the  same 
success,  some  years  more  successful  than  others.  I  used  barnyard 
manure  for  two  or  three  years,  then  for  a  year  or  two  patent 
manures.  The  onions  were  as  good  the  last  year  as  the  first. 
For  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  bushels  I  received  seventy 
cents  per  bushel,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
and  ninety  one  hundredths  dollars  in  the  Newark  market. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  as  required  by  law. 

Second  Premium :  Crop  of  onions,  to  Charles  S.  Cooper,  of 
Morris  county.  Upon  one-quarter  acre  of  black  soil  I  sowed  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  onion  seed  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart, 
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upon  which  I  put  four  tons  of  barnyard  manure.  I  raised  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  bushels,  which  will  average  me  on  the 
market  ninety  cents  per  bushel,  or  $116.10. 

Swoiji  and  subscribed  as  required  by  law. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  best  we  could  do  in  the  way  of  a  report. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  this  board  at  this  meeting  be  requested  to  carefully 
consider  such  changes  and  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  State  as  they  may  deem  proper  and 
desirable  and  that  they  should  embody  such  recommendation  in  a 
report  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  board. 
Signed  by  the  Oommittee, 

Theo.  F.  Bakeb, 
P.  T.  Quinn. 

The  Ohair  :  If  there  is  no  objection  the  report  of  the  State 
Premium  Committee  will  be  received  and  filed.    So  ordered. 

Mr.  Bidgway  :  I  have  a  resolution  here  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit, if  there  is  no  objection. 

Whebeas,  The  organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  already  become  rather  unwieldy  for  the  time  set  apart  for  its 
business,  and 

Whereas,  The  different  reports  of  State  and  county  boards, 
and  other  reports  from  the  different  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies  occupy  so  much  time  in  reading ;  therefore  be  it 

JSesolvedf  That  hereafter  the  reports  of  the  different  organiza- 
tions, in  order  to  facilitate  business,  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
this  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  printed  and  laid  before  the  members  of  the 
Board  on  the  day  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chair :  If  there  is  no  objection  the  resolution  will  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.    So  ordered. 

Mr.  Williams :  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  little  information 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Special  State  Premiums. 

On  what  grounds  are  these  awards  made,  for  these  crops,  as 
reported  ?  Are  they  based  on  the  amount  of  the  crop,  or  on  the 
amount  of  money  received  for  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  Baker  (chairman  of    the  Committee    on  Special  State 
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PremiumB)  :  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  is  offered  by  the 
State  as  a  premitun  for  the  best  crops. 

Mr.  Williams :  On  the  size  of  the  crop,  or  on  the  money 
value  ? 

Mr.  Baker :    Both. 

Mr.  Williams  :  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  false  method  of  award- 
ing the  money.  If  one  man  has  better  facilities  than  another  for 
converting  his  crops  into  money  he  will  secure  the  best  value, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  crop  raised.  I  think  it  should 
be  based  on  the  largest  amount  of  product  produced  from  the 
smallest  amount  of  ground,  and  not  on  the  amount  of  money 
the  crop  may  bring  when  sold. 

I  might  sell  my  crops  of  grapes  for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound, 
and  my  neighbor,  through  having  better  facilities  for  selling,  may 
sell  his  for  ten  cents  a  pound  more  than  I,  and  draw  this  premimn, 
even  though  my  crop  were  heavier,  for  his  small  crop  would  bring 
more  money  than  my  large  one,  at  a  less  price. 

The  Ohair :  The  next  in  order  on  our  programme  is  an  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  J.  C.  Arthur,  Botanist  of  New  York  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y., ''  Botany  Applied  to  Agri- 
culture." 

[See  Paper.] 

Mr.  Ege  :  I  move  that  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  be 
ordered  printed,  and  that  we  extend  to  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  able  and  instructive  paper. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ege,  it  was  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  :  Are  there  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  addressed  you  ? 

Mr.  Pancoast :  You  refer  in  your  paper  to  the  advisability  of 
soaking  oats  in  a  copper  solution.  Is  this  equally  effective  if  the 
oats  are  allowed  to  dry  three  or  four  days  or  a  week  ?  Are  they 
soaked  and  sown  immediately  after  soaking  ? 

Mr.  Arthur :  They  are  soaked  and  dried  and  then  sown.  I 
don't  know  what  the  result  would  be  if  allowed  to  stand  three  or 
four  days.  They  are  soaked  in  sulphate  of  copper.  Sulphate  of 
iron  would  also  answer.  So  would  potash,  but  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash is  considered  the  best.    I  have  now  forgotten  the  exact  pro- 
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portiona  we  used,  bat  I  know  there  was  no  injury  even  when  the 
solution  was  very  strong.  There  is  but  very  little  danger  of  in- 
jury to  them. 

I  mentioned  this  because  I  noticed  in  the  census  report  of 
1880,  in  regard  to  cereals,  the  impression  was  given  forth  that 
oats  did  not  suffer  from  rust — that  they  were  not  troubled  with 
any  disease  which  could  be  remedied.  StiU  they  do  rust  badly, 
and  we  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  them. 

I  think  it  is  the  general  impression  throughout  the  country, 
both  West  and  East,  that  oats  do  not  smut  to  any  extent.  I  am 
sure  this  is  a  fallacy,  for  they  certainly  do.  The  reason  this  claim 
is  made  is  that  the  smutty  heads  are  overlooked.  If  you 
take  the  trouble  to  count,  I  am  sure  you  will  find  in  almost  every 
lot  of  oats,  in  almost  every  season,  and  in  almost  every  crop,  a 
great  number  of  smutted  heads. 

The  Chair :  Lieutenant  Dunwoody,  who  was  invited  to  be  with 
us  yesterday,  has  come  from  Washington  to-day  and  will  address 
you  on  the  subject  of  "  Our  Signal  Service." 

[See  Paper.] 

Mr.  F.  DeCou :  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 
tendered  to  Lieutenant  Dunwoody  for  his  able  and  interesting 
address. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  DeOoa,  it  was  agreed 
to,  unanimously. 

The  Chair :  I  would  now  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Cook  to  make  some 
few  remarks  in  this  connection. 

Dr.  Cook :  I  have  only  a  word  to  say.  All  this  that  has  been 
brought  before  you  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  General  Hazen, 
for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  National  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington.  He  has  kindly  sent  from  Washington,  from  the 
office  there,  a  representative,  only  asking  that  this  weather  ser- 
vice be  established  in  New  Jersey. 

I  was  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  it  that  I 
was  quite  willing  to  endorse  it,  but  I  had  not  the  leisure  to  do 
much  with  it  myself,  though  I  heartily  approved  of  the  proposed 
organization  of  such  a  weather  service  in  this  State.  I  also 
promised  to  do  anything  I  could  to  advance  the  idea  with  the 
farmers,  and  introduce  it  to  their  favorable  notice.    I  am  in  no 
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wise  connected  with  it  myself,  however.  They  have  forniBhed  a 
representatiye  from  the  Signal  Office  in  Washington  who  does  all 
the  work,  and  I  only  endorse  the  papers  and  sign  them.  I  don't 
want  you  to  think  that  this  was  accomplished  through  any  work 
of  mine,  as  it  has  all  been  done  by  this  representative  from 
General  Hazen's  office,  at  Washington.  All  that  I  have  done  was 
to  endorse  and  recommend  the  movement  that  is  now  being 
made. 

The  scheme  is  certainly  worth  all  that  can  be  said  of  it.  Ton 
know  already  of  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

You  all  know  what  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  if  we  could  look  for- 
ward fifteen  years  in  the  future  tiiere  is  no  telling  what  may  be 
done  in  that  time. 

The  government  in  asking  us  to  organize  this  service  in  New 
Jersey  knows  the  full  value  of  such  weather  predictions,  and  they 
have  furnished  a  representative  who  is  doing  all  the  work.  They 
certainly  merit  our  co-operation,  and  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
advance  the  movement  so  much  in  our  interest.  There  is  no 
other  State  in  the  United  States  so  well  adapted  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  service  as  is  this  State  of  New  Jersey.  We  have 
railroads  running  everywhere,  and  at  all  the  stations  on  these 
roads,  except  the  Erie — and  we  hope  to  have  their  co-operation 
also,  in  the  near  future — ^these  weather  bulletins  are  displayed, 
warning  the  people  of  threatened  changes  of  weather,  hours  in 
advance  of  such  change.  These  messages  are  sent  to  the  tele- 
graph offices  all  over  the  State,  and  any  one  willing  to  receive 
the  information  can  obtain  it  free  of  cost.  Clubs,  societies, 
individuals  may  receive  and  make  use  of  these  reports  as  their 
interests  demand.  The  whole  thing  is  done  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  I  think  they  are  as  liberal  with  us  as  they  can  be. 
The  railroads  have  also  been  very  liberal  with  us  in  co-operating 
so  heartily  with  this  movement.  Though  the  Erie  Railway  has 
not  yet  promised  to  co-operate  with  us,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it,  too,  will  help  us. 

We  have  in  New  Jersey  a  mile  of  railroad  for  a  little  less  than 
every  four  square  miles  of  area.  If  these  flags  were  displayed  at 
stations  along  the  lines  of  our  roads  you  can  understand  what  aii 
aid  it  would  be  to  us,  for  the  farmers  in  almost  every  townshi]> 
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of  the  State  would  be  able  to  see  these  signals  a&  displayed.  Yon 
would  in  this  way  be  able  to  get  reliable  information  almost  or 
quite  twenty^fonr  hours  in  advance  of  any  change  in  the  weather 
— ^information  of  the  utmost  value  to  you,  enabling  you  in  many 
cases  to  save  valuable  crops  that  might,  otherwise,  be  destroyed 
for  want  of  this  knowledge,  which  would  enable  you  to  house  the 
crop  before  the  threatened  change  should  arrive.  Of  course  you 
can  many  of  you  get  this  information  from  your  newspapers,  but 
this  notice  very  often  does  not  reach  you  until  late  in  the  day, 
and  the  predictions  given  are  those  of  the  night  before,  but  these 
would  be  later  in  the  day  and,  henee,  more  useful  to  you. 

The  Government^  in  offering  to  do  this  for  us,  is  offering  us 
that  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey — ^to 
the  entire  State— and  I  only  hope  it  will  be  taken  hold  of  ter- 
nestly  and  pushed  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  Signal  Service  has  no  money  to  do  this  for  uS,  and  we 
must  lend  a  helping  hand  if  we  would  make  it  a  success.  They 
have  been  willing  to  send  one  of  their  officers  here  to  take  dtarge 
of  our  station,  and  we  can  do  no  less  than  give  them  Our  tomest 
and  hearty  co-operation. 

Many  of  you  can  buy  sets  of  these  flags  and  display  them,  and 
thus  greatiy  aid  others  at  a  distance  from  the  railroad  station  or 
tdegraph  office.  Many  of  our  people  have  already  assured  me  of 
the  interest  they  take  in  the  matter,  and  they  are  heartily  co- 
operating with  us  in  our  efforts  to  make  the  sch^ne  a  success. 
These  flags  cost  but  little — ^I  think  about  $2.00  per  set— and 
you  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  them,  if  erected  in  sight  of 
your  neighbors  not  so  advMitageously  located.  I  asked  a  gentle- 
man recentiy  if  he  would  be  willing  to  buy  and  display  a  set  of 
these  flags  whdre  they  could  be  seen.  He  said  *'  Yes^  certainly." 
Another  gentieman  right  here  in  front  of  me  tells  me  that  their 
Ghrange  has  taken  chaise  of  the  matter,  and  will  have  some  one 
detailed  to  take  chaise  of  their  instruments.  Let  the  people 
show  Uberality  in  this  direction,  and  when  once  started  there  are 
a  great  many  people  who  will  be  willing  to  do  something,  and 
we  will  be  able  to  make  the  system  a  success.  It  can  but  be  a 
great  aid  to  agriculture,  and  I  eamestiy  hope  it  will  be  taken 
hold  of  with  a  will  and  in  good  earnest. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  this  is  the  day  of  small  things,  as 
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we  have  heard  at  this  meeting  to-day,  when  speaking  of  the  work 
going  to  make  this  State  Board  what  it  is  to-day,  and  let  ns  also 
take  hold  of  this  scheme  with  equal  zeal,  and  it  will  soon  be  one 
of  the  great  things. 

I  hope  some  measures  will  be  taken  by  which  this  can  be 
brought  into  fall  usefulness  throughout  the  State — ^throughout 
all  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  Budd :  In  this  matter  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  I 
would  moYe  that  the  President  and  Secretary  be  added  to  that 
committee  as  it  now  stands. 

There  being  no  objection  o£Eered,  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  new  law,  as  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  was 
read  as  follows : 

An  act  to  organize  and  establish  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey : 

That  the  members  of  all  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies, 
farmers'  clubs,  granges  of  the  patrons  of  husbandry,  and  other 
agricultural  associations  shall  constitute  the  membership  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  board  of  directors  shall  here- 
after consist  of  the  following,  viz : 

Class  A.  Two  members  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
geological  survey,  to  be  appointed  by  said  board ; 

Two  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  state  agricultural 
college,  to  be  appointed  by  said  board ; 

Class  B.  The  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  state  agricultural 
college,  the  president  and  director  of  the  state  experiment  station, 
and  the  master  and  secretary  of  the  state  grange,  patrons  of 
husbandry ; 

Class  C.  Two  delegates  from  the  state  agricultural  society ; 
two  del^ates  from  the  state  horticultural  society ;  two  delegates 
from  the  cranberry  growers'  association,  and  two  delegates  from 
each  county  board  of  agriculture,  which  may  associate  itself  with 
the  state  board,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  officers,  board  of  directors  and 
committees  appointed  by  the  state  board  (or  by  the  board  of 
directors)  shall  receive  compensation  from  the  State  for  their 
personal  expenses  when  engaged  in  the  duties  of  said  board. 
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The  secretar  J  of  the  state  board  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  $600,  and  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee, 
employ  a  clerk  or  clerks,  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  members  of  the  state  board,  as 
«et  forth  in  section  1  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all 
questions  at  the  meetings  of  the  state  board,  also  to  hold  office, 
and  serve  on  committees,  but  to  receive  compensation  for  their 
services  only  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  act. 

6.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  state  board  of  agriculture  shall 
have  full  power  to  investigate  such  subjects,  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  land  and  agriculture  in  its  various  branches  in  this 
state  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  may  take,  hold  in  trust,  and 
exercise  control  over  donations  or  bequests  made  to  them  for 
promoting  scientific  education,  or  the  general  interests  of  agri- 
culture. 

They  shall  have  power  to  elect  to  membership  such  state  or- 
ganizations as  may  from  time  to  time  apply,  by  the  majority  vote 
of  the  board,  or  of  the  annual  meeting  assembled,  and  such  or- 
ganization shall,  upon  election,  be  entitled  to  two  delegates,  the 
same  as  provided  in  section  two  of  this  act. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board 
-of  agriculture  to  encourage  and  aid,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
formation  of  county  boards  of  agriculture  in  the  several  counties 
of  this  state,  that  all  agricultural  interests  of  the  state  may  be 
fully  represented. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  board  shall  meet  at  the  state 
house,  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  at  least  once  in  each  year  (and  as 
much  oftener  as  may  be  deemed  expedient)  and  shall  elect  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who,  with  three 
others,  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time,  shall  constitute  the  execu- 
tive conimittee  of  said  board,  and  they  shall  annually  appoint 
two  members,  who  shall  constitute  a  committee  to  examine  the 
vouchers,  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  hold  office  for  the  following  terms  : 

Class  A,  one  year, 
Class  B,  one  year, 
Class  C,  two  years, 
the  representatives  of  each  association  retiring  alternate  years. 
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9.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  expenses  of  the  officers,  board 
of  directors,  and  committees,  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  act^ 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  ezecutiTe  committee  of  the  state  board> 
who  shall  make  up  the  same  from  time  to  time,  together  with  the 
salary  of  the  secretary,  which  account,  when  approved  by  the 
president  of  the  board,  and  attested  by  the  secretary,  shall  be 
presented  to  the  comptroller  of  the  state,  who  shall  thereupon 
draw  his  warrant  therefor  upon  the  state  treasury,  who  shall  pay 
the  same  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  upon 
such  warrant. 

10.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  order  to  collect  and  disseminate 
reliable  and  useful  information,  and  to  encourage  a  higher  stand- 
ard in  the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  state,  the  executive 
committee  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  made  experi- 
mental and  practical  tests  of  specific  remedies  or  cures  of  diseases 
of  domestic  animals  and  poulfary,  employ  suitable  persons  to  lec- 
ture before  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  at  its  annual  or  other 
meetings,  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  state  horticultural  society, 
and  all  other  reports,  essays,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  ac- 
cept oir  reject  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof ;  to  apportion  to 
the  state  horticultural  society,  and  the  several  county  boards, 
such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  for  the  information  secured  and  the 
labor  performed,  as  they  deem  equitable,  such  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year  to  any  county  board,, 
one-half  of  the  amount  to  go  to  the  party  or  parties  making  up 
the  report,  and  one-half  to  the  treasury  of  the  county  board  to 
defray  its  running  expenses,  and  submit  the  amounts  thud 
determined  to  the  state  comptroller,  who  shall  thereupon  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  state  treasurer,  who  shall  pay  the  same  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  state  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated^ 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  ;  pravidedy  thai 
the  amount  thus  expended  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

11.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  state  board 
shall  annually  submit  an  itemized  statement  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  together  with  the  vouchers  for  the  same,  to  the 
auditing  committee  of  the  state  board,  who  shall  make  a  report  of 
their  examination  to  the  state  board  of  agriculture  at  each  annual 
meeting,  which  statement  shall  be  published  in  its  annual  report* 
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12.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  membership  of  the  connty 
boards  shall  consist  of  all  the  members  of  the  agricultnral  and 
hortictdtnral  associations  of  each  county,  and  such  others  as  they 
may  elect : 

I.  In  counties  having  no  agricultural  or  horticultural  or- 
ganizations, any  number  of  citizens,  not  less  than  ten,  may 
organize  a  county  board  of  agriculture  by  by  electing  a  presi- 
dent, a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  not  less  that 
five  directors,   adopting  the  name  of    The  county 

board  of  agriculture  (inserting  in  each  case  the  name  of  the 
proper  county),  and  filing  with  the  secretary  of  the  state 
boai'd  of  agriculture  a  certificate  of  such  organization ; 
provided^  Jwweoer^  that  upon  the  formation  of  any  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  association  in  said  county,  they  shall  be- 
come members  of  such  county  board,  as  provided  in  articles  11 
and  ni  of  this  section. 

n.  In  counties  having  but  one  agricultural  or  horticxdtural 
organization  (whether  known  and  designated  as  a  "society," 
"  club,"  or  "  grange  "),  such  organization  may  become  the  county 
board  of  agriculture  for  such  county  by  electing  the  oflScers  and 
directors  prescribed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section,  adopt- 
ing the  name  of  "  The  county  board  of  agricxdture," 
(inserting  the  name  of  the  proper  county,)  and  filing  with  the 
secretary  of  the  state  board  a  certificate  of  such  organization. 

III.  In  counties  having  more  than  one  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural organization  (whether  known  and  designated  as  "  societies," 
"  clubs,"  or  "  granges  "),  such  organizations  or  so  many  of  them 
(not  less  than  two)  as  may  elect  so  to  do,  may  organize  a  county 
board  of  agriculture,  by  electing  a  president,  a  secretary,  a  treas- 
urer and  Bl  board  of  directors,  to  consist  of  one  member  of  each 
agricultural  or  horticultural  oi^anization  of  said  county  ^that 
may  elect  to  become  members  of  such  county  board),  adopting 
the  name  of  "  The  county  board  of  agriculture," 
(inserting  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  proper  county,)  and  filing 
with  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  fl(  certificate 
of  such  organization. 

IV.  The  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  each  county 
board  of  agriculture  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  such  board. 
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V.  Every  certificate  filed,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall 
truly  and  correctly  state — firsts,  the  name  of  the  county  board 
tiling  the  same ;  second,  the  date  of  its  organization  under  this 
act ;  third,  the  names  of  its  officers  and  directors ;  fourth,  the 
number  of  bona  fide  members  in  each  organization  represented 
in  the  county  board  at  the  date  of  organizing  said  board,  and  the 
names  of  such  organizations. 

YI.  In  any  county  in  which  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  a 
county  board  of  agriculture,  and  any  other  agricultural  organiza- 
tion, such  board  shiedl  have  the  prior  right  to  representation  in 
the  state  board,  unless,  for  good  cause  shown,  the  said  state 
board,  or  its  executive  committee,  shall  otherwise  order. 

13.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county 
board  of  agriculture,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  December  in 
each  year,  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  transactions  of  such  board 
during  the  year  next  preceding,  with  as  complete  a  statement  as 
practicable  of  the  condition,  progress  and  results  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  industries  in  such  counties  respectively,  to- 
gether with  reports  on  such  special  subjects  of  inquiry  as  may 
from  time  to  time  present  themselves  to  such  county  boards,  or 
be  submitted  by  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  or  the  executive 
committee  thereof,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
representatives  of  county  boards  in  the  said  state  board  to  make  a 
full  report  to  their  respective  county  boards  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  meetings  of  the  state  board  as  they  may  from  time  to 
time  attend. 

14.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  directors  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture,  or  its  executive  committee,  shall  have  power  to  make 
all  necessary  and  proper  by-laws  ftfr  carrying  into  execution  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  adopt  suitable  rules  and  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  herewith,  for  the  government  of  the  state  and 
county  boards  of  agriculture. 

16.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  annually,  on  or  before  the  fourth 
Tuesday  in  February,  the  executive  committee,  through  its  chair- 
man or  secretary,  shall  submit  to  the  legislature  a  detailed  report 
of  the  doings  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  together  with  such 
recommendations  and  suggestions  as  the  interests  in  their  charge 
may  require. 
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16.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  organize 
and  establish  a  state  board  of  agriculture/'  approved  April 
twenty-second,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and 
the  supplement  thereto,  approved  March  tenth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  be  and  are  hereby  repealed. 

17.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
public  act,  and  take  effect  immediately. 

Mr.  Bidgway :  I  would  move  to  amend  Sec.  2,  Class  0,  and 
insert  after  the  word  "  association "  the  words  "  two  delegates 
from  each  Pomona  Grange." 

The  question  being  on  motion  to  amend  paragraph  under 
class  ",0"  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bacon :    I  now  move  its  adoption  as  a  whole. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bacon  to  adopt  as 
a  whole,  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCou :  I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee.     It  is : 

Jiesolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  correspond  with  other  State  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  and  take  such  other  steps  as  they  deem  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  United  States  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  report  to  this  State  Board  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

I  move  its  adoption. 

The  Chair:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  resolution  will  be 
received.    So  ordered. 

The  next  business  before  the  Board  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Neale,  Chemist,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
on  "  Our  Experiment  Station — its  past,  present  and  prospective 
work." 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Neale  to  this  State  Board. 

[See  Paper.] 

Mr.  Yoorhees  :  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Dr. 
Neale  for  his  able  and  interesting  address,  and  that  his  paper  be 
received  and  included  in  our  annual  report. 

The  Chair :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  tendering  you  the  vote  of 
thanks  of  this  State  Board. 

If  there  is  no  objection  the  paper  will  be  received  and  filed. 
So  ordered. 
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The  Chair :  I  notice  here  in  front  of  me  several  fine  exhibits 
of  products  brought  here  by  the  members  of  the  State  Board.  I 
overlooked  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  on  these, 
but  will  remedy  this  oversight  now.  I  would  name  as  gentlemen 
to  act  on  that  committee  : 

Mr.  D.  D.  Denise,  Mr.  Voorhees  and  Mr.  Giffin. 

Our  next  topic  is  that  of  "  The  English  Sparrow,"  by  William 
E.  Ward,  of  Newark,  our  Vice  President.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  calling  for  his  address. 

Mr.  Ward  :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  State  Board : 
— ^Tou  all  know  that  the  subject  assigned  me  is  one  of  a  very 
small  magnitude,  but  also  one  that  is  very  noisy  in  its  character. 
The  one  redeeming  feature  of  my  paper  will  be  its  shortness.  I 
anticipated  from  the  programme  that  the  time  I  would  get  would 
be  very  brief,  and  I  also  realized  that  at  that  time  you  would 
hardly  care  to  listen  to  a  lengthy  paper  in  regard  to  the  sparrow, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  made  it  quite  short. 

[See  Paper.] 

Mr.  Blish :  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  this 
subject  of  the  sparrow.  I 

When  I  was  a  very  small  boy  my  father  gave  me  a  puzzle ;  it 
was  this — when  they  come  they  won't  come,  and  if  they  don't 
come  they  will  come.  I  could  not  tell  what  he  meant,  and  he 
said  it  was  a  sparrow.  If  the  sparrows  come  the  peas  won't 
come — that  is  what  he  meant. 

I  remember  when  we  had  perhaps  one  hundred  times  as  many 
sparrows  as  now,  and  they  were  a  great  plague  to  us  at  home. 
They  got  to  be  such  a  nuisance  that  there  was  a  law  passed  to 
have  them  killed — it  was  not  a  bounty,  it  was  a  tax.  Every 
farmer,  according  to  the  number  of  acres  he  had,  had  to  bring  so 
many  heads  of  sparrows  and  deliver  them.  In  this  way  they  soon 
succeeded  in  destroying  nearly  all  of  them,  and  what  was  the 
consequence — the  same  as  here  to-day.  Every  tree  was  eaten  up 
with  worms,  and  then  they  repealed  the  sparrow  law.  What  is 
the  consequence  to-day  ?  You  say  it  is  the  sparrow  who  eats  all 
the  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  that  can't  be  so,  for  in  Germany 
they  were  all  eaten  up  when  the  sparrows  were  all  killed,  and 
then  they  repealed  the  law.  It  cannot  be  the  sparrow  who  eats 
all  the  fruit.    It  is  not  so. 
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When  the  sparrow  question  oame  up  here  last  year  I  thought  I 
would  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  try  to  find  out  what  damage  the 
sparrows  were  doing,  and  I  could  see  what  there  was  in  him.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  he  ate.  I  saw  several  of  them  in  the  fields 
and  I  killed  some  of  them  and  they  all  had  worms  in  their  orops. 
Later  on — in  July — when  I  was  mowing,  I  had  a  good  chance  to 
watch  them,  and  see  what  they  were  doing.  All  around  me  I 
would  see  them  with  a  woim  or  a  caterpillar  in  their  mouths. 
Within  gunshot  of  me  there  was  a  cherry  tree  just  loaded  full  of 
ripe  cherries,  and  they  did  not  go  after  them,  but  they  were 
catching  worms. 

They  say  he  drives  away  other  birds,  and  takes  their  nests,  but 
if  he  does  there  are  enough  left  for  the  other  birds  to  build  in. 
I  have  a  great  many  swallows  around  my  bam,  and  when  they 
would  make  their  nests  the  sparrows  would  come  along  and  take 
them,  but  it  did  not  take  the  swallows  long  to  build  another,  and 
I  have  just  as  many  swallows  as  before.  I  don't  miss  any  of 
them,  and  I  don't  think  the  sparrow  drives  them  away!  So  it  is 
with  the  blue  birds  when  they  build  a  nest — the  sparrow  takes 
his  nest  but  in  a  short  time  the  blue  bird  builds  another  nest,  and 
is  all  right. 

It  is  only  a  year  ago  that  one  of  my  neighbors  drove  away  a 
couple  of  gunners,  and  they  had  forty-five  swallows  in  their  bags, 
shot  to  get  the  wings  for  the  ladies'  bonnets.  It  is  man  who 
drives  away  the  swallow  more  than  the  sparrow  does. 

Of  course  the  sparrow  has  some  bad  points,  and  that  we  all 
know,  but  I  think  he  has  some  good  points,  too.  Even  the  worst 
enemy  of  man  has  some  good  points.  So  it  is  that  in  the  spring 
every  man  and  every  boy  thinks  he  must  shoot  the  crows,  and 
this  is  not  necessary,  for  if  the  farmer  will  only  tar  his  corn  he 
win  have  no  trouble  with  them. 

Mr.  Denise :  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Mr. 
Ward  for  his  interesting  article  on  the  sparrow. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Denise,  it  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Williams :  We  would  like  to  report  on  the  resolution  in 
regard  to  the  English  sparrow. 

Your  committee  to  whom  the  resolution  on  the  English  spar- 
raw  was  referred,  report — 
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That  they  consider  National  and  State  Legislation  both  neoes* 
sary  and  desirable  for  their  extermination,  and  do  recommend  the 
same  to  the  Committee  on  .Legislation  for  their  action. 

The  Chair :  If  there  is  no  objection  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion.   So  ordered. 

I  have  a  few  more  committees  to  announce : 

On  National  Board  of  Agriculture,  Isaac  DeCou,  David  Boe 
and  J.  B.  Bogers. 

On  Special  State  Premiums,  H.  I.  Budd,  T.  F.  Baker  and  Hon. 
John  A.  McBride. 

On  the  Bragden  Cure  for  Hog  Cholera,  Franklin  Dye,  Dr.  A. 
T.  Neale,  Dr.  W.  K.  Newton,  D.  D.  Denise,  and  Morris  Bacon. 

Is  the  Committee  on  Credentials  ready  to  report  ? 

Mr.  Williams :  I  hare  here  the  bills  of  all  the  del^ates  except 
three. 

The  Chair :  The  report  will  be  approved  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion.   So  ordered. 

The  Chair :  Is  the  Committee  on  Reports  of  Officers  ready  ta 
report  ? 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  as  follows : 

Tour  Committee  have  examined  the  report  of  your  Executive 
Committee  and  feel  that  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Board  are 
due  to  them  for  the  effort  therein  expressed  of  the  good  work  of 
said  committee  during  the  last  year,  and  would  mention,  as  part 
of  their  good  work,  the  passage  of  the  Oleomargarine  Bill,.which 
became  a  law  in  March,  1886. 

We  hope  they  will  push  the  bill  on  weights  and  measures,  now 
in  Prof.  Cook's  hands. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  drafting  of  a  law  to  equalize  the  now 
existing  conflict  in  our  present  law. 

We  would  also  ask  if  the  said  committee  have  appropriated 
the  full  amount  authorized  by  law  to  the  different  boards ;  and  if 
not  why  not  ? 

We  further  hope  the  consideration  of  separate  rooms  for  col- 
lections  of  grain  and  cereals  will  be  accomplished. 
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We  also  heartily  endorse  the  talent  procured  by  said  committee 
to  address  this  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board. 
All  of  which  we  respectfully  submit : 

VanBuben  Gippin, 
W.  S.  Combs, 
J.  M.  White, 

Oommittee. 

The  Chair :  If  there  is  no  objection  the  report  will  be  received 
and  the  Oommittee  discharged. 

The  following  resolution  from  Hunterdon  county  was  offered : 

Resolved^  That  henceforth  all  young  growing  timber  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  protected. 

Mr.  Budd :    I  moye  its  adoption.    So  ordered. 

The  Chair :  We  will  call  for  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  exhibition  of  products  on  our  tables. 

Mr.  Denise :  We  haye  not  had  much  time  to  make  up  a  report, 
but  we  would  report  as  follows : 

[See  Eeport]. 

We  have  here  a  very  fine  sample  of  marl,  but  we  don't  know 
who  brought  it. 

Mr.  Geoi^e  Rogers :  I  brought  that  sample  of  marl  here.  I 
haye  been  here  to-day  and  have  been  surprised  that  while  we 
have  that  here  which  is  as  good  as  the  best  fertilizers  we  hear 
not  a  word  about  it.  The  State  is  full  of  it  and  it  is  very  valua- 
ble, both  now  and  in  the  future.  I  refer  simply  to  this  plain 
green  marl. 

I  brought  that  sample  here  with  the  hope  that  the  farmers 
might  want  to  take  the  matter  up  and  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Budd :  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Exhibits  be  received  and  the  committee  discharged.    So  ordered. 

Mr.  Giffin :  This  has  been  handed  to  me  to  be  read  before 
this  Board.    It  is  a  resolution  in  regard  to  marl : 

Beaolved^  That  there  be  some  action  taken  by  this  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  awaken  the  interest  of  farmers  in  the  use  of 
the  inexhaustible  supply  of  marl  which  underlies  a  strip  of  this 
State  from  Salem  to  Sandy  Hook,  a  source  of  fertility  that  has 
given  to  the  farmers  of  this  State  more  tons  of  clover,  stalks  and 
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straw,  more  bushels  of  wheat,  rye,  corn  and  potatoes,  than  all 
other  fertilizers  put  together  that  have  been  imported  into  this 
State.  There  is  no  tariff  on  it  exoept  the  labor  of  cartage  or 
freight. 

In  the  present  depression  of  prices  of  farm  products,  with  no 
protection  or  bonus  for  farm  produce,  as  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Hatch 
has  told  us,  it  behooves  us  to  form  a  protection  for  ourselves,  by 
confining  the  supply  of  the  elements  of  fertility  to  our  own 
State,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  our  own  acres  and  barn  yards. 

Resolved^  That  the  fanners  of  this  State  need  to  be  more 
interested  and  enlightened  concerning  the  management  of  farm 
manure,  which  is  now  being  wasted  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  farm  yards,  and  that  a  part  of  the  money  expended  in 
analyzing  fertilizers,  and  keeping  them  prominently  before  the 
farmers,  be  used  in  teaching  us  how  to  make  more  and  save 
better  that  which  we  have  in  our  soil  and  farm  yards,  than  in 
what,  where,  and  when  to  buy  fertilizers. 

Mr.  Budd  :  I  move  the  resolution  be  adopted  and  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee.    So  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCou :  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  our 
officers.    Agreed  to  unamiously. 

The  Ohair :  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  large  atten* 
dance,  close  attention,  and  courtesy  that  has  been  shown  your 
officers  during  the  sessions  of  this  State  Board.  I  trust  that  our 
meetings  here  will  result  in  great  good  to  us  all,  and  trust  we  will 
all  meet  again  in  these  halls  next  year,  if  we  are  spared,  though  I 
fear  that  some  of  us  may  never  meet  again.  That  good  will 
result  from  such  meetings  there  is  no  doubt,  even  if  it  be  no  more 
than  the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other.  If 
we  have  done  this  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  us  to  think  we  have 
accomplished  some  good. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow  officers, 
and  think  you  have  made  no  mistake  in  selecting  the  Executive 
Committee  who  served  you  so  faithfully  last  year.  I  know  they 
have  worked  hard,  and  I  know  they  are  willing  and  ready  to 
work  just  as  hard  this  year  for  the  good  of  the  farmers  of  New 
Jersey. 

I  trust  when  1888  rolls  round  it  may  find  us  all  assembled  here 
together  again,  though  it  is  probable  some  of  us  will  not  be. 
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I  truBt  we  will  at  least  have  as  fair  and  intelligent  an  audience 
as  we  have  had  here  this  year,  and  be  able  to  take  a  stiU  greater 
stride  forward  in  advancing  the  interests  of  agricnlttire  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.     (Applause.) 

I  hope  to  meet  you  all  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  to-night. 

Mr.  Lippincott :  I  move  that  we  adjourn,  to  meet  in  the  As- 
sembly Chamber  at  8  o'clock.    (So  ordered.) 

Gentlemen  : — I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  extent  to 
which  you  have  become  known. 

Last  night  we  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  brought  one  of 
ber  ablest  statesmen  to  addressfyou,  and  to-night  we  have  again 
gone  the  West  and  brought  one  of  Ohio's  ablest  men. 

I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Robert  S.  Green,  who  is  with  us  and  who  has  kindly  consented 
to^preside  over  your  meeting  to-night. 

Governor  Green  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture : — ^Tou  all  know  the  old  saying  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question.  I  understand  you  have  all  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Dudley  and  Mr.  Phelps,  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  tarifiT,  and  its  effects  on  the 
interests  of  the  farmer,  and  now  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  intro- 
duce to  you  to-night  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  cham- 
pions of  the  other  side  of  this  question. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  Frank  H.  Hurd, 
who  will  address  you  on  the  subject  of  "  A  Tariff  for  Bevenue 
Only,  and  its  Effect  on  the  Interests  of  the  Farmer."  (Applause.) 

[See  Address.] 

Hon.  Edward  Burrough :  Mr,  Chairman,  I  desire,  sir,  before 
we  separate,  to  move  you  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  has  so  ably  and  eloquently  en- 
tertained us  this  evening.  In  doing  so,  I  am  actuated  by  a  high 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  has  dis- 
coursed, and  for  the  information  which  he  has  given  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  New  Jersey.  I  hope  that  this  vote  will  be  unani- 
mous. 

Governor  Green :  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Hurd  for  his  able  and  eloquent  address 
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which  yon  have  heard  this  evening.  All  in  &vor  of  it  will  signify 
by  saying  "  aye."    (Motion  carried.) 

Governor  Green :  Gentlemen,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  yon  in  the 
Executive  Chamber,  and  introduce  you  personally  to  Mr.  Hurd 
immediately  on  leaving  the  Assembly  Chamber. 

On  motion  the  Board  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Nearly  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  authorized  the  formation  of  a  '^  State  Board 
of  Agriculture." 

The  [men  who  conceived  and  established  the  board  were,  no 
donbty  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  organization 
recognized  by  the  State  as  a  channel  through  which  such  inform- 
ation could  be  imparted  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  as  is  neces- 
sary to  the  advancement  of  their  industry. 

The  direct  object  of  the  Board  was  set  out  in  the  preamble 
of  the  act,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  National  Agricultural  Convention,  at  its  late 
meeting  in  Washington,  in  taking  action  for  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  interests,  resolved  that  the  several  States  in  which 
boards  of  agriculture  do  not  now  exist  be  requested  to  organize 
such  boards  by  legislative  action  ; 

Am)  Whebeas,  Such  a  board  in  the  proper  exercise  of  its 
functions  could  become  the  centre  about  which  to  collect  the  re- 
sults of  successful  farming,  and  from  which  to  send  out  digested 
information  in  regard  to  the  great  question  of  farm  economy, 
tillage,  crops,  stock,  fertilizers,  reclamation  of  lands,  training  of 
farmers,  £c.,  £c. 

This  act  was  approved  April  4th,  1872.  The  originators  of  the 
law  at  once  proceeded  to  effect  a  permanent  organization,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
New  Jersey  was  soon  an  established  institution,  and  the  benefits 
thus  far  derived  from  it  are,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  these 
men,  whose  forethought  has  given  you  an  organization  destined 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
interests  of  the  State. 
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The  formation  of  the  State  Board  soon  led  to  other  ideas  for 
the  promotion  of  farming  industries,  and  in  1874  another  act 
was  approved,  under  the  following  preamble : 

Whereas,  The  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  this 
State  need  and  deserve  more  public  recognition  and  support,  and 
hence  are  entitled  to  such  material  aid  as  will  tend  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  same  ; 

And  Whereas,  In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  such  aid, 
it  is  expedient  to  l^slate  by  judicious  care  to  foster  this  branch 
of  our  domestic  economy,  by  a  system  of  proffered  rewards,  that 
will  incite  a  true  spirit  of  generous  and  profitable  rivalry  among 
the  tillers  and  producers  of  the  soil. 

This  act  appropriated  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand 
dollars  annually,  for  State  premiums,  to  be  offered  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Committee  on  Awards  consisting  of 
three  members  of  this  Board,  three  members  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

As  the  work  of  the  Board  expanded  the  original  law  was  found 
inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  organization,  and 
another  law  was  passed  in  1882.  This,  also,  was  found  inade- 
quate, and  in  1884  the  present  law  was  passed,  whereby  an  ap- 
propriation of  one  thousand  dollars  was  aJlowed  annually  for  the 
formation  and  support  of  county  boards,  and  other  legitimate 
objects  of  the  State  Board:  This  last  law  repealed  the  laws  of 
1872  and  1882. 

In  1886  a  supplement  was  passed  increasing  the  membership 
of  the  State  Board.  This  supplement,  in  several  instances,  con- 
flicts with  the  law  of  1884,  as  none  of  the  inconsistent  provisions 
have  been  repealed.  In  view  of  this  inconsistency,  and  with  a 
view  to  making  other  desired  amendments  to  the  present  law, 
your  Executive  Committee  have  drafted  a  new  law,  embodying  all 
the  essential  features  of  the  present  law,  and  making  such  addi- 
tions as,  in  their  judgment,  are  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Board.  I  would  recommend  these  to  your  careful  considera- 
tion. ^ 

The  State  Premium  Law  still  remains  in  force,  but  whether  the 
money  thus  expended  accomplishes  the  purpose  desired,  or 
whether  it  could  be  used  more  beneficially  in  some  other  manner, 
you  will  probably  be  better  able  to  judge  when  the  State  Prem- 
ium Committee  makes  its  report. 
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From  this  brief  review  of  the  laws  affecting  the  organization 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  yon  will  see  that  there  has 
always  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  oar  legislators  to  encourage 
and  foster  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  to  give  the 
fanners  of  New  Jersey  any  reasonable  and  legitimate  assistance 
necessary  to  adyanoe  their  interests. 

This  liberality  on  the  part  of  previous  legislatures  leads  us  to 
indulge  the  hope  that  similar  favors  may  be  extended  us  by  the 
present  and  succeeding  ones,  and  it  therefore  devolves  upon  you 
to  give  all  matters  pertaining  to  legislation  that  come  before  the 
Board  a  careful  supervision,  in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the 
respect  and  confidence  now  reposed  in  this  organization  by  our 
State  Legislatures. 

No  undue  extravagance  should  be  permitted  by  the  Board  in 
its  operations,  yet  all  legitimate  undertakings  should  receive  full 
encouragement.  You  should  also  be  careful  not  to  lend  your  in- 
fluence to  the  schemes  of  designing  persons,  who  would  sacrifice 
the  usefulness  of  the  State  Board  to  further  their  individual  ends 
and  ambitions. 

The  work  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year  has  been  presented  to 
you  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Oommittee,  and  the  several 
matters  therein  mentioned  are  deserving  of  your  most  careful 
consideration. 

The  labor  of  the  Board  is  annually  increasing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  the  field  of  its  usefulness  is  extended ;  it  there- 
fore necessitates  a  more  expeditious  method  of  transacting  the 
business  brought  before  us  at  our  meetings,  and  a  more  careful 
guidance  and  supervision,  to  promote  and  maintain  the  benefits 
of  the  organization. 

The  work  done  by  the  Board  should  be  on  the  basis  of  freedom 
and  justice,  and  its  aim  should  be  to  promote  the  general  pros- 
perity of  our  agricultural  interests,  in  their  varied  branches, 
benefitting  all  alike,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  This  work 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  location  of  permanent 
quarters  in  the  State  Capitol,  where  the  records,  specimens  and 
exchanges  could  be  conveniently  arranged  and  preserved,  and 
where  the  business  meetings  of  the  Board  could  be  held. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report,  in  this  connection,  that  an 
application  has  been  made  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  re* 
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building  of  our  State  Capitol,  asking  them  to  assign  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  the  rooms  desired  for  the  purposes  named,  and 
that  favorable  responses  have  been  received ;  nothing  definite  has 
been  arranged  for  as  jet,  however,  and  some  expression  of  your 
views  on  this  subject  should  be  given  to  the  proper  authorities. 

The  subjects  presented  by  the  county  boards,  asking  your  en- 
dorsement for  legislative  action,  are  strictly  in  order  by  way  of 
presentment,  but  should  be  carefully  considered  before  being 
sent  out  as  having  received  the  endorsement  of  the  State  Board. 
We  cannot  all  be  legislators,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  we  should  be, 
and  the  consideration  of  these  questions  in  the  county  boards, 
and  again  by  the  State  Board,  will,  therefore,  give  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  pass  upon  their  merits  and  demerits,  before 
presenting  them  for  consideration  by  our  legally  constituted  law 
makers. 

After  securing  the  legislation  you  desire  your  work  is  not  fin- 
ished ;  you  should  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced,  and  their 
efficiency  tested ;  otherwise  the  State  should  not  be  put  to  the  ex- 
pense of  such  legislation. 

The  action  of  farmers  in  demanding  of  Congress  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Oleomargarine  Law  was  the  first  instance,  to  my 
knowledge,  where  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  stood  up  and 
demanded  their  rights,  and  remainded  standing — so  to  speak — 
until  their  numbers  were  counted.  The  result  of  this  determined 
eflfort  on  their  part  you  are  all  familiar  with.  And  yet  the  victory 
is  not  assured.  Our  opponents  in  this  matter  are  active  and 
vigilant  and  bold,  and  being  well  supplied  with  funds  they  will 
maintain  watchful  agents  wherever  legislation  detrimental  to  their 
interests  has  been  secured,  and  embrace  every  opportunity  pre- 
sented, whereby  they  may  secure  the  change,  repeal,  or  modifica- 
tion of  existing  laws  to  suit  their  purposes. 

There  are  a  few  amendments  to  the  National  Oleomargarine 
Law  that  should  be  secured,  to  make  it  more  effective,  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  made  fully  conversant  with  these  by  the  gentle- 
man who  will  address  you  this  evening.  As  usual  in  such  cases 
the  farmers  are  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  censure  by  the  oppo- 
sition, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  received  valuable 
aid  from  dealers  and  consumers,  and  it  is  from  the  latter  we 
expect  our  greatest  support.    The  consumers  must  stand  by  the 
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dairymen  if  they  wank  a  good,  pure  article  of  butter,  and  that  at 
a  reasonable  price.  The  cry  of  "  high  prices  '*  and  a  poor  article 
will  soon  be  stopped  when  the  dairymen  are  once  again  given  a 
sure  market  and  a  reasonable  price  for  their  butter.  Farmers 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  known  as  butter  makers  are  now 
known  as  milk-men,  and  the  milk  market  is  no  longer  profitable. 
I  may  be  asked  for  a  remedy,  and  would  reply  that  as  soon  as  a 
market  for  butter  is  assdred,  creameries  will  again  become 
profitable,  the  cream  gathering  system  of  the  West  will  come  into 
practice  here,  and  pure  creamery  butter  will  take  the  place  of 
oleomargarine,  being  also  subject  to  inspection  by  the  State 
Dairy  Commissioner. 

The  action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  before  Congress  developed 
their  strength  to  such  an  extent  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  politicians,  and  resulted  in  each  of  the  three  great  political 
parties  inserting  a  plank  in  its  platform  recognizing  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture,  and  demanding  such  legislation  as  would 
tend  to  restore  its  prosperity  and  advance  its  interests,  thus  com- 
mitting their  representatives  to  measures  tending  to  foster  our 
industry. 

Farming  in  New  Jersey  is,  of  necessity,  greatly  diversified,  and 
every  known  branch  is  thoroughly  and  intellectually  practiced — 
stock  breeding,  grain  farming,  dairy  farming,  truck  farming  and 
market  gardening,  tobacco  growing,  fruit  and  plant  growing,  the 
raising  of  cranburries,  orcharding,  the  nursery,  the  vineyard,  the 
apiary,  the  florist,  the  cane  grower  and  sugar  maker — all  are 
largely  represented  in  what  we  term  the  agriculture  of  the  State. 
And  in  all  the  several  branches  mentioned,  the  competition  is  of 
the  strongest  character.  We  meet  in  our  markets  competitors 
from  the  Northern,  Southern,  Eastern  and  Western  sections  of 
our  own  country,  and  from  Canada,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Europe.  Necessity  has,  therefore,  compelled 
the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  to  take  an  advanced  position  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  requiring  constant  and  steady  care, 
calculation,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion amid  such  wholesale  competition  as  they  are  compelled  to 
encounter. 
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THOUGHT. 

In  no  industry  is  the  exercise  of  the  mental  capacities  so  largely 
called  upon  as  in  the  diversified  field  of  husbandry ;  in  fact  the 
farm  is  a  mental  workshop,  as  well  as  a  field  of  manual  toil. 
Activity  of  the  brain  is  as  necessary  as  a  skillful  hand,  and  the 
farmer  of  to-day  who  does  the  most  ^thinking  is  the  one  who  is 
the  best  farmer,  for  he  who  constantly  toils  with  his  hands,  with- 
out giving  the  subject  thoughtful  consideration,  is  not  a  true 
farmer ;  he  is  a  drudge,  and  his  wife  and  children  soon  learn  to 
look  upon  the  life  on  a  farm  as  an  endless  round  of  toil,  and  sigh 
for  other  employment.  • 

It  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  an  advanced  civilization  that 
mind  is  made  to  guide,  direct  and  relieve  the  burdens  of  physical 
toil,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  better  illustration  of  the  benefits 
which  mind  can  confer  to  relieve  the  labor  of  the  hand  than  in 
agriculture.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  agricultural  machinery  of  the  present  age  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  assertion. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Boot,  of  Monroe  county,  New  York,  in  a  communica* 
tion  to  the  Country  Oentlemany  so  fully  sets  forth  my  ideas  upon 
this  subject  that  I  shall  venture  to  present  it  to  you.    He  says : 

'^  In  the  days  when  all  labor  was  done  by  physical  force,  the 
battle  was  to  the  strong,  as  well  as  riches  to  men  of  understand- 
ing, but  in  our  day  the  battle  on  the  farm  is  to  men  of  thought, 
rather  than  to  men  of  strength.  The  time  can  well  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  the  present  generation  when  the  man  of  the 
strongest  muscle,  who  could  handle  the  scythe,  the  sickle  or 
cradle  and  the  hoe  with  the  greatest  force,  and  with  diligence, 
was  called  the  best  farmer,  and  was  generally  the  most  successful 
in  accumulating  money;  but  times  have  changed,  dEnd  mind  has 
gained  a  victory  over  strength.  Successful  farming  can  only  be 
awarded  those  who,  by  the  exercise  of  thought,  make  every  re- 
source available  to  their  interest.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  suc- 
cess, at  the  present  time,  in  hap-hazzard  farming ;  there  must  be* 
order  and  system,  care  and  though tfulness,  in  every  departoCient 
of  farm  management,  or  no  profit  will  be  realized. 

At  the  present  time  of  general  depression  in  every  branch  of 
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business,  we  can  only  expect  a  small  margin  of  profit,  and  for 
that  profit  we  must  take  advantage  of  every  means,  and  econo- 
mize in  every  way.  If  the  steer  raised  on  a  farm,  of  common 
stock,  will  be  worth  at  three  years  old  150,  a  cross  of  improved 
stock  with  a  little  better  care,  of  like  age,  would  be  worth  $60. 
The  dairyman  who  makes  his  common  herd  pay  him  but  $30  a 
season,  will,  by  a  little  care  in  the  selection  of  cows  from  the  best 
milking  stock,  and  with  better  attention,  bring  them  up  to  $60. 
In  feeding  for  pork,  when  fed  in  a  careless  and  thoughtless  way, 
a  bushel  of  com  will  make  but  six  or  seven  pounds ;  but  when 
fed  with  care,  the  com  made  into  meal,  and  scalded  or  properly 
soaked,  a  bushel  will  make  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  or  a  gain  of  one- 
third  by  economy  in  feeding.  In  the  making  of  dairy  products, 
the  range  of  values  are  as  one  to  three,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
best  butter  sells  quicker,  is  in  better  demand,  at  thirty  cents  than 
the  poorest  at  ten  cents,  or  the  ordinary  at  twenty  cents. 

The  grain  grower  who  cultivates  his  land  in  an  ordinary  way,* 
has  no  regard  to  rotation  of  crops,  and  with  but  little  care  for  soil 
fertilization  will  expend  from  $10  to  $12  per  acre  for  a  crop  of 
wheat  that  may  yield  from  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels,  and  at 
present  prices  would  bring  but  $3  or  $4  for  the  use  of  land  with 
the  loss  of  fertility.  The  thoughtful  farmer  has  learned  that,  to 
expend  $3  or  $6  per  acre  more  in  fitting  and  fertilizing,  the  land 
will  safely  return  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  profit  of  $8  or 
$10,  and  the  like  rule  will  apply  to  aU  other  grain  crops. 

The  only  profit  is  in  always  raising  the  best  of  all  products, 
and  in  saving  expense  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  when 


That  there  is  much  truth  in  these  remarks  none  of  you  will  at- 
tempt to  deny,  and  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  time  by  dis- 
cussing  them,^but  will  content  myself  by  commenting  upon  some 
other  suggestions  of  Mr.  Boot,  under  their  proper  heading,  one 
of  which  is  in  regard  to  the 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  LABOR. 


Probably  no  subject  at  present  is  causing  the  farmer  more  anx- 
iety than  that  of  labor  upon  the  farm,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  in 
the  field.  The  question  is  one  largely  controlled  by  circumstances 
in  the  locality  or  neighborhood  of  the  farm. 
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Many  methods  have  been  resorted  to,  with  varying  success,  but 
the  one  most  likely  to  succeed  is  that  of  providing  comfortable 
houses  where  the  laborer  and  his  family  can  reside,  and  where 
several  farmers  in  the  same  neighborhood  employ  this  kind  of 
help,  associations  are  soon  formed  among  the  employes,  which  are 
just  as  essential  to  their  happiness  as  similar  associations  are  to 
the  happiness  of  their  employers.  The  element  of  social  inter- 
course runs  through  all  classes  of  humanity  alike.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  farm  laborer  should  be  deprived  of  his  share 
of  social  enjoyment  more  than  his  employer  should  be  deprived 
of  such  privileges.  The  result  of  such  a  system  is  a  steadier  and 
better  class  of  laborers — far  better  than  in  sections  where  only 
single  men  are  employed,  and  they  board  with  their  employers. 
This  latter  method  must  soon  give  place  to  the  former,  for,  aside 
from  the  advantage  of  steadier  help,  the  laborer  should  board 
himself,  and  for  this  reason  the  cottages  should  not  be  far  from 
ihe  farm  buildings,  in  order  that  little  time  be  lost  in  coming  from 
or  going  for  meals.  Again,  this  method  is  especially  commend- 
able, as  it  relieves  the  farmer's  wife  of  the  care  and  labor  of  cook- 
ing and  providing  for  the  farm  hands,  against  which  she  has  a 
just  right  to  protest.  There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be 
compelled,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  other  duties  devolving 
upon  her,  to  board  the  employes  upon  the  farm,  any  ]iK>re  than 
that  the  wife  of  the  merchant  should  be  compelled  to  board  his 
salesmen  and  clerks,  or  the  wife  of  the  manufacturer  to  board  his 
mill  hands,  and  I  venture  the  prediction  that,  before  another  gen- 
eration shall  have  passed  away,  it  will  be  just  as  exceptional  to 
find  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey  boarding  his  farm  hands  as  it  is  ex- 
ceptional to-day  to  find  one  that  does  the  washing  and  mending 
for  his  employes.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  many — ^yes,  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  present  to-day,  when  th^  washing  and 
mending  were  done  away  with,  to  relieve  the  housewife,  and  the 
boarding  of  farm  laborers  must  be  done  away  with  for  the  same 
reason.  Though  it  be  said  to  our  shame,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  only  slaves  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  to-day  are 
those  to  be  found  in  the  farmer's  kitchen ;  and  any  practice  that 
sustains  such  a  system  must,  of  necessity,  and  of  right,  fail. 

Low  priced  labor  is  not  always  the  cheapest ;  the  wages  paid 
upon  the  farm  constitute  the  greatest  outlay,  and,  consequently^ 
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sncli  money  should  be  judiciously  expended.  In  this  connection 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Boot  are  again  pertinent.     He  says : 

"  In  the  employment  of  labor  on  the  farm,  a  strict  regard  to 
economy  must  be  observed,  so  that  every  day's  work  will  bring 
its  proper  return.  Plans  for  necessary  work  will  be  made  in  ad- 
vance, and  nothing  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  time  and  atten- 
tion. Tools  will  be  put  in  order,  and  the  best  procured,  so  that 
the  most  efficient  work  can  be  done  with  the  labor  employed,  and 
no  tune  lost  for  want  of  profitable  employment.  When  repairs 
of  tools  are  needed,  they  should  not  be  left  till  wanted,  but  be 
repaired  in  advance,  that  no  delay  be  had  in  waiting  for  them." 

I  have  always  found  it  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  give  all 
farm  tools  a  thorough  inspection  about  the  first  of  January,  and 
to  have  those  needing  repairs  or  new  castings  put  in  proper  order 
before  they  are  needed.  By  so  doing  I  was  always  able  to  know 
just  what  new  tools  I  should  need,  and  to  know  whether  addi- 
tional barrels,  baskets,  boxes  or  crates,  for  the  marketing  of  fruits 
or  produce,  are  needed,  and,  if  needed,  to  procure  them  and  have 
them  properly  marked  before  the  rush  of  work  came  on. 

SEEDS. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance,  worthy  of  your  careful 
consideration,  is  that  of  the  selection  of  seeds,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  seedsman  as  to  the  reliability  of  his  seeds,  for 
vitality  and  purity  of  stock. 

I  hm  not  disposed  to  condemn  all  seedsmen  alike  for  the  im- 
positions only  too  prevalent  in  their  business.  At  this  day  it  is 
getting  to  be  a  very  common  and  a  favorite  plan  for  the  pub- 
lishers of  advertising  sheets  to  offer  packages  of  seeds  as 
premiums  for  subscribers,  and  the  sooner  farmers  realize  that  the 
true  object  of  these  seed  offers  is  not  to  benefit  the  farmer  by 
distributing  a  really  meritorious  article,  but  solely  to  benefit  the 
publishers  of  the  paper,  by  securing  for  them  a  lai^er  circulation 
for  their  publication,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  higher 
advertising  rates  an  increased  circulation  would  entitle  them 
to  demand — the  sooner  the  farmers  realize  these  indisput- 
able facts  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  in  every  respect.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  very  frequently  the  seeds 
offered  by  these  publishers  are  the  old  cast-off  stock  of  seeds- 
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meiiy  who  sell  them  very  cheaply,  in  order  to  make  room  for  bet* 
ter  and  fresher  stock.  Justice  demands  that  I  shall  make  one 
exception  in  this  matter — ^in  favor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker ^ 
whose  free  seed  distribution  is  the  outcome  of  its  experimental 
tests  on  lands  in  New  Jersey  and  other  States.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  these  impositions  is  not  to  subscribe  for  such  publications^ 
and  to  ascertain  in  advance  what  seeds  you  desire  to  purchase^ 
and  then  thoroughly  test  their  vitality. 

If  this  matter  of  testing  seeds  were  more  generally  followed 
there  would  be  less  loss  from  the  failure  of  seed  to  germinate^ 
which  failure  is  seldom  discovered  until  it  is  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son to  replant  them.  The  risk  to  the  agriculturist  is  too  great^ 
and  the  time  and  operation  of  testing  too  easy  and  inexpensive^ 
to  be  longer  neglected  by  practical  men. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  will  mention  a  test  made  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  In  the  case  of  radish  seed  tested,  only 
twenty-four  per  cent.,  on  an  average,  sprouted,  when  selected 
from  "  commission  "  seeds,  while  of  those  received  from  seedsmen 
direct  sixty-five  per  cent  sprouted. 

There  may  be  seedsmen  who  will  sell  just  as  good  seeds  on 
commission,  through  the  medium  of  country  store  keepers,  as- 
those  they  sell  direct  to  the  planter,  but  as  a  rule  the  nearer  the 
consumer  can  come  to  the  producer  the  less  risk  there  is  of  fraud, 
and  the  easier  it  is  to  place  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs, 
should  fraud  be  discovered. 

MABEETS. 

The  marketing  of  farm  products  is  a  matter  of  great  import* 
ance  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  State,  and  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 

Having  alluded  to  the  strong  competition  we  are  subjected  to 
in  our  markets,  I  will  now  suggest  that  you  retaliate,  by  sending 
the  products  of  New  Jersey  into  the  Southern  seaboard  cities, 
and  interior  towns  of  the  country,  and,  in  order  to  do  this  suc- 
cessfully, you  need  organization  and  co-operation,  and  in  these 
matters  your  county  boards .  can  be  of  great  advantage  to  you. 
Bailroads  now  penetrate  every  county  of  the  State,  and  they 
should  be  made  the  avenues  (as  far  as  possible)  through  which  to 
reach  the  markets  of  the  country. 
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I  have  notioed  an  effort  through  the  southern  counties  of  the 
State  to  forms  club  at  depots,  the  members  of  which  are  advised 
twice  daily  by  telegraph  of  the  condition  of  the  markets  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  They  know  exactly  the  freight  pn  each 
box  or  crate  to  each  of  these  great  cities,  and  their  shipments 
are  made  accordingly.  You  may  ask  if  this  is  not  an  expensive 
proceeding,  and  I  answer,  not  necessarily  so.  By  the  use  of 
cypher  tdegrams  a  great  deal  can  be  said  with  a  few  words,  and 
you  have  only  to  get  a  few  blanks  printed  for  the  operator  at  the 
station,  who,  for  a  smaU  compensation,  will  decipher  the 
despatches  and  fill  in  a  blank  for  each  member  of  the  club,  who, 
when  he  unloads  his  products,  gets  his  despatch  and  decides 
where  and  to  whom  to  consign  that  shipment. 

The  idea  that  I  am  attempting  to  convey  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  the  following  circular  that  I  secured  from  one  of 
these  associations : 
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FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


JUNE  29th,  1886. 


:E&j<LSFs:Es:E&:E2rX.fi3S. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

H.  McCully&Co 

Hatchinson  &  Hill 

Meyers  &  Smith 

Kerns  &  Wescoat 

Buzby  &  Shinn 

H.  Wischman  &  Go 

Barker  &  Go  

William  H.  Michael 

8.  S.  Dormon 


NBW  YOBK. 

Olivet  Brothers 

L.  Shanley  Davis 

Gharles  ^.  Snyder 


BOSTON. 

Bennett,  Band  &  Go . . 
G.  E.  Morrison  &  Go.. 
J.  D.  Mead  Go 


PROYIDBNOB. 


Geoi^e  Hawes  &  Sons. 
E.  E.White  &  Go 


NBWABE. 


E.  E.  Bergen.  . . , 
G.  Walters  &  Go. 


PTTTSBUBG. 

Somers  Brothers  &  Go. 
John  Wallace. 


SPBINGFIBLD. 

B.Frank  Steele 


HABTFOBD. 

G.S.  Brewer  &  Go 


KBW  HAYBK. 

Stowe  &  Schoonmaker. . . 


SCBANTON. 


J.  T.  Porter. 


WILKSBABBB. 

Sherman  &  Lathrop.   . . . 


BLACK. 
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From  this  you  will  perceive  that  the  markets  are  not 
sought  to  be  confined  to  one  or  two  points ;  and  you  will  under- 
stand what  is  meant  when  I  asked  that  you  retaliate  by  sending 
your  products  to  those  sections  that  furnish  the  first  supplies  for 
our  markets.  I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  every  detail  of  this 
method  of  marketing. 

Another  excellent  plan  is  to  have  the  markets  at  your  depot, 
and  this  will  soon  follow  if  you  are  once  firmly  established  in 
this  line  of  business.  Agents  from  the  large  commission  houses 
of  distributing  centres  will  be  sent  to  the  principal  points  of 
shipment,  and  you  have  at  once  a  home  market. 

The  matter  of  transportation  and  freight  rates,  the  furnishing 
of  boxes,  crates,  &c.,  are  all  details  that  can  be  adjusted  as  soon 
as  you  are  ready  to  act  together. 

I  have  mentioned  this  method  as  being  practiced  in  one  section 
of  the  State,  in  hopes  that  similar  efforts  will  be  put  forth  in 
other  counties,  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  dairy  and  other 
products. 

FRXjrrS — ^FLOWEBS. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  another  matter  of  in- 
terest—that of  a  supply  of  small  fruits  for  home  consumption. 

I  can  think  of  no  reasonable  excuse  for  farmers  depriving  them- 
selves and  their  families  of  these  God-given  foods,  which  are  to 
be  had  in  such  great  abundance,  and  at  such  small  cost.  No  * 
garden  is  complete  without  a  strawberry  bed,  at  least  fifty  black- 
berry and  raspberry  plants,  and  an  equal  number  of  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  a  dozen  grape  vines.  The  outlay' 
for  these  is  small,  and  excellent  varieties  of  all  of  them,  adapted 
to  all  soils,  can  be  procured  of  nurserymen  and  plant  growers  in 
almost  any  neighborhood. 

Do  not  buy  new  varieties  with  wonderful  pedigrees,  and  high- 
sounding  names,  of  traveling  salesmen,  from  nurseries  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  and  at  exorbitant  prices. 

(The  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  careful  testing  of  seeds 
applies  with  equal  force  in  these  matters.)  Better,  by  far,  patron- 
ize your  home  nurseryman,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  his  tests 
and  experience  in  selecting  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  your 
locality  and  soil. 
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While  making  these  purchases  for  the  garden  do  not  n^lect 
the  lawn  ;  get  a  few  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  and  a  few 
flowers  and  plants,  and  after  you  have  set  them  in  your  door- 
yard  you  will  feel  pleased  with  the  investment,  your  home  will  be 
more  "home-like,"  and  your  family  will  thank  you  for  your  con- 
sideration, not  perhaps  in  loud  words  or  expressions,  yet  an  in- 
creased interest  in  their  home  surroundings  will  give  you  ample 
proof  that  the  outlay  is  appreciated. 

EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  is  a  sub- 
ject I  cannot  refrain  from  touching  upon,  before  closing  these 
remarks. 

The  present  public  school  system  of  our  State  is  designed  to  give 
every  child  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  gratuitously  a  fair  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  a  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  to  allow  such 
opportunities  to  be  lost.  As  one  generation  passes  away  and  is 
succeeded  by  another  the  demands  of  our  education  are  extended, 
and  the  education  of  the  succeeding  generations  should  be  such 
as  to  fit  them  for  the  advanced  positions  they  are  expected  to 
occupy. 

After  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches— or- 
thography, reading,  geography,  history,  grammer,  penmanship, 
and  mathematics — a  more  advanced  course  is  needed.  A  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  botany,  book-keeping,  geology,  the  higher 
mathematics,  including  surveying,  are  essential  qualificationB  for 
the  farmer  of  to-day,  and  those  of  the  fast  approaching  twentieth 
century. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  danger  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  over-education  "  of  farmers'  children.  If  education 
teaches  them  the  errors  of  their  ancestors,  and  how  to  overcome 
drudgery  by  thought — the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter — it  is  to 
their  credit  and  advantage,  and  better  fits  them  for  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  they  are  destined  to  occupy.  It  is  not  their  scholastic 
education  that  leads  them  to  avoid  the  life  of  a  farmer  and  his 
calling — ^it  is  their  home  training.  If  your  children  are  trained 
in  their  early  youth  to  despise  rural  pursuits  and  surroundings, 
and  to  regard  the  business  of  their  parents  as  degrading,  through 
the  neglect  of  the  parents  to  take  proper  measures  to  make  the 
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lives  of  their  children  pleasurable  at  home,  thej  will  enter  upon 
the  task  of  securing  a  good  education  for  the  sole  purpose,  and 
with  the  sole  ambition,  of  enabling  themselves  to  enter  upon  some 
ether  field  of  employment,  more  congenial  to  their  tastes,  and 
they  leave  the  school-room  feeling  that  their  place  is  no  longer 
on  the  farm,  and  they  have  no  further  interest  in  its  operations. 
Discontent  prevails  all  around — the  parents  regret  the  time  spent, 
and  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  child  longs  to  try  something 
that  it  believes  itself  entitled  to  undertake,  by  reason  of  its  educa- 
tional advantages,  and  seeks  some  other  employment.  A  separa- 
tion soon  follows,  resulting,  in  many  instances,  disastrously  to 
both  parent  and  child,  and  the  blame  is  laid  at  the  door  of  educa- 
tion. 

If  parents  think  their  children  better  than  themselves,  and 
prefer  to  do  all  the  work  and  chores,  allowing  the  children  to  sit 
in  idleness,  drumming  on  the  piano  or  organ,  making  fancy  work, 
attending  horse  races,  base  ball  matches,  boating  or  fishing, 
excursions,  Ac,  they  have  but  little  right  to  complain  of  the 
sMftlessness  of  their  children. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  I  demand  a  constant 
application  to  work,  with  no  recreation ;  this  course  is  as  in- 
jurious as  the  former.  What  I  do  demand  is  that  you  seek,  first 
of  all,  to  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  your  children  the  fact  that 
your  calling  is  honorable  and  respectable,  and  that  it  commands 
as  great  a  distinction  in  the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  world 
as  a  manufacturing,  mercantile,  or  professional  calling. 

Teach  them  every  detail  of  the  management  of  your  farm, 
without  over-burdening  them ;  get  them  interested  in  the  farm 
work ;  give  them  an  interest  in  some  particular  branch ;  make 
their  home  pleasant  for  them ;  allow  them  suitable  moral  amuse- 
ments, and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  not  complain  of  the  result  of 
"  over-education." 

POLITICS. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  usual  for  speakers  at  agricultural  meet- 
ings either  to  refuse  to  talk  politics,  or  else  recommend  the 
farmers  to  form  a  party,  and  move  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Government  according  to  their  own  notions ;  in  most  cases  they 
adroitly  manage  to  sharpen  a  lifctle  hatchet  of  their  own,  and 
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sometimes  it  is  a  very  small  one.  Tet,  being  aware  of  these  facts, 
I  shall  venture  to  talk  on  matters  that  are  termed  politics  for  a 
while,  and  I  shall  commence  at  once  with  the  subject  of  protec- 
tion. We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  tariff-— a  protective  tariff. 
Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  want — a  tariff  that  will  protect  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  from  the  competition  of  Europe 
and  British  America.  So  long  as  the  tariff  laws  allow  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bushels  of  white  potatoes  to  be  landed  in  our 
markets  at  present  prices,  just  so  long  you  can  calculate  that  the 
maximum  price  for  this  staple  has  been  reached,  and  that,  too, 
with  thousands  of  acres  of  productive  potato  lands  remaining 
idle.  What  is  true  of  the  potato  trade  is  equally  true  of  cabbage 
and  other  products.  Holland  is  competing  with  you  for  this 
trade  in  your  own  markets,  and  India  says  we  shall  not  sell  our 
wheat  in  New  York  for  one  dollar  per  bushel,  unless  we  take  a 
portion  of  her  product. 

The  resolution  presented  by  the  Camden  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  is  a  pertinent  question,  and  I  heartily  commend  it  for 
your  consideration.  This  is  the  kind  of  protection  I  want.  If  it 
is  right  for  the  people  of  America  to  be  clothed  with  goods  of 
American  manufacture,  and  be  supplied  with  machinery,  the 
handiwork  of  American  mechanics,  and  all  of  these  workers  to  be 
protected  from  foreign  competition  by  a  high  tariff,  is  it  asking 
too  much  that  the  American  farmers  be  allowed  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple of  America  with  the  products  of  American  soil  ?  Yet,  when 
we  asked  for  protection  from  imitation  butter  we  were  told  that 
we  were  robbing  the  poor  man's  table,  and  when  the  wool  growers 
asked  for  an  increased  duty  on  wool  they  were  told  that  it  would 
increase  the  cost  of  the  poor  man's  clothing. 

This  is  the  cry  of  the  demagogues,  and  it  is  these  same  dema- 
gogues who  are  largely  responsible  for  so  much  agitation  of  what 
is  termed  the  ''Labor  Question,"  and  the  sooner  the  honest 
laborer  of  this  country  awakens  to  a  realization  of  this  truth  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  welfare  of  himself  and  his  family.  If 
they  will  stop  long  enough  to  look  back  they  will  see  that  legis- 
lation upon  almost  every  subject  they  have  demanded  has 
resulted  in  placing  one  of  these  demagogues  in  a  lucrative 
position.  When  the  office  did  not  exist  it  was  created,  and  when 
not  obtainable  through  legislation  it  was  established  in  their 
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own  organization.  The  laborer  is  being  taught  that  he  must 
work  and  pay  taxes  to  support  in  absolute  idleness  worthless 
tramps,  vagabonds  and  desperadoes  in  our  almshouses  and 
prisons.  He  must  not  allow  apprentices  to  learn  trades,  or 
become  skilled  laborers.  He  must  pay  heavy  assessments  to  assist 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  organization,  and  when  all  these  demands 
on  his  hard  earnings  make  it  difficult  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door  he  must  strike  for  higher  wages,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  was  never  greater,  for  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  one  with  us  to-day  who  can  remember  when 
more  groceries,  provisions  and  clothing  could  be  purchased  for  a 
dollar  than  can  be  purchased  for  that  sum  to-day. 

They  talk  of  oleomargarine  being  the  poor  man's  butter,  but 
why  is  not  the  poor  man  entitled  to  genuine  butter  as  well  as  his 
more  opulent  neighbor  ?  There  is  no  danger  of  exorbitant  prices 
being  obtained  for  butter  by  our  dairymen,  for  wool  by  our  wool 
growers,  or  by  our  farmers  for  any  product,  if  they  are  given  a 
fair  chance,  or  an  exclusive  market.  Only  let  them  know  they 
have  a  sale  for  their  productions,  at  reasonable  prices,  and  it  will 
be  the  first  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  that  they  did  not  more 
than  meet  the  demand,  and  over-stock  the  market,  within  two 
years. 

The  past  century  has  been  one  of  great  advancement  in  the 
wealth,  commercial  intercourse,  business  enterprise,  and  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  wage  workers  ninety-six  years  ago  is 
fittingly  illustrated  by  Professor  Thompson,  who  in  an  address 
on  wages,  before  the  students  of  Harvard  University,  gives  many 
facts  of  curious  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject  I  have 
just  touched  upon.  I  quote  the  following  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Scientijic  American  : 

"  In  1793  the  Schuylkill  &  Susquehanna  Canal  Company  adver- 
tised for  working  men,  offering  $6  a  month  for  the  winter  months, 
and  $6  for  summer,  with  board  and  lodging.  The  next  year  there 
was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  which  brought  out 
the  fact  that  soldiers  got  but  $3  a  month.  A  Vermont  member, 
discussing  the  proposal  to  raise  it  to  $4,  said  that  in  his  State 
men  were  hired  for  <£18  a  year,  or  $4  a  month,  with  board  and 
clothing.    Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  In  the  states 
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north  of  Pennsylvania  the  wages  of  the  common  laborer  are  not, 
npon  the  whole,  superior  to  those  of  the  common  soldier."  In 
1797  a  Rhode  Island  farmer  hired  a  good  farm  hand  at  $4  a 
month,  and  $5  a  month  was  paid  to  those  who  got  employment 
for  the  eight  busy  months  of  the  farmer's  year. 

A  strong  boy  oonld  be  had  at  that  time  in  (Tonneotiont  for  $1  a 
month  through  these  months,  and  he  earned  it  by  working  from 
daybreak  until  eight  or  nine  o'dook  at  night.  He  could  buy  a 
coarse  cotton  shirt  with  the  earnings  of  three  months.  The 
farmers  could  pay  no  better,  for  the  prices  they  got  for  produce 
were  wretched.  Butter  sold  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  when  it 
suddenly  rose  to  ten  cents,  several  farmers*  wives  and  daughters 
went  out  of  their  minds  with  excitement.  Women  picked  the 
wool  off  the  bushes  and  briars,  where  the  sheep  had  left  it,  i^d 
spun  and  knit  it  into  mittens  to  earn  $1  a  year  by  this  toilsome 
business.  They  hired  out  as  help  for  twenty-five  cents  a  month, 
and  their  board. 

By  a  day's  hard  work  at  the  spinning  wheel  a  woman  and  a 
girl  together  could  earn  twelve  cents. 

As  late  as  1821  the  best  farm  hands  could  be  had  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day,  and  twice  as  much  in  mowing  time.  Matthew 
Carey,  in  his  letters  on  "The  Charities  of  Philadelphia,"  (1829) 
gives  a  painful  picture  of  the  working  classes  at  their  time. 
Every  avenue  to  employment  was  choked  with  applicants.  Men 
left  the  cities  to  find  work  on  the  canals,  at  from  sixty  to  seven- 
ty-five cents  a  day,  and  to  encounter  the  malaria,  which  laid 
them  low  in  numbers.  The  highest  wages  paid  to  women  were 
twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and  even  the  women  who  made  clothes 
for  the  arsenal  were  paid  by  the  government  at  no  higher  rates. 
When  ladies  of  the  city  begged  for  an  improvement  of  this  rate, 
the  Secretary  hesitated  lest  it  should  disarrange  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor  throughout  the  city.  Poor  people  died  with 
cold  and  want  every  winter  in  the  city,  and  the  fact  seems  to  have 
made  an  impression  only  on  benevolentiy  disposed  persons  like 
Mr.  Carey. 

If  Professor  Thompson  is  correct  in  his  statements,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  prove  that  he  is  not,  comment  and  comparison 
by  me  are  entirely  unnecessary,  and  I  leave  the  subject  with  you. 

My  critics  may  say  that  I  am  not  a  friend  of  the  laborer,  but  I 
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do  not  intend  to  let  them  be  mj  judges ;  I  honor  and  respect 
the  honest  wage- workers  of  the  country,  and  for  over  thirty  years 
I  have  labored  daily  upon  the  farm.  During  twenty  years  of 
that  time  I  never  employed  a  hand  to  perform  that  class  of  labor 
which  I  did  not  make  a  full  hand  at  myself.  I  feel  that  I  know 
something  about  labor,  and  still  have  some  interest  in  its  welfare. 

It  is  truly  said  that  **  the  homes  of  a  nation  are  its  strongest 
forts."  To  make  those^forts  impr^^able  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  homes  should  be  the  abodes  of  a  contented  and  prosperous 
people. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  frauds,  corruption  and  rotten- 
ness of  our  political  institutions  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  there  is  some  foundation  for  these  charges ;  yet  these  frauds 
are  the  direct  fruits  of  idleness.  When  men  are  idle  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  viciousness,  and  they  seek  to  maintain  these 
idle  habits  at  whatever  cost,  save  that  of  honest  toil.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  idleness  in  this  country,  and  if  one  man  refuses  to 
work  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages,  no  one  can  gainsay  his  right  to 
refuse,  but,  when  he  attempts  to  prevent  another  from  obtaining 
employment,  that  moment  he  becomes  an  usurper  and  trespasser, 
and  sfaikes  a  blow  at  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

There  is  no  cause  for  fear  for  the  future  of  our  country  while 
the  masses  remain  pure  and  virtuous.  The  homes  of  a  nation 
may  be  its  strongest  forts,  yet  its  safety  depends  upon  the  honor, 
purity  and  virtue  of  its  people,  and  the  sacred  unity  of  its 
Country  Homes. 
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ADDRESS. 


BY  HON.  W.  H.  HATCH. 


Itr.  I^resident  and  fftwemor  : 

Qentuemen  :  After  this  very  hospitable  and  kindly  introduo- 
tion  of  my  personal  friend  and  late  colleague  in  the  Honse,  I 
feel  that  I  must  offer  you  no  apology,  for  I  never  offer  an  apology 
when  I  present  myself  before  the  representatives  of  the  agriord- 
toral  interests  of  the  United  States,  but  rather  an  explanation 
that  the  duties  in  my  keeping  and  care  as  Chairman  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  have  kept  me  so  completely  occupied  smce 
I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  an  invitation  from  this  body,  that  I 
have  not  had  the  time  to  make  any  preparation  to  deliver  you 
anything  like  a  set  address.  I  expected  to  have  had  time  on 
reaching  your  city  to  have  received  my  inspiration  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  but  he  hurried  me  out  of  his  office  as  soon 
as  I  broached  the  subject  to  him.  He  said  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  instruct  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
as  to.  what  kind  of  an  address  I  should  make  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  bodies  of  agriculturists  in 
the  East,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  honored  by 
appearing  before  a  New  Jersey  audience  of  agriculturists,  and  I 
shall  have  to  speak  to  you  to-night  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Western  farmer,  because  I  am  one,  and  a  representative  of  West- 
em  farmers.  I  honor  the  invitation  I  have  received  from  you 
too  much  to  simply  come  before  you  to-night  and  endeavor  to  talk 
to  you  upon  topics  upon  which  we  may  both  agree,  simply  to 
elicit  your  commendation  and  applause.  I  am  in  the  habit,  when 
I  address  representative  farmers,  to  occasionally  antagonize,  and 
to  present  views  upon  which  we  do  not  all  agree,  to  find  out  what 
is  best  for  the  farming  interests  of  this  country. 
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As  legislators,  a  large  portion,  in  fact  the  greater  part,  of  our 
duties  are  nnpartisan ;  they  are  not  sectional ;  they  apply  as  well 
to  the  East  as  to  the  West.  And  in  all  measures  affecting  the 
interests  of  agriculturists  all  over  the  country,  gentlemen  upon 
both  sides  of  the  House  of.  ^presentatives,  gentlemen  from 
every  section  of  this  broad  land,  earnestly  come  together  upon  a 
common  platform.  You  have  repeatedly  witnessed  this  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it.  is  ja  great  pleasure  to  me  that 
this  is  so.  I  do  not  propose,  in  anything  that  I  may  say  to  you 
to-night,  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  partisan,  and  you, 
and  both  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  (referring  to  His 
^^gjglkiioy  .%^^  Green,  ^pyernpr,  amjjHpii.  j;p,ipe9.5tafiteJian, 
^ejaljejo^Qpijgre^),  J^^reetentafees^q^  l^ew  ^mgy, 

i^%^]jfaJ^fmaiOpngreTO,  I|no;wrljjLali  in^pfiJitipaJ,  iQftt^il  \v^.A 
PSJ^.  I  \ie]ifiye^  m  poli#q^^  P«ft»g-  Jt  ISf©  %  VoljUfmh 
wfe5li^ej:^%gree  ^n^.ljim  or  notj,  if  lii?^ip,eaiaes<LamitoiL  in.l|w 
om  cqftvicjgons-    l  We  beyftved.  for^manj  yeaiR  %%Jt  ^^^  P«r 

gr^d<3Uf ,  ^pend  ijft  a  ^e^aji  ejcfeptiH^QB  ^fce^organizfttj^n  qf  gcj^ii 
Bpliiap4i E«^  W  Ws.  cp.V<^-  TSfcft  Pftrty. feat, in  qxL^qi  pqwej 
is  al^ajs  wftJiplyiRg,  t^e  gjartx  Ij^at  is  ift  pq^ot.    ^t.  i\  teci^ufle  9^11 

P99Pk^^.i^te  fS^k  P<>S%2ftIi  P^^rtei^  ^Ppn  gre^  eciaomw 
q[UjE«(^qns%a<i^ft  ai3?.sp  aefa  republic,  andi.  IJ  feppe  QevQr 

ftgfW  te S®^i»  *J  1^A<F%%*  4i?a»on  ottjj^e  Repplp  ptfee  Vf^^i^ 
^^^Ml^  Sgcjjpjwl  (jLae^tjfins,  C4EPlftiMie.X  ^t  km.  Hjeeiji  fee 
V^^^  i^d  dpwnj^  o^  ^very  republic  ever  in.augurat^4  ^poi^  feA 
eiurth,  until  the  great  American  Bepublj^  Tf^Ei^^und^d,  %  hundred 
jj^a^^ago.  ]^1^  %p  if^e^xot^  feese  qu^tions.pt  i^jEttipnaJii  l^j^a- 
t^on  affi^qk  ^.  9fk  9^  fi!^P^  o^e  fea^  genijpmen  ^ho  l»ave,  ^OQg 
poUljtpal,  cpnyj^t^  upon  fee  one  i|j^  or  fee  ofeer,  can  sti^d 
upon  fei^(^qo}ipon  plati^rm. 

]^  recognize  fee  ^pt  feat  I  am  addressing  V>-ipgl^tfee  i;epro- 
ifental^ves  p^  fee  greatest  indfigt^y.  ^^  ^h}^^  gi^^aii  republic  qi  oursr- 
^eatest^  because  more  fean  one-half  oi^  fee  people  of  fee  V^i^ 
l^tp^  ^i^e  directly  interested  in  a^cul^ure ;  greatest,  because 
more  fean  oi^e-half ,  almosl^  tiwo-feirdp,  qi  feaii  T^ealiJ}  which  has 
made  fee  American  Q-ovemment  to-day  what  ilt  is,  is  the  direct 
prodpct  of  agriculture.  (Applause).  How  much  would  your 
great  railroad  corporations  pay  in  dividends  semi-annually  upon 
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iheir  stock,  if  it  wba  not  for  the  prodacts  of  agricalture  which 
they  transport  ?  What  has  made  the  bonded  debt  o£  the  United 
States,  the'  bonded  obligations  of  this  government,  to-day  the 
highest  in  price  in  the -great  markets  of  the  world,  except  the 
prbduots  of  Wgriciiltnre  that  Ikave  made  this  magnificent  balanciB 
of  trade  in  onr  favor  for  the  last  twenijy  years?  i  shall  not  forget 
that  fact  when  I  am  speaking  to  the  representatives  of  that  agri- 
cnltnral  commtmity  in  my  judgment  lihe  most  favored  of 
any  upon  the  American  continent.  The  £few  Jersey  farmer, 
in  '  my  opiiuon,  is  the  best  located  farmer  in  the  United 
{States'  to  make  money  ont  o£  hi^  land.  '  Here  is  a  mag- 
nificent city  within  a  few  nules  on  the  one  side  pi  yon,  and 
the  great  emporium  ot  America  npon  the  other.  You  are 
nearer  tp  the  market  than  we  are  ;  you  ^e  more  lavored  than 
your  Western  brethren.  '  Everything  raised  upon  a  Ne;w  Jersey 
farm  has  e^  market  at  home.  And  from  that  standpoint  you  h^ve 
perhaps  different  views  upon  some  o£  these  economic  questions 
from  those  entertained  by  the  great  body  of  agriculturists  in  the 
MissiBsippi  valley.'^  And  y^t,  situated  hs  you  are,  with  better 
prices,  than  agricu^ural  products  are  bringing  anywhere  e^e  in 
tiie  TUnited  States,  Ithe  oldest  farmer  in  th&  assembly  has  never 
seen  the  time  when  the  returns  of  agriculture  were  less  remuner- 
ative in  Hew  Jersey  than  they  are  now  in'  18S7.  (Applause.) 
'XoVj  are  working  to-day  upon  a  kmaller  boiargin,  and  are  mkking  a 
smaller  profit,  than  you  ^ver  ma^  before.  1  db  not  believe  iSlat 
any  genfleman,  whether  he  be  in  the  American  Oo^gress,  or  out 
oiit,'can  come  before' this  intel^ent  body  to-night,  and  ^tateto 
you  that  he  cistn  g^ve  you  the  causes  of  this  depression  ip^  the 
prices  ol  agricultural  products.  I  do'  not  believe  in  quackeiy, 
either  in  medicine,  politics,  or  anything  else.  And  I  do)  not  be- 
lieve thai  there  is  any  quack  re^i^y  £or  the  presehli  condition  of 
things.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
any  gidntleman  can  point  out  with  cerlji^ty  what  has  brought  it 
about ;  yet  I  do  believe  that  he  can  demonstrate  to  you  thai  leg- 
islation in  this  country  and  abroad  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
throughout  the  world. 

We' have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  past  few  years,  since  the 
publication  of  the  census  report  for  1880,  about  the  marvelous 
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advance  in  wealth  of  this  favored  land  of  ours ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
national  pride  ;  it  is  demonstrated  by  figures.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  the  decade  between  1870  and  1880,  this  country  had 
made  an  unparalleled  advance  in  the  material  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  who  got  it  ?  Where  is  it  located  ?  Are  the  farmers  in 
New  Jersey  richer  than  they  were  ten  years  ago  ?  Have  you  ac- 
cumulated, within  the  past  ten  years,  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
other  period  in  the  history  of  agriculture  in  New  Jersey  ?  If 
you  have,  it  is  different  from  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley.  The  country  has  grown  rich,  but  what 
portion  of  its  people  have  grown  rich  in  the  past  ten  years.  I 
am  not  a  very  old  man — ^I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  tell 
how  old  we  are,  Governor ;  we  are  much  the  same  age — but  I  can 
remember  very  distinctly  when  two-thirds  of  all  the  money  lent  in 
the  county  where  I  live  to-day  was  lent  by  farmers.  I  remember 
very  well  that  it  was  the  rule  that  farmers  had  money  in  bank. 
I  can  remember  very  well  when  my  father  could  go  to  any  of  his 
dozen  neighbors  and  borrow  two  thousand  dollars,  or  more ;  he 
never  dreamed  of  going  to  a  bank  to  get  it.  Now  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  in  our  country,  (and  I  expect  New  Jersey  is  no  exception) 
that  a  man  goes  to  a  farmer  to  borrow  money.  He  goes  to  the 
bank — to  a  money-lender.  You  work  as  hard  as  you  ever  did, 
and  I  think  as  a  rule  formers  have  gained  in  intelligence,  have 
gained  in  the  methods  of  labor ;  they  are  as  industrious,  as  frugal, 
as  they  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago ;  but  you  are  not  mak- 
ing money  as  you  did  then.  There  is  some  good  reason  for  it, 
and  that  it  is  a  fact  the  census  reports  of  1880  demonstrate  be- 
yond question.    Let  me  read  you  a  single  paragraph. 

''By  the  census  of  1860,  the  estimated  value  of  farms 
in  the  United  States  was  $3,271,676,000.  In  1860,  they  were 
valued  at  $6,636,000,000,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent.  In  1870  the  value  of  the  farms  was  estimated 
at  $9,262,000,000,  showing  an  increase  during  the  decade  of 
$2,627,000,000,  or  less  than  forty  per  cent.  In  1880  the  value  of 
the  farms  was  estimated  at  $10,197,000,000,  being  an  increase, 
during  the  decade,  of  $936,000,000,  or  only  a  fraction  over  nine 
per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  live  stock  in  the  United  States,  in  1860,  was 
estimated  at  $644,000,000,  and  in  1860  at  $1,089,000,000,  being 
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an  increase,  daring  the  decade,  of  $646,000,000,  or  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent.  In  1870  it  was  estimated  at  $1,626,000,000, 
being  an  increase,  during  the  decade,  of  $436,000,000,  or  less 
than  forty  per  cent.  In  1880  the  live  stock  was  estimated  at 
$1,600,000,000,  being  a  decrease,  during  the  decade  of  $26,000,- 
000." 

There  is  no  question  that  during  these  periods  the  general 
prosperity,  the  general  wealth,  increased ;  but  the  farmers  have 
not  got  it.  That  wealth  has  run  in  other  channels  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country* 

Now  we  haye  a  great  national  debt,  and  farmers  are  paying 
their  proportion  of  it ;  you  are  paying  it  every  day  of  your  liyes. 
And  do  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  this  debt  has  grown  upon 
the  farmer  in  the  last  twenty  years?  Ton  flatter  yourselves, 
(and  all  of  us  have  been  doing  it,)  that  we  have  been  decreasing 
the  national  debt  year  after  year.  It  is  a  fact  as  far  as  figures 
go.  It  has  been  decreased  by  the  payment  of  millions  and 
millions  of  money  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  To  the 
farmers  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  whole  United  States,  that 
debt  to-day  is  larger  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Why  ?  Let 
me  illustrate  it.  Show  me  a  farmer  that  owes  a  thousand 
dollars.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  has  he  to  raise  to  pay 
that  sum?  He  gets  his  money  out  of  his  toil  and  soil.  At 
two  dollars  a  bushel,  which  was  ilie  price  of  wheat  twenty  years 
ago,  he  could  have  paid  that  thousand  dollars  with  five  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat.  Now  he  has  to  work  twice  as  hard,  for  it 
takes  to-day  more  than  a  thousand  bushels  to  pay  a  thousand 
dollars,  where  it  took  but  five  hundred  bushels  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  if  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  tire  you  to  give  a  recital  of 
figures,  I  might  tell  you  that  it  takes  to-day  more  than  twice  as 
many  bales  of  cotton  to  pay  that  debt,  and  how  many  pounds  of 
tobacco  would  pay  it  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago  ? 

Estimated  by  the  toil  of  the  farmer  to-day,  your  public  debt  is 
lai^er  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  In  other  words,  you  have 
to  work  as  hard*  to  pay  fifty  cents  to-day,  as  you  had  to  work 
twenty  years  ago  to  pay  a  dollar.  I  know  that  if  a  man  has  a 
thousand  dollars  in  bank  that  his  thousand  dollars  is  still  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  But  show  me  a  farmer  that  has  a  mortgage  of  a 
thousand  dollars  upon  his  farm  ;  he  will  have  to  work  upon  that 
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farm  to  pay  that  debi^  and  i£  yon  depress  the  prices  of  his  prod- 
uci^,  you  increase  l^e  l^bor  and,  time  i^bat  he  must  put  upon  it  to 
pay  that  deblv 

I  \npw  how  easily  tthat  d/B^lt  comes  to  the  farmer ;  it  comes 
sugar-coated ;  it  is  discussed  as  a  blessing ;  it  comes  with  tl^e 
soft  gloved  hand  of  the  national  government,  and  we  pay  it  day 
by  da^  and  it}  is  a  drainage  upon  our  people.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  ^e  world  that  I  am  addressing  genl^Lemen  in  tl^is  audience  to- 
night who  believe  Ujiaii  ilt  i^  tl^e  best  thing  tbat  ever  happened  to 
this  country,  but  I  do  np%  !( Ipiow  l^ow  easjly  this  tax  is  taken 
tfpm  jpu ;  how  insidiously  it  is  taken  from  ^ou  day  by  day,  and 
wee];:  by  week,  without  ypui;  feeling  it.  I  have  often  likeped|  it  to 
t]b,e^  Bc^ne  ^hen  I  was  a  V>y,  when  my  lather  was  a  practicing 
physLojan  of  tl^e,  old,  school,  when  I  was  often  called  to  bis  office 
^  holdi  a  gentleman's,  head  while  mjr  lather  pulled  his  tooth ;  or 
^  ]^o]4  %  patient's  arm  to  bleed  hi^  with  the  old-lashioned  bncetl 
Tiixe  olfjr^l^^ioned  way  o£  bleeding  a  patient  was  to  let  him  see^ 
tbe  bl^Beding  dpne^  b^t  the  dpctors  of  the  present  day  have 
^arnedi  %  iijAc\  or  two.  (Applause.),  ^e  ihodefn  physician 
comes  in  with  a  smile^  and.  simply  rolls  tiie  patient  oyer  on  his 
elji^QWj  Wd  behind  his  back,  where  he  cannot  see  it,  he  attaches 
hi^  leeches,  and,  lets  them  suck  the  bipod  out  othim.  (Iiaughter.)L 
That  is  federal  taxation ;  it  is  l^e  l^ech  upon  the  farmer  that 
dji:a!W8  tjl^e^  money  out  ol  his  pocket  drop  by  drop  and  penny  by 
peimy,  and  he  never  {^el^  it.  And  the  only  difference  between 
i^e  medical  profession  61  to-day  and  this  federal  system  ol  taxa- 
tion, is  that  the  doctor  takes  off.  his  leech,  but  it  is  tbe  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  our  |^d^ral  government  to  take  off  this 
leech  o£  taxation.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  most  earnestly,  sincerely  and  conscientiously  believe,  for  Ihave 
been  watching  it  in  our  own  country  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  that  a  government  that  will  exact  more  tribute  from  the 
laboring  masses  of  its  people  than  it  needs  for  the  economic  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs  is  doing  wrong.  I  am  not  going  to 
trench  upon  any  question  of  taxation  or  tariff.  I  am  simply 
going  to  state  the  broad  proposition,  and  all  men  of.  whatever 
purstdt  can  stand  upon  this  common  platform,  and  that  is,  that 
the  government  o£  the  United  States  shall  simply  exact  that  tax- 
ation which  it  requires  for  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  govem- 
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ment.  (Applause).  That  we  have  been  taking  too  much  from 
the  people  ot  the  Unij<ed.  States,  the  vanlAis  of^  the  national  treas- 
ury show  to-day.  "Whose  money  is  locked  up  there  2  What  is  a 
9urphis  wl^en  exacted,  l^y  a  goyemment  from  its  people  ?  I^t  is 
simply  i^e  amount  ol  roV.bdry.  The  government  of  the  X^nited 
I9taiei|  dp^Q  not  pwn  a  dollar  in  the  world,  and.  bas  i^ot  a  dollar, 
<^at  i\  dj4  noj^  gei^  ^om  its  own  ^eopl^.  !^as  it  any  right,  ip  exact 
from  Ijbe  toijjing  masses,  qiore  than  it  need0  for  l^e  ad^ninistration 
p4  tha1(  government  ?  l^t  a  dpl)^ ;  and  that  money  \b&  1j>een 
taken  l^JgcJLy  from  the  agripulturists  of  tl^e.  counljry,  and  it  is^  your 
money  V>-<^X  I  call  it  ^  ^rmerp\  bloodrfnnd,  pijbed,  up  in 
lH^ashington.    (Applause  and  liaughl^rX 

And  ii^^l^iirts  everybody.  ^  l^tirij^.  Qot  only  t]^e  farmer  from 
YJloig.  ^t  ^  ^.^n,  b^.t  i^k  ^tirts  your  manui^cturer  and,  l^iborer  as 
^uph.  T^  ^urts.  every,  l^ranch  o^  trad^  in  IJie  United  States, 
because  ^ey^  ^e  ^algbg  ffpm  tl^e  arteries  o{i  commerce  those 
miUjpns  oi^  dol^^urs  wl^icl^  i^e  being  stored  at  "Washington.  Leave 
the.  mx^^ex  ^^^^^  ^\  Velp.^^ — witl^  i^e  people — andi  iibe  people 
1^  ^d,  %  ijray  o^  maldng,  iX  yaliiable.  What  the  f^irmer  does  not 
^ee^i^e  manu^cturer  dpes^  and  the  mercl^ant  dpes;  a^d,  they 
ijnJU  alll^ee]^  i^^  among  them,  if  you  leave  ii»  in  t)^e  channels  of 

](  want  Ijp.  df^ecX^^our  attenliion  if>  oncv  ifu^estion  tP-night,  and 
it  is  tl^^ :  WaV^l?;  W^  fli^pnnt  of  tb^s  Qum  they  call  the  surplus, 
y^s^  is  ij^en  l^y  taxation  out  ot  i)^e  retumo^  of  trad^  and  com- 
o^erpe,  ^^m  ij^e  tp^g  niasses  of  tjbie  people,  and^  add  to  that, 
tljat  cpni^actipn  pi^  your  currency  tbat  is  going  on  by  ];eason  of 
the  payment  of  your  publ^  debl^and  calling  in  the  circulation  of 
the  national  banl^Q,  and^see  l^ipwmucb  circulating  medium  tbepeo- 
plp  will  have  tp  carry  on  tbeir  work-sloops^  thejr  manufactories,  and 
%ei^^  ^lurms,  in  every  conceivable  direction.  Did  you  ever  see 
Ifigh  rates,  of  interest  in  i^e  money  market  that  the  f^umer  did  not 
su^r  ?}  If  you  want  to  rui^  a  farm  put  a  mortgage  on  it.  If  you 
want  tp.  ilcLin  tl^e  prospect^  o£  any  tfijmei  in  New  Jersey,  simply 
puji  him  in  debt  and  compel  him  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest ; 
and,  that,  ad^d  to  }^ia  ordinary  expenses,  andsee  how  long  it  wiU 
l^e  befipre  the  l^heri^  wil}.  be  at  his  door.  The  great  agricultural 
interests  of,  this  country  always  prospered  when  the  general  trsCde 
w^s  best,  when  the  circulating  medium  was  ample  for  the  com- 
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meroe  and  trade  of  the  country,  and  when  prices  were  generous, 
and  people  had  something  to  spend ;  because  when  they  begin  to 
pinch,  it  is  the  products  of  the  farm  that  are  first  pinched.  * 

Now  we  hear  a  great  deal,  and  in  Oongress  every  week,  about 
the  competition  of  pauper  labor  in  Europe  and  other  countries, 
and  representatives  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  other  Eastern  States, 
and  some  of  the  Western  States,  grow  wonderfully  eloquent  when 
they  talk  about  the  very  idea  of  an  American  citizen  getting  in 
competition  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe.  They  say  it  is  an 
outrage  and  unpatriotic.  They  ought  to  do  .everything  in 
their  power  to  avert  it.  Tell  me,  you  farmers,  that  are 
wheat  growers  in  this  country,  tell  me  what  sort  of 
labor  you  come  into  competition  with  when  your  wheat 
reaches  the  market  at  Liverpool?  The  poorest  paid  pauper 
labor  of  the  world  to-day,  that  of  India.  The  price  of  your 
wheat  to-day  is  fixed  by  the  India  wheat  that  reaches  the  Liver- 
pool market,  and  you  come  into  competition  with  that  class  of 
people  who  live  on  rats  and  rice  and  a  penny  a  day.  (Laughter.) 
But  you  never  hear  a  word  said  about  the  farmer  coming  into 
competition  with  pauper  labor.  (Applause.)  If  we  did  not  raise 
any  more  in  this  country  than  we  can  consume,  it  would  not 
make  any  difference  to  us  what  price  wheat  was  in  Liverpool, 
but  we  have  to  ship  a  great  surplus  of  our  agricultural  products 
to  foreign  markets,  and  the  price  of  that  surplus,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  fixes  the  price  of  that  entire  product  in  your  home 
market.  Every  farmer  in  New  Jersey  knows  the  fact  that  wheat 
is  selling  at  lower  prices  in  London  to-day  than  it  has  brought 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  and  what  is  true  of  wheat  is 
approximately  true  of  all  the  great  farm  products. 

A  member  of  Oongress  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  whom  you 
know  very  well,  stated  within  the  last  week,  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House,  that  he  was  a  cotton  planter ;  that  he  had  means, 
without  the  aid  of  the  commission  merchant,  to  buy  all  his  sup- 
plies ;  that  he  had  not  paid  a  single  dollar  of  interest  within  the 
last  three  years  ;  that  he  had  been  a  cotton  planter  all  his  life  ; 
and  that  he  had  raised  and  sold  three  successive  crops  of  cotton 
at  a  loss,  and  that  he  had  not  made  a  single  dollar  upon  his  cotton. 
Why  ?  Because  the  cotton  raised  in  India  by  pauper  labor  had 
driven  the  prices  down  in  the  Liverpool  market  until  the  Georgia 
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planter  can  no  longer  compete  with  it.  Shall  we  be  protected  ? 
Shall  not  farmers  be  protected  from  pauper  labor  ?  Not  by  direct 
legislation,  because  that  you  cannot  do.  We  have  to  sell  our 
products  abroad,  and  you  cannot  compel  other  nations  to  take 
them  at  our  prices*  There  is  no  way  of  controlling  them  in  that 
direction. 

We  have  not  only  been  selling  our  products  in  competition 
with  pauper  labor  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  we  have  been  selling 
the  toil  of  our  households,  eyen  the  handiwork  of  our  wives  and 
daughters,  in  competition  with  frauds  and  counterfeiters  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  selling  butter  in  competition  with 
oleomargarine.  (Applause.)  And  they  even  said  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional to  levy  a  tax  upon  that  infamous  product  in  order 
to  protect  the  &rmer.  Yes,  I  have  found  out  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  good  many  gentlemen,  anything  that  is  introduced  in  the 
National  Legislature  for  the  protection  of  the  farmer  is  either 
btmcombe,  or  unconstitutional.  (Applause.)  If  they  cannot 
ridicule  it,  they  declare  it  unconstitutional.  I  have  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  framed  our  constitu- 
tion, because  I  have  an  adoration  for  it  second  only  to  that  which 
I  have  for  the  family  Bible,  in  which  I  was  taught,  at  my 
mother's  knee,  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  I  believe  in  Hhe 
constitution  as  I  believe  in  the  Bible.  The  highest  evidence  of 
the  divinity  of  tho  Bible  is  the  fact  that  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  it  has  suited  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  from  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  down  to  the  poorest  peasant  that  could 
read  the  simple  story  of  the  cross.  (Applause).  And  the 
strongest  evidence  to  the  human  mind  of  the  wisdom  and  divine 
inspiration  of  our  constitution  is  the  fact  that  it  has  suited  for  a 
hundred  years  every  condition  of  this  mighty  republic,  from  its 
infancy  to  iis  manhood.  But  when  I  feel  that  the  constitution 
does^not  embrace  within  its  conditions  the  great  agricultural 
internists  of  our  country,  then  I  am  in  favor  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion ;  then  I  want  a  change  in  a  constitution  that  violates  every 
other  industry  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  foundation  of 
all  industries.  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  magnificent  manufacturing  districts  of  the  world,  right  in 
this  part  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  yet,  what  would  your  manufactur- 
ing interests  be,  if  it  were  not  for  the  foundation  upon  which  they 
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rest — ^tte  agricnllural  mdnstry  of  the  country.  Tour  magnifioent 
manufacturing  interests  can  not  ex&t  without  the  agricuDiurat, 
any  more  than  {jrou  could  have  'the  dome  o'f  this  Cafpitol  ^)»hoii% 
its  foundatidfi. 

1  remiember  *tliat  in  the  early  days^of  the  rej^ublio,  comntercNe 
was  always  spoken  of  as  the  ''handmaid  of  agriculture ; "  now 
they  treat  commerce  as  a  mistress.  (Laughter.)  The^'^have 
actually  cliained  agncuTture  to  i;he  car  of  cominidrce,  a^  a  slave. 
1  H&Y'e  been  %rym^,  d'tn^fig  'my  1^slativ4  careeY,  to  break  some 
links  in  lihat  ohaffi!,  an^  if  Gi^dd  'g'pards  me  uiASl  the  cloi^e  I  bever 
intend  to  cease  my  efforts  un^  thejr  are  all  txrokeh  ^a^pUiuse), 
and  until  your  t^slatdrs  ^fit  lljpeak  of  a^culture  a^  your  Tor^- 
fatliers  spoke  of  it. 

One  gentleman  stated  iipon  the  ^floor  of  1;he  House  of  lEtefpre- 
sentativei  Wal  Tie  did  not  befe'eve  that  the  word  "  agriculture  " 
waib  in  *the  cdnstitution.  Why,  the  whole  oonstitutioii  redts  on 
thai  industry';  it  was  atl  agrictdiure  when  the  constitution  wad 
made.  He  did  not  want  to  vote  for  a  Department  of  Agriculttfre, 
because  he  did  not  *fihA  the  word  "agriculture"  in  the  constitu- 
tibn.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  'gentlemen,  I  saiA  lb  you  that  I  believed  thai  I  could 
give  bn^  or  two  refeons  confeibutirig  to  the  present  oonditioii 
of  tliiii^  from  ah  sigricultural  standpoint.  1  have  already 
adverted  to  one — uhnecessary  taxation.  I!);  ^  a  berious  oie.  The 
contraction  of  tbe  cunfehcy,  or  want  of  afi  abundant  currency, 
is  another.  But  whU'dt  I  have  promised  not  to  state  anything 
to-nijght  that  would  Ibok  like  politics  in  this  address,  I  hdpe  you 
will  *pardon  me  when  I  say  to  you  candidly,  and  I  do  not  mean  it 
from  a  partiisan,  but  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  that  the 
demonetization  of  silver  hais  had  much  to  do  with  the  depressed 
conditibn  of  our  agricultural  interests.  I  know,  from  figurei^, 
that  Ifdr  ten  years  prior  to  the  demonetization  of  silver,  wheat 
sold  in  the  New  York  market,  based  upon  a  gold  basis  of  $2.10 
per  bushel,  and  for  the  ten  years  succeeding  the  demonetisation 
of  silver,  wbeat  has  sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  an  average 
price  of  tl.20;  and  within  the  last  five  years  it  has  gone  f^ 
below  that.  I  believe  that  the  action  of  Germany  and  England, 
followed  by  that  of  the  United  States,  depreciating  silve^r 
throughout  the  world,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  depreciation 
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of  farming  prodncts.  The  merchant;  in  Liverpool  takes  his  Cen 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Bank  of  'England,  and  getib  exchaic^e 
t^on  Indial,  and  in  fhat  depreciated  ffllVer  cnrrenc j  of  ten  'to 
twebty  *p'er  cent,  lie  Vuyfe  JSk  wheat  m  India,  and  fekes  it  \o  'the 
Liverpool  maxk'et  and  Wat  marlet  controls  the  products  shipped 
from  the  tTnitedBtaVes. 

I  do  nol  ekpecrt  t^at  all  of  my  a^cnltnifil  'Mends,  or  all  the 
ISMers  ol  ITewVTerseJr,  to  agree  mth  me  npbn  this  ^prbposLffolii  ; 
bnl  ^a%  \  said  m  t'he  Vexing  of  ^Elus  addrel^,  I  did  not  cdUe  '(o 
fiokl4  ^biir  lancjr,  bnk  to  Veil  ybu  candi^y  n^at  1  befieVi  'to  Be 
ffie  conaSlTon  of  ffie  ffciiui^  industejr  of  ffie  ctfAnliry.  iSf  t  am 
vrronig,  I  de^e  lib  liaVe  ybtir  Bepreiieift^^  conviSice  me  %j)oh 
the  flooV  of  tte  Hot&e  *th4^  I  aih.  13f  I  am  i^felit,  1  "Eif^e  %o  vfm 
some  of  {tieih  over  W>  my  side. 

Then  again,  Tii6  farmer  liift  feol  ohfy  \o  'Sfin^iid  witti  aft  ttilk, 
but  ^Iiere  is  ^KHotliSr  questioh  in  lihe  tJniled  St&les  that  is  liejond 
mtebnal  Id^affon,  btft  it  fe  not  beyond  'B«afe  K^lk'tTdn.  1 
dbn't  Kqow  "^l  ^  exists  ih  ^lie  tee  of  ife^  'Jersey,  VtA  ?t  Sb  on 
the  one  "liide  or  the  otEeir.  There  Is  ho  (fther  enemy  *diat,  ffite 
Ihe  cHneh-b'ug,  works  dafly  and  h%My,  but  his  Worst  cjnemy, 
the  gamblers  in  grain.  (Applauise.)  ISiese  boieirds  of  ti*ade,  '{hai 
put  the  farmer's  wheat  up  long  before  he  gets  it  in  the  market, 
and  sell  it  for  prices  simply  to  suit  themselves,  are  aided  by  that 
combination  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water.  We  all  know 
that  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  this  audience,  or  in  New 
Jersey  to-day,  that  controls  the  price  of  the  stock  and 
grain  that  he  raises.  Do  you  raise  large  numbers  of  horses  or 
fatten  large  herds  of  cattle  ?  If  you  do,  show  me  a  farmer  that 
takes  a  hundred  head  of  beef  cattle  to  the  New  York  market, 
and  tell  me  who  fixes  the  price  on  his  stock  after  he  gets  there  ? 
When  our  farmers  go  to  the  Chicago  market,  the  packers  fix  the 
prices,  and  the  man  that  carries  his  stock  there  has  no  more 
control  over  that  price  than  if  he  lived  in  one  of  the  stars.  He 
simply  takes  what  they  give  him.  And  that  price  is  largely  fixed 
by  what  has  transpired  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  within  the  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  preceding.  It  depends  upon  whether  the 
longs  or  shorts  control  the  market— not  that  I  know  anything 
about  these  phrases.  I  have  known  com  to  sell  in  the  Chicago 
market  for  forty  cents  a  bushel,  and  wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
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when  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Chicago  com  was  worth  ten 
cents  more  a  bnshel,  and  wheat  was  worth  ten  cents  more  a 
bushel,  or  ten  or  fifteen  cents  less  a  bushel,  simply  because 
they  call  that  a  settling  day.  One  day  they  had  com  up  to  $1.26, 
while  it  was  worth  in  our  State  but  forty  cents  or  less ;  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it. 

AU  this,  gentlemen,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. But  I  say  to  you,  Gk)yemor,  it  is  in  your  power,  at  any 
time  within  your  administration,  to  recommend  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  if  they  ever  organize,  (laughter  and  applause) 
to  recommend  to  them  to  put  all  gambling  upon  the  same  plane. 
Take  the  gambler  who  trades  upon  the  products  of  your  State, 
and  put  him  on  the  same  plane  with  the  three  card  monte  man. 
Becommend  it,  and  generations  from  now  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.    (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  kind  and  hospitable 
reception  you  have  given  me.  I  felt  honored  in  this  invitation, 
and  I  only  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  have  given 
you  an  address  more  suitable  to  the  character  of  this  assemblage 
and  the  dignity  of  this  occasion.  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for 
your  attention.    (Great  applause.) 
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'  SUBJECT :  A  Tariff  for  Revenue  Only  and  Its  Effects  on  the  Inter- 
ests OF  the  Farmer. 
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BY   HON.  FRANK  H.  HURD,   OF  TOLEDO,    OHIO. 


Mb.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  mi^ifioence  of  the 
resources  of  American  agriculttire  can  never  be  realized  except 
by  one  who  has  traveled  over  its  vast  domain.  Starting  from  a 
point  in  Ohio,  close  to  the  centre  of  popnlation,  go  southward 
through  the  blue-grass  regions  of  Kentucky,  with  its  herds  of 
blooded  stock,  through  the  fields  of  the  broad-leaved  tobacco  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  the  swamps  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
where  the  rice  luxuriantly  grows,  over  the  fields  white  with 
bursting  bolls  of  the  ripened  cotton,  to  the  plantations  of  the 
sugar  cane  ;  or  northward  through  the  winter  wheat  belt  of  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  where  the  growing  grain  blade  is  kept  warm  by 
the  frosts  and  the  snow,  to  the  spring  wheat  regions  of  Dakota 
and  Minnesota,  to  the  limitless  forests  of  the  far  West,  filled  with 
the  chociest  woods ;  or  to  the  westward  over  the  prairies  with  the 
wide  fields  of  growing,  waving  com,  or  ripened  and  gathered  ioto 
wigwams  that  stand  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  until  you  ap- 
proach the  very  confines  of  civilization ;  or  to  the  eastward, 
through  Pennsylvania,  where,  notwithstanding  the  development 
of  its  manufactures,  agriculture  is  still  the  chief  interest,  to 
your  own  sturdy  State,  with  its  fields  so  scientifically  tilled,  rich 
in  the  choicest  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  well  as  in  the  cereals — 
and  behold  as  you  go,  how  perfect  a  picture  of  rural  peace  and 
promise  ;  how  infinite  almost  the  resources  and  products  of  every 
clime  and  zone ;  how  rich  the  fruitage  and  the  harvests ;  how 
continuous  the  sowing  and  the  gathering,  and  how  stupendous' 
the  possibilities  of  development.  In  no  other  land  under  the  sun 
does  agriculture  so  assert  its  supremacy,  and  so  wield  its  sceptre, 
as  here,  with  its  mines  of  wealth  and  its  possibilities  of  growth. 
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It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  lai^e  proportion 
of  our  population  interested  in  the  business  of  husbandry.  The 
statistics  of  the  census  of  1880  show  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  farming. 
And  when  jou  consider  the  others  who  are  dependent  upon  it ; 
for  example,  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  and 
tools,  and  of  all  the  articles  of  ordinary  farm  use,  and  the  build- 
ers and  operators  of  railroads  for  transporting  the  agricultural 
products,  and  the  merchants  of  the  country,,  and  the  black- 
smiths, and  the  millers,  it  will  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  interested  directly  in 
farming  ;  so  much  so  that  if  the  fields  should  lose  their  power  of 
yielding,  three-fourths  of  the  people,  of  this  country  would  be 
without  occupation. 

I  maintain  that  upon  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  the  interests  of  the  farmer  should  be  first  con- 
sulted in  every  measure  of  legislation.  If  there  be  any  business 
to  be  postponed,  or  ignored,  or  burdened,  it  should  not  be  that 
in  which  three-fourths  of  our  population  are  engaged. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  propose  that  you  shall  consider  to-night 
the  measures  of  federal  taxation  by  which  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  are  a£Eected,  and  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  show  to  you 
that  the  system  of' federal  taxation,  as  it  is  embraced  in  the 
statute  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
is  injurious  to  the  farmer,  robs  him  of  the  profits  of  his  toil, 
curtails  his  market,  increases  the  expenses  of  his  living,  and  com- 
pels him  practically  to  be  the  serf  of  other  established  interests 
of  the  country. 

It  is  important,  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  discussion,  that  I 
should  define  the  terms  I  intend  to  employ.  A  tariff  is  a  tax 
upon  imported  articles,  and  when  that  tax  is  levied  like  other 
taxes,  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  it  is  called  a  tariff  for 
revenue ;  but  when  it  is  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
private  individuals  in  their  personal  enterprises,  it  is  called  a 
protective  tariff.  To  the  first  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  ob- 
jection to-night,  but  to  the  latter  I  shall  make  opposition  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  farmer. 

A  tariff  operates  to  protect  private  citizens  by  relieving  them 
from  foreign  cpmpetition,  which  is  done  by  putting  a  duty  upon 
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a  foreign  article  which  shall  increase  its  price  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, BO  that  the  American  producer  of  the  similar  article  shall  be 
able  to  undersell  it.  When  the  duty  is  so  high  that  the  foreign 
article  cannot  be  imported  into  the  country  at  ail,  or  that  it  can- 
not be  imported  into  the  country  at  a  profit  to  the  importer,  then 
the  American  producer  is  said  to  be  protected. 

It  is  manifest,  my  friends,  that  the  only  way  in  which  this  pro- 
tection can  operate  is  by  increasing  the  price  of  the  foreign  arti- 
cle ;  for  it  is  inevitable  that  the  importer,  who  has  paid  the  duty 
to  the  Federal  government,  will  charge  to  the  buyer  the  cost  of 
the  duty  paid.  But  that  is  not  all.  This  same  duty  which  is  put 
upon  the  foreign  article  operates  as  well  to  enhance  the  price  of 
the  domestic  one.  If  it  did  not,  there  would  be  no  object  in  the 
American  producer  to  advocate  a  system  of  protection. 

An  illustration  will  explain  to  you  how  it  operates.  Suppose 
that  under  free  trade  a  piece  of  woolen  goods  should  be  worth 
$100 ;  that  it  is  the  price  fixed  by  competition  between  all  the 
markets  in  the  world.  But  the  American  maker  of  that  cloth  is 
not  satisfied  with  his  profits,  and  he  asks  Congress  to  put  a  duty 
of  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  that  piece  of  woolen  goods,  and 
all  similar  pieces.  We  will  suppose  that  the  law  is  passed,  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  Every  importer  of  woolen  goods  has  to  pay 
upon  a  piece  like  that  $100,  and  he  increases  its  price  to  $200. 
Does  anybody  suppose  that  the  American  producer  of  woolen 
goods  still  sells  his  piece  at  the  same  old  price  of  $100  ?  No ;  he 
raises  it  to  $185  or  $190,  and  keeps  it  there  as  near  as  he  can, 
just  under  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  article  can  be  profitably 
imported  into  this  country  by  American  necessity  of  foreign  im- 
portations. 

Now,  you  will  observe  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  law  is  to  increase  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  duty  levied,  and  of  the  domestic  article  to  a 
sum  just  under  that  at  which  the  foreign  importation  can  be  made 
profitable.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  my  friends,  that  the  whole 
basis  and  foundation  of  the  protective  tariff  is  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  articles  of  consumption.  And  this  is  a  fact  which  should 
not  be  forgotten  in  this  discussion  ;  it  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  protection  ;  it  is  the  comer-stone  of  its  foundation.  If  taken 
away,  the  whole  system  would  fall  to  pieces  in  a  single  hour ;  for 
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it  is  its  life,  and  its  soul,  and  its  breath.  If  taken  away,  avarice 
wonld  no  longer  have  any  temptation  to  promote  it,  accumulated 
wealth  would  never  have  any  great  interest  to  maintain  it,  and 
the  people  engaged  in  production,  instead  gi  appealing  to  law- 
makers for  help,  would  be  tempted  to  increase  their  market  and 
better  their  products. 

It  is  asked  whether  the  protective  tariff  can  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  farmer.  The  question  is  answered  by  determining  whether 
it  has,  or  can,  increase  the  price  of  any  of  the  articles  of  his  pro- 
duction. A  priori,  one  would  say  that  it  could  not ;  protection 
was  never  invoked  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  ;  for  very  nearly 
a  third  of  a  century  there  were  no  duties  of  any  consequence 
upon  agricultural  products,  excepting  rice  and  sugar,  and  for  a 
very  good  reason.  The  avowed  object  of  the  protective  tariff 
from  the  very  beginning  was  to  give  the  home  market  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  Why  should  it  give,  or  propose  to  give, 
a  home  market  to  the  farmer,  if  he  had  it  already  ?  The  cheap- 
nesd  of  our  land  and  the  vast  extent  of  our  area  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  foreign  importations  to  disturb  one.  The  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  a  natural  one  ;  it  needed  not  the  help, 
nor  the  stimulus  of  the  law.  He  was  ready  to  supply  the  home 
market,  and  he  always  had  to  deal  with  the  question  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  surplus. 

But  the  manufacturer  was  afraid  of  the  established  institutions 
of  the  Old  World,  the  technical  skill  and  the  more  finished  pro- 
ducts of  his  competitor,  and  it  was  to  take  this  market  from  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  and  give  it  to  the  domestic  one,  that  pro- 
tection was  proposed.  Whatever,  my  friends,  might  have  been 
said  in  favor  of  giving  the  home  market  to  the  manufacturer,  it 
was  idle  to  talk  of  giving  it  to  the  farmer,  because  he  had  it 
already. 

Now  what  are  the  chief  products  of  the  farmer  ?  Hay,  wheat, 
cotton,  com,  oats — ^five  articles  of  production,  the  total  value  of 
which,  in  1880,  was  $1,760,000,000.  In  1885  we  imported  of 
these  arlicles  about  $2,000,000,  and  we  exported  $350,000,000  in 
1885,  and  in  1884  and  1885  we  exported  about  $540,000,000,  and 
in  1885  and  1886,  $484,000,000.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  large  surplus  of  agricultural  products,  of  these  five 
articles,  above  the  American  demand.    The  surplus  must  be  dis- 
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posed  of  in  some  way.  It  must  either  remain  at  home,  or  it 
must  be  sent  abroad  to  be  sold.  If  it  remains  at  home,  it  re- 
mains to  diminish  the  prices  in  the  home  market  still  farther.  If 
it  is  sent  abroad,  it  must  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in 
competition  with  every  farmer  in  the  world,  in  a  competition 
which  determines  absolutely  the  prices.  Suppose  it  be  sent  to 
Inyerpool,  as  the  greater  quantity  of  it  is.  There  the  competi- 
tion of  the  world  determines  the  price,  not  only,  my  friends,  of 
the  article  or  grain  sold  there,  but  of  the  articles  that  are  sold 
here  at  home.  For  there  is  direct  connection  between  liyerpool 
and  every  market  of  America  where  grain  is  sold — Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Toledo,  New  York — and  the  quotations  of  Liverpool 
every  morning  are  communicated  to  every  grain  centre  of  the 
United  States,  and  thence  are  sent  to  every  place  where  grain  is 
sold  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  the  quotation  of  these  articles  in 
Liverpool  in  the  morning  which  determines  the  price  at  every 
point  in  the  United  States  that  day.  And  what  is  it  that  det^- 
mines  the  price  of  the  articles  that  day  in  the  Liverpool  market? 
I  tell  you  it  is  the  competition  between  the  American  farmer 
and  all  the  farmers  of  the  world.  What  figure,  in  fixing  the 
price  of  grain  and  of  the  com  that  is  sold  here  at  home, 
does  our  protective  system  here  in  America  cut  ?  My  friends, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  no  extra-territorial  juris- 
diction ;  the  fostering  care  of  the  govenment  can  be  of  little 
value  beyond  the  national  boundaries.  As  when  the  boy  leaves 
his  father's  mansion  to  go  into  the  activity  of  the  world,  he  must 
strike  out  for  himself — ^so  the  farmer,  when  going  abroad  with 
bis  grain,  must  work  out  his  own  destiny.  Protection  may  nurse 
and  coddle  at  home,  but  its  kindly  offices  are  powerless  in  the 
world  beyond.  It  may  aid  and  strengthen  any  business  in  pro- 
cess of  development,  but  it  has  no  power  abroad.  Protection 
can  lead  the  industries  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  seashore, 
but  there  it  must  bid  good-bye  to  them.  Before  them  are  the 
oceans,  which  are  free  and  open  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations 
and  all  men.  Over  them  the  jurisdiction  of  no  one  country  can 
extend.  To  their  waves  and  storms  all  are  alike  committed,  to  be 
successful  as  their  own  adventures  and  courage  and  merits  may 
deserve.  It  is  in  the  markets  of  the  world  that  they  must  make 
the  struggle  and  determine  the  result,  to  be  settled,  at  last,  by 
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the  merits  of  the  man's  goods,  and  the  skill  of  his  own  manage- 
ment, and  the  accnracy  of  his  own  judgment. 

The  proposition  which  I  maintain  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
price  of  all  the  great  surplus  of  all  the  five  articles  to  which  I 
have  referred,  is  fixed  by  an  inexorable  law  of  trade,  in  the  for- 
eign market  in  Inverpool,  where  the  protective  tariff  is  powerless 
to  extend  its  influence.  Whatever  that  tariff  may  do  here,  it  is 
powerless  there ;  and  the  American  citizen,  the  American  farmer, 
comes  into  competition  there  with  every  other  farmer,  and  no 
pauper  labor  of  any  farming  land  is  excluded.  And  what  I  say 
is  true,  that  the  protective  tariff  cannot  increase  the  price  of  any 
one  of  the  five  articles  which  I  have  named,  which  constitute  90 
per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  products  of  America. 

But  it  is  said  confidently  that  the  tariff  increases  the  price  of 
rice  and  sugar  and  wool,  and  that  the  farmers  should  be  content 
with  that.  In  may  be  as  to  the  first  two  that  such  is  the  result 
of  the  tariff,  but  I  say  the  extent  of  the  area  in  which  this  pro- 
duction occurs,  and  the  small  number  of  people  who  are  engaged 
in  this  industry,  make  the  amount  of  the  benefit  which  protection 
confers  insignificant.  But  when  you  consider  the  necessity  of 
sugar  and  rice  in  daily  life,  and  their  almost  universal  consump- 
tion, it  is  perfectly  apparent  to  the  farmers  that  the  tax  on  rice 
and  sugar  is  a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  duty  on  wool  is  of  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
Even  if  that  were  so,  the  result  would  be  insignificant,  for  few 
farmers  follow  sheep  raising  as  a  business  in  itself  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  wooL  The  raising  of  sheep  is  usually  inci- 
dental to  the  general  business  of  husbandry,  and  whatever  help 
the  tariff  will  give  to  the  general  farmer  engaged  in  that  as  a 
special  branch  of  his  business,  its  amount  would  be  insignificant. 

Yet  I  deny  that  the  tariff  on  wool  is  of  any  benefit  to  the  wool- 
grower  himself  anywhere.  There  are  three  grades  of  wool  pro- 
vided for  in  the  tariff — the  superfine  or  silesian  wools,  the  comb- 
ing wools,  and  the  coarse  carpet  wools.  As  to  the  superfine  or 
silesian  wools,  I  have  this  to  say  :  They  are  grown  upon  sheep 
carefully  cared  for  and  tended,  watched  over  in  small  flocks  by 
people  who  give  their  whole  attention  to  them — an  attention  and 
care  which  our  people  will  not  give.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
raise  this  wool  in  Vermont  and  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  the  best 
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authorities  on  the  subject  declare  that  it  is  a  failure.  The  wool 
cannot  be  produced  here. 

As  to  the  coarse  carpet  wools,  the  same  remark,  for  other  reasons, 
may  be  made.  They  are  wools  grown  upon  the  half- wild  sheep 
of  the  steppes  of  Thibet  and  Asia,  taken  care  of  by  nomadic 
tribes.  It  is  a  semi-barbarous  wool,  and  cannot  be  grown  here, 
unless  we  have  semi-barbarous  sheep  and  our  flock-masters  sink 
to  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  a 
tariff  on  coarse  carpet  wools,  and  on  the  silesian  wools,  to  benefit 
the  farmer,  who  cannot  produce  these  wools  at  all  ?  It  cannot 
but  increase  the  price  to  him,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not 
within  his  power  to  produce  them. 

The  other  wool  is  the  combing  or  merino  wool,  and  it  is  said 
that  this  wool,  and  especially  that  which  comes  to  us  from  Aus- 
tralia, comes  in  competition  with  our  farmers.  I  deny  it.  For 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  must  appear  that  the  foreign  wools  are  the 
same  as  the  American  ;  but  this  cannot  be  unless  the  conditions 
of  their  growth  are  the  same.  Wool  is  the  protection  which 
nature  gives  to  the  sheep  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather 
and  water,  and  the  seasons  would  have  to  be  the  same  there  as 
here  to  make  the  wool  of  Australia  and  that  of  America  alike. 
Every  one  knows  that  we  have  our  four  seasons,  and  that  in  Aus- 
tralia they  have  two  seasons — ^the  wet  and  the  dry — ^and  that 
consequentiy  Australian  wool  must  differ  from  ours.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  can  readily  be  seen  by  one  not  an  expert.  All 
wool  of  every  country  has  a  texture  and  a  fiber  and  a  quality  of 
its  own.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  best  goods  from  the  wool 
of  one  country  alone.  They  are  made  by  mixtures  of  different 
wools,  and  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  such  combi- 
nations. And  it  is  this  combination  of  wools  that  makes  it  im- 
possible for  you  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  wools  into 
this  country.  Germany  and  other  protective  countries  admit 
wools  free  for  the  reason  that  I  have  given,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  should  permit  all  the  wools  of  the  world  to  come  in 
here  free.  If  wool  were  admitted  free  into  this  country,  not  a 
pound  would  enter  into  competition  with  American  wool,  but  to 
supplement  its  deficiencies. 

If  what  7  have  said  is  true,  it  follows  that  the  tariff  on  wool, 
instead  of  being  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  wool-grower,  is 
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actaally  an  injury  to  him ;  and  my  friendB,  that  is  the  case.  Oar 
woolen  mills,  if  run  to  their  full  capacity,  have  power  to  manu- 
facture nearly  twice  as  much  wool  as  we  produce.  The  manu- 
facturers must  import  the  difference  if  they  would  be  kept  busy. 
But  if  they  are  required  to  pay  duties,  they  will  limit  their  im- 
portations and  thus  their  business,  or  what  they  are  compelled 
by  law  to  pay  for  foreign  wool,  they  will  attempt  to  save  by  re- 
ducing the  price  of  domestic  wool. 

My  friends,  that  is  exactly  what  has  been  done,  as  shown  by 
statistics,  for  during  the  years  between  1846  and  1861,  when  we 
had  a  low  tariff,  the  price  of  wool  was  on  an  avenge,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  four  cents  per  pound  more  than  during  the  high 
tariff  years  after  the  war.  And  when  in  France  a  reduction  in 
the  duty  was  made  by  the  French  Assembly,  a  statistician  ^was 
appointed  under  the  last  Napoleon  to  ascertain  the  effect  upon 
the  production  of  wool.  He  reported  that  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic wool  had  risen,  because  since  foreign  wool  had  begun  to 
come  in  more  freely,  the  domestic  fleeces  which  had  been  lying 
in  the  market  unused  were  sought  for  the  purpose  of  mixing. 

But  some  persons  may  ask  me  how  is  it  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer,  if  the  effect  of  a  low  tariff  is  to  increase  the  prices  of 
the  domestic  wool  produced  by  our  own  farmers  ?  The  answer  is 
very  easy.  Suppose  that  the  American  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  pay  this  year  $10,000,000  duty  for  foreign  wool.  Let 
wool  be  free,  then  they  could  afford  to  pay  $2,500,000  more  to 
the  farmers  in  America,  making  a  profit  of  $2,500,000  more  than 
they  made  before,  and  still  save  to  the  consumers  $5,000,000  in 
the  price  of  the  articles. 

My  friends,  there  is  no  greater  delusion  than  this,  that  wool  is 
in  any  way  increased  in  price  to  the  farmer  by  the  operation  of  a 
tariff ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  injury  to  him.  And  yet  this  evil 
consequence  is  so  concealed,  and  the  facts  are  so  presented,  that 
I  know  of  many  farmers  in  Ohio  who  really  advocate  the  protec- 
tive system  on  account  of  this  duty.  Protection  in  this  case  is 
really  worse  than  the  highway  robber  who  plunders  his  victim 
but  gives  him  a  chance  in  a  contest  of  strength,  and  leaves  no 
doubt,  if  he  be  successful,  as  to  the  character  of  his  act.  But  it 
actually  robs  the  farmer  of  his  profit,  and  makes  him  tfelieve  that 
the  act  of  robbery  is  an  act  of  friendship  and  kindness. 
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I  insist  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which  constitute  nearly  the  whole  bulk  of  the  farm 
products  of  America,  which  has  been  or  can  be  increased  in  price 
by  the  operations  of  a  protective  tariff.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago, 
the  protective  tariff  proposes  to  increase  prices,  but  if  it  does 
not  increase  the  prices  of  the  farmer's  products,  then  it  is  of  no 
benefit  to  him.  If  this  were  all  of  it,  it  would  be  easily  disposed 
of.  But  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  now  to  a  positive  injury 
which  it  is  to  farmers,  and  first  in  diminishing  that  which  he  is 
obliged  to  receive  for  the  surplus  of  his  productions  abroad. 
What  I  mean  can  be  best  shown  in  illustration. 

Suppose  that  a  farmer  exports  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  exchanges  it  in  Ldverpool  for  one  thousand  yards  of  cloth. 
The  contract  is  made,  and  the  grain  and  cloth  are  delivered. 
The  farmer  comes  back  to  this  country  with  his  one  thousand 
yards  of  cloth,  and  when  he  reaches  New  York,  he  is  stopped  by 
the  custom  house  o£Scers,  and  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  of  fifty  per 
cent,  upon  the  cloth.  He  pays,  goes  home,  and  how  much  cloth 
has  he  got  for  his  own  use  and  enjoyment,  as  the  result  of  the 
transaction  ?  To  put  it  into  money,  suppose  that  at  Liverpool 
the  one  thousand  bushels  of  grain  and  the  one  thousand  yards  of 
cloth  were  estimated  at  $1,000  each,  and  he  comes  back  to  Amer- 
ica with  $1,000  of  cloth,  and  he  is  obliged  to  pay  $600  into  the 
public  treasury — only  $500  worth  of  his  cloth  for  his  $1,000 
worth  of  grain  is  left  for  his  use.  Or  suppose  that  he  is  given 
the  money  here  directly  in  this  country ;  or  suppose  that  he  got 
the  money  in  Liverpool  and  came  over  with  it,  and  desired  to 
buy  his  cloth  here,  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  it  in  the  home 
market,  enhanced  by  the  fifty  per  cent  duty.  In  other  words, 
whether  he  receives  money  with  which  he  buys  his  cloth,  or  im- 
ports it,  he  has  in  substance  at  last  exchanged  the  $1,000  worth 
of  wheat  for  only  $500. 

And  this,  gentlemen,  su^ests  to  me  a  popular  misapprehen- 
sion that  I  have  observed  almost  everywhere  as  to  what  the  true 
fimctions  of  money  are.  Money  is  not  the  thing  which  is  ex- 
changed for  a  product.  It  is  true  a  man  may  receive  the  money 
for  the  product — for  his  corn,  for  example — but  he  does  not 
receive  the  money  to  consume,  or  to  wear,  or  to  eat ;  he  receives 
it  for  the  purpose  of  exchange.    Suppose  I  have  a  cow  which  I 
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sell  for  $100.  I  may  keep  that  money  for  five  years,  and  then 
buy  a  horse  for  it ;  I  jnst  as  truly  exchange  the  cow  for  the 
horse  as  though  the  money  had  not  intervened  in  the  transac- 
tion. Money  is  not  the  object,  but  the  instrumentality  of 
exchange.  And  this  is  one  of  the  errors  into  which  protectionists 
fall.  They  would  put  a  duty  upon  everything  except  moiiey,  so  as 
to  compel  the  world  to  pay  us  cash  for  all  our  products.  The 
absurdity  of  this  proposition  will  be  apparent  upon  a  single  state- 
ment. Suppose  that  the  world  was  compelled  to  pay  us  cash  for 
all  our  products,  and  that  their  demamd  for  our  products  was  kept 
up  year  after  year,  just  as  to-day;  in  about  six  or  seven  years 
we  would  have  all  the  coin  and  all  the  silver  in  the  .world.  Then 
what  woxdd  the  people  of  the  world  have  to  oflfer  us  for  our  pro- 
ducts ?  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  buy  of  us  unless  we 
had  taken  this  coin  which  they  paid  to  us,  to  buy  their  products, 
so  that  the  coin  might  be  returned  to  them.  And  if  that  is  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  why  not  let  the  products  themselves  be 
exchanged  freely  in  the  first  instance.  My  friends,  all  of  this 
misunderstanding,  as  I  deem  it,  on  the  part  of  the  protectionists 
is  the  result  of  the  old  mercantile  theory,  which  has  been  repeat*- 
edly  exploded,  but  which  still  exercises  its  influence  over  the 
advocate  of  protection,  for  only  a  short  time  ago  it  was  put  for- 
ward by  one  of  the  candidates  for  President.  This  theory  is  that 
the  people  of  a  country  are  better  off  the  more  they  can  get  of 
the  coin  and  the  money  of  the  world,  and  when  they  export  more 
goods  than  they  import  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  their  favor,  and 
when  they  import  more  than  they  export,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
against  them. 

A  little  illustration  will  expose  this  fallacy.  For  instance,  a 
man  living  in  the  state  of  Maine  fills  a  vessel  with  a  cai^o  of 
staves.  He  registers  them  at  the  port  of  departure  as  worth 
15,000.  He  takes  them  to  Ouba,  where  staves  are  in  demand, 
and  exchanges  them  for  a  cai^o  of  sugar.  This  he  brings  back 
to  the  port  whence  he  sailed,  and  the  sugar  is  registered  as  worth 
$10,000.  That  man  has  imported  more  than  he  had  exported. 
He  has  brought  in  $6,000  more  than  he  took  away.  The  protec- 
tionist says  that  there  is  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  of  $5,000, 
but  the  economist  says  that,  less  the  expense  of  the  voyage,  the 
difference  is  so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  if 
there  was  any  balance  of  trade  about  it,  it  was  in  our  favor. 
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But  there  is  no  balance  of  trade  about  it.  The  15,000  worth 
of  stayes  of  Maine  were  worth  $10,000  in  Cuba,  and  what  was 
$6,000  worth  of  sngar  was  worth  $10,000  in  Maine.  The  trans- 
action balances  itself.  And  what  is  true  of  that  transaction,  is 
true  of  every  transaction  of  trade.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  national  balance  of  trade,  as  that  only  is  the  ag- 
gregation of  individual  transactions,  each  one  of  which  balances 
itself.  The  fact  is  that  the  measure  of  yonr  exportations  is  ordi- 
narily the  extent  of  yonr  importations,  and  the  only  thing  proved 
where  a  country  exports  more  than  it  imports  is  that  it  is  in 
debt,  which  it  is  paying  off  by  its  excess  of  exportations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  tariff  is  a  burden  to  the  farmer  and  an 
injury  to  him,  because  it  increases  the  expenses  of  his  living,  and 
of  the  operation  of  his  farm.  On  an  average,  43  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  the  farmer  pays  for  necessaries  of  living,  and  for  the  tools 
and  machinery  he  needs,  is  due  to  the  tariff.  The  annual  amount 
thus  forced  from  the  farmer  is  enormous.  A  careful  statistician 
says  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  obliged  to  pay  $750,- 
000,000  every  year,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  very  low  estimate. 
That  is,  if  we  had  a  revenue  tariff,  limited  to  the  necessities  of 
the  government,  the  farmers  of  the  country  woxdd  save  $750,000,- 
000  which  are  taken  away  from  them  annually.  And  from  this  you 
see,  my  friends,  how  injuriously  the  tariff  operates.  The  farmer 
must  sell  his  surplus  products  at  Liverpool  prices,  in  a  market  of 
free  trade,  at  prices  fixed  in  the  cheapest  market ;  and  he  buys  his 
articles  of  consumption  in  this  country,  under  the  operation  of  a 
protective  tariff.  In  other  words,  he  buys  in  the  dearest  market 
of  the  world,  and  sells  in  the  cheapest. 

But,  my  friends,  there  is  another  thought,  in  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  upon  the  farmer,  which  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this 
connection.  It  is  the  effect  of  our  tariff  system  upon  his  foreign 
market,  indispensible  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  this  market  is 
limited  by  retaliation.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  world  is  going 
to  st>and  quietly  by  and  let  you  legislate  i^aipst  it  without  saying 
anything?  High  as  the  wall  you  build  against  them,  so  high 
will  be  the  wall  the  world  builds  against  you.  If  you  say  to  the 
world  "  No  importations,"  they  will  say  to  you  "  No  exports."  It 
woxdd  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  if  we  discriminate  against 
the  products  of  foreign  nations,  they  would  not  discriminate 
against  ours. 
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I  remember  the  time  when  this  country  shipped  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  annually  to  Canada.  A  number  of  the  firms  in 
our  city  grew  rich  out  of  the  trade  with  Canada  under  the 
reciprocity  treaty.  Now  Canada  has  a  specific  duty  of  twenty- 
five  cents  on  a  bushel  on  your  wheat,  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  retaliation. 

Becently  there  has  been  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  treaties  of  reciprocity  between  Mexico  and  Spain  and  this 
country,  by  which  a  very  close  approximation  to  reciprocity  was 
proposed,  showing  a  disposition  on  their  part  to  relax  their  high 
duties  againt  us,  if  we  were  to  relax  our  duties  against  them. 

The  prohibiidon  of  American  pork  by  Gtermany  and  France^ 
while  ostensibly  for  sanitary  reasons,  has  its  real  origin 
in  a  desire  to  retaliate  against  our  tariff.  And  within 
the  last  four  months  the  tariff  in  France  has  been  increased 
sixteen  cents  a  bushel  on  American  wheat,  and  within 
the  last  thirty  days  the.  government  of  France  has  raised  it  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel ;  and  that  is  the  result  of  a  retaliation 
against  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States.  (Applause).  My 
friends,  it  is  impossible  that  we  shall  ask  for  a  cessation  of  this 
retaliation,  if  we  continue  to  be  legislating  in  the  interest  of  sel- 
fishness. 

There  are  other  nations— or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  there  is 
one  other  nation  which  has  refused  to  retaliate  against  us — Great 
Britain — which  has  bought  more  grain  of  us  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  But  what  has  she  done  ?  She  has  sought  to  find  her 
wheat  elsewhere,  from  people  who  will  take  her  products  in 
exchange.  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  wheat  produc- 
tion in  India  for  the  last  eight  years  with  the  greatest 
care.  There  was  little  wheat  production  in  that  country 
before  1879,  for  in  1879  the  exportation  of  wheat  was 
scarcely  two  thousand  bushels.  But  the  Marquis  of  Bipon 
was  appointed  Governor  General,  and  sent  out  by  Glad- 
stone's administration,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  high  protective  tariff  placed  upon  the  products  of 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  other  countries.  And  as  a  result  of  his 
interposition  the  tariff  laws  were  repealed  and  India's  markets 
were  opened  to  the  people  of  the  world.  Then  began  the  devel- 
opment of  the  wheat  production.    Fields  which  before  were  un- 
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cultiyated  were  made  cnltiyable  by  irrigation.  lines  of  rail- 
road were  bidlt  which  brought  the  interior  into  close  connection 
with  the  seaboard,  and  as  a  result  of  all  these,  the  production  of 
wheat  increased  enormously,  and  its  exportation  increased  from 
two  thousand  to  forty  million  bushels.  Every  bushel  of  that 
wheat  has  displaced  an  American  bushel  of  wheat.  The  dif- 
ference between  paying  for  wheat  in  cash,  and  in  the  products 
of  Great  Britain,  was  enough  to  justify  Great  Britian  in  this 
enormous  expenditure  which  she  made  to  develop  this  wheat 
production.  Six  years  ago  I  protested  that  if  something 
were  not  done  to  prevent  this  development  of  wheat  pro- 
duction in  India,  our  wheat  would  go  down  from  $1.25  to  75 
cents  a  bushel,  and  the  people  have  seen  the  75  cents  a  bushel 
price.  What  I  said  then  fills  me  with  fear  and  apprehension 
now.  I  believe  that  unless  we  do  something  to  make  better  trade 
.^lations  with  Great  Britian,  that  the  price  of  American  wheat 
will  fall  below  the  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  it 
here. 

The  result,  my  friends,  of  this  taiifif,  then,  is  that  the  farmer's 
market  is  injured  in  two  respects.  First,  by  retaliation,  and  next 
by  the  development  of  wheat  production  elsewhere.  Both  can 
be  made  to  disappear  in  an  hour,  if  this  government  reduces  its 
tariff,  or  enters  into  treaties  of  reciprocity. 

It  is  said  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country  have 
made  a  market  for  the  farmer  ;  that  he  has  a  home  market  which 
they  have  created.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  what  I  said  a  while 
ago,  that  in  our  protective  system  it  was  never  intended  to  make  a 
home  market  for  the  farmer ;  it  was  intended  to  protect  the  home 
market  for  the  manufacturer.  It  was  not  to  compel  the  manu- 
facturer to  pay  higher  prices  to  the  farmer,  but  the  latter  to  pay 
higher  prices  to  the  former.  And  if  there  has  been  any  benefit 
which  comes  to  the  farmer  through  a  home  market  in  this  way, 
it  is  purely  an  incidental  one,  which  will  be  sacrificed  when  found 
in  the  way  of  benefitting  the  interests  for  which  the  tariff  was  in 
the  first  instance  promoted.  My  friends,  I  say  to  you  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  manufacturing  interests  to  give  a  more  ade- 
quate market  to  the  farmer,  and  this  presents  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  upon  the  manufacturers  themselves. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  tariff 
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upon  the  mannfaotarer.  Let  me  suggest  one  or  two  things  to 
you.  My  friends,  the  manufacturer  himself  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  help  anybody  else ;  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  maintain 
himself. 

I  do  not  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  as  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  manufacturer  in  the  tariff  as  he  usually  thinks. 
There  are  many  classes  of  manufacturing  not  benefitted  by  the 
tariff.    Take  those,  for  example,  who  hare  natural  advanti^es,  or 
advantage^  in  the  way  of  location.    They  would  have  grown  rich 
without  the  tariff,  for  the  tariff  did  not  give  to  them  their  ad- 
vantages.   Then  take  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
articles  protected  by  patent.     They  do  not  need  tariff  laws. 
They  have  a  monopoly  for  seventeen  years ;  they  fix  the  prices. 
The  tariff  injures  them  because  it  increases  the  cost  of  their 
plant,  material  and  machinery.    Then,  take  those  who  pay  out 
about  as  much  as  they  get.     Why,  my  friends,  there  are  many^ 
people  engaged  in  manufacturing  who  get  an  increased  price,  but 
have  to  pay  it  all  out  in  the  increased  prices  of  the  articles  that 
they  must  have.    I  ask  them  how  the  tariff  affects  them  in  their 
business  ?     They  say  "  Your  policy  will  ruin  us."    How  ?    What 
is  the  necessity  of  a  tariff  upon  your  productions  ?    How  much 
does  it  increase  the  price  of  the  article  you  make  ?  They  would 
answer,  what  the  duty  was  upon  a  similar  foreign  article.     But 
how  much  has  it  increased  the  cost  of  your  buildings,  machinery 
and  raw  material  ?  How  does  the  law  of  the  United  States  affect 
you  ?     Some  men  have  made  the  inquiries  at  my  suggestion,  and 
I  know  of   a  paper  manufacturer  in  Ohio,  who  had  made  a 
thorough  examination,  who  said  that  he  was  willing  to  take  free 
trade ;  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  his  plant  and  chemicals  and 
material,  he  could  afford  to  have  the  duty  taken  off  his  paper, 
for  then  he  could  sell  at  a  profit  in  a  foreign  market.    And  I 
know  of  a  man  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  who 
stated  publicly  that  he  was  ready  for  free  trade  for  the  woolen 
materials  he  manufactured,  if  the  government  would  give  him 
free  trade  in  bricks,  and  stone,  and  mortar,  and  machinery,  and 
wool.     What  was  there  to  say  but  that  what  protection  gave 
with  one  hand  it  takes  away  with  the  other. 

I  made  a  proposition  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  I  believe  it  was  concurred  in  by  every  revenue 
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refonner,  that  if  eyery  class  of  manufacturers  of  this  oonntry 
would  state  just  what  net  profit  the  present  taiifif  system  brot^ht 
to  them,  we  would  agree  that  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  should 
not  be  below  that  point.  They  would  then  have  all  the  protec- 
tion they  needed.    But  our  proposition  was  never  accepted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  will  find  from  the  present  condition  of 
manufacturing  that  the  point  has  been  reached  which  was  anticipat- 
ed by  the  men  who  advocated  protection  to  manufacturing  in  the 
first  instance.  It  was  said  to  be  to  promote  the  development  of 
the  infant  resources  of  this  country  in  order  that  we  shall  put 
them  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  when  that  time  arrived,  then 
the  government  aid  shall  be  withdrawn.  Now,  as  the  object  was  to 
give  them  the  home  market,  the  question  is,  when  is  the  point 
reached  that  that  object  has  been  accomplished.  I  claim  that 
it  is  reached  when  the  manufacturers  have  over-produced« 
Over-production,  my  friends,  is  only  another  word  for  the 
phrase  limited  market.  No  manufacturer  over-produces  who 
has  a  market  lai^e  enough  to  consume  what  he  makes.  And 
there  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  who  has  not, 
for  the  last  few  years,  been  complaining  of  over-production.  If 
the  mills  of  the  United  States  should  be  kept  busy  for  six 
months,  they  would  supply  the  whole  demand  of  the  United 
Siiates,  and  all  the  foreign  demand  possible  under  the  present 
condition  of  things.  How  can  this  industry,  in  this  state  of  over- 
production, idle  half  the  time,  increase  the  market,  or  make  any 
further  benefit  to  the  farmer  ?  It  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  how  with  the  over-productions  of 
the  farmer  ? 

Both  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  need  something  else 
than  the  home  market;  both  need  the  foreign  market.  My 
friends,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  stands  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  at  this  hour  just  as  a  country  town  stands  to  the 
farmers  who  are  about  it  There  are  the  merchants  who  have 
goods  to  sell.  The  demand  of  the  town  is  not  sufficient  for  their 
consumption.  They  must  seek  a  market  for  their  wares  outside  ; 
they  must  depend  upon  the  farmers  as  their  customers.  The 
farmers  have  no  banks  to  issue  bills,  and  they  have  no  mines 
from  which  to  produce  coin ;  but  they  have  butter,  eggs,  wool, 
and  all  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  they  take  them  to  the  town 
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to  exchange  for  such  goods  as  they  want.  But  suppose  the  town 
council  declares  that  a  tax  collector  shall  be  stationed  at  every 
road,  to  compel  the  farmers  to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
their  products  before  they  can  sell  them  there.  How  many 
farmers  will  go  there  ?  They  will  go  to  the  town  where  they  are 
not  obliged  to  pay  and  the  result  will  be  in  a  little  while  that  you 
will  see  the  free  town  prosperous,  the  streets  lively,  and  the 
farmers  and  business  men  getting  rich,  while  at  the  other  town 
you  wiU  find  goods  unsold,  the  streets  deserted,  and  the  mer- 
chants bankrupt. 

Here  is  South  America,  for  example.  They  have  not  enough 
gold  and  silver  coin  to  make  their  currency  stable,  but  they  have 
wool,  ores,  leather,  taUow,  herbs,  and  a  thousand  other  products 
indigenous  to  their  soil  and  climate.  We  will  suppose  a  vessel 
with  a  cargo  of  these  goods  to  set  sail  from  Bio  Janeiro.  It 
touches  at  New  York  to  see  what  kind  of  trade  it  can  make. 
The  master  of  the  vessel  is  arrested  at  our  port  by  a  custom  house 
officer.  He  protests  that  hb  is  trying  to  make  an  exchange.  No, 
he  must  pay  a  duty  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  upon  his  cargo,  in  this 
country  of  liberty.  But  he  has  not  money  enough  to  pay  the 
duty,  and  must  go  elsewhere.  The  winds  carry  him  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  meets  with  no  obstruction,  and  he  returns  to  Bio 
Janeiro  with  a  cargo  of  British  goods,  instead  of  American  goods. 
(Applause.)  In  1884  we  sold  barely  $2,000,000  worth  of  our 
goods  to  the  people  of  South  America ;  Great  Britain  nearly 
$60,000,000.  Let  tiie  people  of  that  continent  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  buying  our  goods  with  their's  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  greater  portion  of  their  trade  should  not  come  to 
us.  It  is  not  a  mere  conviction  of  mine  that  this  would  be  the 
result  of  reciprocity  with  other  nations,  and  greater  commercial 
liberty.    Let  me  give  you  an  illustration. 

Ten  years  ago  we  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  That  treaty  has  been  in  operation  for  only  seven  or  eight 
years.  It  is  a  treaty  of  almost  absolute  reciprocity.  And  if  the 
terrible  disasters  that  are  to  follow  free  trade  had  come,  as  the 
protectionists  claim,  what  little  trade  had  existed  between  those 
islands  and  America  would  have  all  disappeared.  But  what  is 
the  astounding  result?  Has  it  disappeared?  Bemember  that 
those  islands  constitute  a  group  in  the  Pacific  ocean ;  there  are 
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only  sixty  thousand  people  there,  and  the  population  has  not 
increased  during  the  last  ten  years.  They  did  not  want  much 
there.  Before  that  treaty  went  into  operation,  we  sold  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $400,000  of  our  products  a  year.  Year 
before  last  we  sold  them  $4,000,000  worth.  The  total  of  our 
trade  with  these  sixty  thousand  people  was  about  $1,000,000 
before  the  treaty,  and  year  before  last  it  was  oyer  $12,000,000. 

And  whereas,  all  the  products  between  these  two  countries 
were  carried  in  1880  in  British  bottoms  and  under  the  British 
flag,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  increased  products  carried  to- 
day are  carried  under  the  American  flag,  and  in  American  bot- 
toms, and  the  other  five  per  cent,  by  yessels  that  are  manned  by 
American  sailors.    (Applause.) 

The  ship  builders  of  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  saved  from 
bankruptcy  by  the  demand  for  American-built  vessels,  made  so  by 
the  treaty.  With  nearly  every  other  great  nation  of  the  world  it 
has  increased  in  due  proportion,  our  great  carrying  trade  has 
steadily  continued  to  disappear.  But  in  this  direction  where  we 
had  reciprocity  and  commercial  liberty,  the  carrying  trade  of 
Qreat  Britain  has  been  swept  from  the  ocean,  and  has  been 
superseded  by  the  flag  of  the  United  States.    (Great  Applause.) 

My  friends,  do  you  not  believe  that  the  same  results  would 
follow  the  adoption  of  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  Canada  ?  Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  results 
would  follow  similar  to  those  that  have  followed  the  treaty  with 
the  Hawaiian  islands?  The  sale  of  American  goods  increased 
under  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  60,000  people  from  $400,000  to 
$4,000,000  a  year,  and  what  would  be  the  increase  if  we  should 
adopt  the  same  relations  with  the  30,000,000  people  of  South 
America,  and  of  Mexico,  and  of  Canada  ?  What  a  golden  day 
it  would  be  for  the  industries  of  these  United  States  when  these 
30,000,000  people  could  buy  this  surplus,  both  of  manufacturing 
and  of  agriculture !  I  believe  that  if  we  were  to  extend,  as  a 
beginning,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  islands,  to 
those  countries,  that  in  less  than  five  years  we  would  sell  $100,- 
000,000  worth  of  our  products  to  the  people  of  those  countries. 

My  friends,  I  think  that  what  I  have  said  to  you  to-night  has 
helped  you  to  reach  this  conclusion  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
great  producing  powers  in  this  country  to  look  to  foreign  markets. 
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You  cannot  farther  develop  your  manufacturing,  or  your  agricul- 
ture,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  home  market ;  you  must 
develop  them  for  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  to  do  that,  I 
solemnly  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  reduce  the 
tariff  rates  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
delayed  with  any  safety  to  any  interest  anywhere.  You  take  the 
home  market  as  it  stands,  and  the  manufacturers  cannot  diminish 
the  cost  of  production  unless  they  have  relief  from  the  law  and 
Congress.  We  should  give  them  cheaper  raw  materials,  cheaper 
plant,  cheaper  machinery.  How  is  manufacturing,  and  how  is 
farming,  to  be  in  any  better  condition  in  foreign  markets,  with 
the  spirit  of  retaliation  aroused.  My  friends,  I  would  have  the 
eyes  of  the  people  turned  to  the  necessities  of  this  foreign 
market,  to  keep  actively  employed  the  laboring  population  of 
this  country. 

You  have  been  confronted  with  a  question  recentiy,  which  you 
must  answer.     You  cannot  delay  its  answer  long. 

If  the  labor  of  this  country  were  contented  and  satisfied,  then 
any  condition  of  public  affairs  would  remain  without  disturbance. 
But  it  is  not  satisfied ;  it  is  not  contented  and  the  question  of  the 
hour  is,  shall  that  labor  be  adequately  employed  ?  You  have  in- 
vited all  the  labor  of  the  world  here,  but  you  close  the  channels 
by  which  it  shall  go  out — by  which  its  products  cein  be  disposed 
of.  For  by  this  exchange,  work  will  be  given  to  your  people. 
You  have  built  your  mills,  and  yet  you  keep  them  idle— idle  be- 
cause you  have  refused  to  induce  foreign  buyers  to  come  here 
with  goods  to  make  an  exchange  with  you.  You  have  filled  your 
hopper  full,  and  set  the  wheels  and  the  stones  to  grinding,  but 
there  is  no  way  for  the  flour  to  flow  out. 

You  are  still  in  the  midst  of  machinery  that  ought  to  be  kept 
busy,  which  you  could  keep  busy  if  you  would  only  tell  the  world 
to  come  here  to  exchange ;  and  the  people  are  starving,  and  the 
laborers  are  without  employment.    (Applause.) 

I  say  to  the  protectionists  of  this  country  that  the  hour  has 
come  for  you  to  let  the  people  go.  You  have  fastened  them  in 
the  meshes  of  the  home  market,  and  they  can  neither  fly  nor 
soar.  You  have  made  a  land  of  beauiy  and  of  liberty  a  land  of 
bondage  for  them.  Let  them  go  before  the  tumult  and  discontent 
shall  express  themselves  in  revolution.    Let  them  go  before  the 
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plagues  come,  and  before  the  blood  of  the  first-bom  is  painted 
on  the  lintel  of  the  door.  Let  them  go  in  order  that  onr  peo- 
ple may  meet  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  friendly  em- 
brace of  peaceful  trade,  and  that  America  may  enter  upon  a 
career  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  has  been  so  long  denied 
her  by  unequal  and  unjust  laws. 
I  thank  you,  my  fellow-citizens.    (Great  applause.) 
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Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Burnett. 


Mr.  I^esident,  Gentlemen  and  jPhllow^JPhrmers  : 

In  talking  to  yon  abont  onr  dairy  interests  yon  mnst  listen  to 
me  rather  from  a  bntter  standpoint,  because  I  am  a  butter  dairy- 
'  man,  and  shall  be  inclined  to  lean  a  little  in  that  direction,  more 
than  from  the  other  side  of  the  question — the  milk  dairyman. 

I  wish  you  also  to  understand  that  I  talk  to  you  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Massachusetts  farmer,  or  dairyman,  and  I  may 
possibly  say  some  things  that  will  sound  rather  queer  to  you 
New  Jersey  farmers.  I  would  also  like  you  to  feel  that  if  I  say 
anything  out  of  the  way  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected.  I  would 
also  say  that  I  am  used  to  being  interrupted — and  this  appears 
to  be  a  body  that  is  fond  of  making  interruptions  (laughter). 
I  am  glad  that  you  feel  that  way,  and  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
be  interrupted  if  there  is  anything  you  want  to  ask  me  about. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  you  if  I  can. 

In  talking  to  you  on  the  subject  of  our  dairy  interests,  I  wish 
to  place  it  under  three  distinct  heads : 

1st,  food ;  2d,  dairy  stock ;  and  third,  skill,  which  I  divide 
again  into  care  and  skill. 

First  we  will  take  the  subject  of  feed,  and  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  three,  I  assure  you,  though  if  you  take  away  any 
one  of  the  three  the  whole  subject  falls  to  the  ground — it  cannot 
stand  without  the  whole  three  successfully. 

Give  me  the  best  cow  in  the  world,  without  proper  feed,  and 
no  one  can  make  butter  that  is  good  for  anything,  and  give  me 
the  best  of  feed,  with  a  poor  cow,  and  no  one  can  make  butter 
that  is  first-class  (applause.)    This  question  of  feed  is  one  of 
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the  utmost  importance  to  all  dairy  farmers,  and  before  I  go  einy 
fartber  with  my  remarks,  let  me  make  one  suggestion,  and  that  is 
— ^feed  all  the  clover  hay  yon  can  get,  for  there  is  no  feed  you 
can  give  cows  that  is  better  for  butter  making.  I  know  it  is  now 
somewhat  out  of  fashion  for  farmers  to  raise  clover  hay,  but  let 
me  tell  you  there  is  nothing  like  it  for  the  butter  dairyman. 
There  was  no  need  to  tell  the  old  dairyman  this,  for  it  was  a 
well  established  rule  with  him  that  he  could  give  them  nothing 
better  for  the  purpose,  for  they  fully  realized  the  value  of  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  much  the  fault  of  the  farmer  that 
clover  hay  has  grown  out  of  fashion,  but  I  think  it  is  the  fault  of 
our  more  modem  machinery,  as  it  has  sort  of  shaken  the  clover 
out  of  our  farms.  (Laughter.)  And  there  is  no  longer  so  much 
of  it  grown  as  formerly,  and  we  do  not  find  it  in  our  bam  any 
more  in  such  abundance  as  formerly. 

In  looking  into  the  subject  of  haying  you  cannot  but  notice 
what  a  great  change  has  come  over  it  during  the  last  few  years, 
since  the  advent  of  new  and  improved  haying  machinery.  There  has 
been  almost  a  complete  revolution  in  this  direction  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Our  improvements  are  such  that  the 
farmer  scarcely  touches  the  hay  any  more  by  hand,  for  from  the 
time  it  is  cut  until  it  is  placed  in  the  bam  almost  the  entire  labor 
of  handling  is  performed  by  machinery.  [Everything  of  this 
kind  has  been  improved  until  now  machinery  has  crowded  out  the 
old  fashioned  methods.    Improvement  must  take  its  course. 

Down  in  Ohester  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  raise  the 
best  clover  hay  in  the  world,  and  where  they  make  the  best  but- 
ter made  in  this  country,  they  have  completely  changed  their 
method  of  gathering  the  clover.  They  cut  it  by  machinery,  and 
put  it  in  their  bams  by  machinery,  and  it  is  rushed  through  from 
the  time  it  is  cut  until  it  is  housed.  Olover  must  not  be  handled 
too  much,  and  you  can  handle  it  too  much,  as  you  all  know.  If 
it  is  handled  too  much  you  lose  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of 
its  full  value,  for  all  the  good  falls  off  the  stem  when  it  is  handled, 
and  you  finally  have  nothing  left  but  the  stalks  when  you  get  it 
in  the  bam.  I  have  seen  clover  hay  that  has  been  wet  and  shaken 
up  and  run  over  by  the  tedder,  and  raked  together,  and  handled, 
until  by  the  time  it  was  housed  there  was  nothing  of  any  value 
left.    The  good  parts  had   all  fallen  off,  and   the  stalks  were 
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hauled  to  the  bam.  No  wonder  that  farmer  said  he  thought 
he  would  not  raise  any  more  oloyer.  (Laughter.)  I  wonld 
also  like  to  say  that  there  is  no  crop  that  wiU  improve  oar 
land  as  dover  will,  for  yon  all  know  it  contains  more  nitrogen 
than  any  other  hay,  and  then  again,  it  is  easily  cored,  though  the 
^eat  fault  Vith  many  farmers  is  that  they  let  it  go  too  long  be- 
fore catting  it.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  yon  lose  the  best 
part  of  the  hay,  and  the  stems  become  hard  and  dry,  so  that  cat- 
tle do  not  care  to  eat  them.  Clover,  to  make  the  best  of  hay, 
should  be  cut  just  at  the  time  it  comes  into  full  bloom.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  diificulty  of  raising  clover,  and  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  a  crop  of  it,  or  even  to  get  it  started,  in  a  dry  season.  In 
Massachusetts  we  have  had  a  series  of  drouths  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  though  I  am  glad  to  say  we  had  better  luck  last  year 
than  the  years  preceding,  and  we  were  able  to  get  a  tolerably  fair 
crop.  It  is  also  almost  impossible  to  raise  a  crop  of  it  except  on 
very  highly  cultivated  land,  as  it  will  never  amount  to  anything 
on  poor  land.  It  will  not  grow  without  it  has  a  rich  soil  to  make 
it  grow,  and  to  be  successful  in  raising  it  the  farm  must  be  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

You  can  feed  this  clover  as  you  think  best,  but  those  who  are 
well  posted  on  this  question  of  feeding — those  who  feed  for  these 
butter  tests  we  hear  of— and  I  look  upon  these  men  as  the  most 
successful  feeders  in  the  world,  for  they  are  the  most  careful  of 
men  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  question  of  caring  for  their 
OOWB.  They  are  like  horse  jockeys.  I  heard  a  story  the  other 
day  about  Norton,  of  Oanada,  who  fed  Mary  Aim,  of  Saint 
Lambert.  It  is  said  that  he  exercises  so  much  care  in  her  keep- 
ing that  he  even  takes  her  temperature  every  three  hours 
(laughter),  and  that  he  sleeps  with  her  nights  to  enable  him  to  do 
this  (laughter).  It  was  also  said  that  if  Norton  and  Mary  Ann 
were  put  up  for  sale  at  auction  Norton  would  bring  the  most 
money  (laughter.)  I  don't  doubt  that  such  might  be  the  case,  for 
he  is  a  most  successful  feeder. 

The  best  feeders  cut  their  hay  very  fine  and  make  the  food 
as  bulky*  as  possible,  mixing  with  it  the  rich  concentrated  food. 
Pea  meal  is  used,  or  pulped  oats,  or  both,  mixed  with  this  cut 
hay,  this  clover  hay,  cut  fine.  The  object  is  to  make  the  food  as 
bulky  as  possible,  because  cows  have  really  fine  stomachs.    She 
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most  not  have  a  condensed  food,  but  a  bulky  food,  and  in  this 
bulky  food  they  mix  as  much  concentrated  food  as  possible. 

If  you  can  cut  the  hay  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  you,  though 
I  understand,  of  course,  that  with  many  small  farmers  this  will 
not  be  practicable  and  in  such  cases  of  course  it  must  be  omijbted. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  the  subject  of  meal — ^well,  in  my, 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  like  the  old-fashioned  corn-cob  meal, 
for  it  fills  all  the  requirements,  and  there  is  nothing  like  it  to 
make  good  butter.  I  know  many  people  claim  it  will  not  give 
butter  the  fine  color  and  quality  that  fine  com  meal  will,  but  I 
think  there  is  nothing  like  this  corn-cob  meal.  Supplementing 
this  com  cob  meal  with  shorts,  to  make  it  more  bulky,  or  with 
crushed  oats,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  as  good  as  the  cob  meal  itself. 

I  find  in  my  dairy,  and  in  the  dairies  of  my  neighbors,  where 
cob  meal  is  used — and  pretty  plentifully,  too — that  there  is 
nothing  like  it  for  good  butter.  I  am  a  good  feeder  myself, 
and  believe  in  feeding  cows  about  as  much  as  they  can  stand, 
not  enough  to  make  the  cows  gluttons,  but  what  they  can 
stand  well.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  with  many  farmers  that 
it  is  only  those  fancy  farmers,  so-called,  who  can  afford 
to  feed  grain.  I  feed  my  cows  for  about  ten  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  and  pretty  much  all  of  this  feed  in  the  way  of 
grain  is  given  in  the  shape  of  corn-cob  meal.  I  feed  pretty 
regularly  during  almost  the  whole  year,  except  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  when  they  have  good  pasture,  but  the  moment 
your  grass  gets  short  or  begins  to  dry  up  you  must  supplement 
your  pasture  by  giving  them  grain  of  some  kind.  I  feed  in  my 
own  herd  of  thoroughbreds — I  am  a  Jersey  breeder,  by  the  way 
— I  feed  all  the  way  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  cob  meal  per  day 
to  each  cow.  I  supplement  this  grain  by  feeding  the  very  best  of 
hay,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  you  have  not  a  good  quality 
of  hay,  com  fodder  will  make  a  better  quality  of  butter  than  hay 
when  it  is  over-ripe. 

In  making  fine  butter,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  one  little  thing  that 
tells,  but  a  whole  lot  of  things,  little  and  big,  strung  together. 
(Applause.)  I  know  one  man  who  makes  the  very  best  of  butter, 
who  is  so  particular  that  he  wiU  not  even  have  a  big  lot  of  com 
ground  at  a  time — he  is  so  particular  about  his  meal  that  he 
sends  it  to  mill  three  times  a  week — every  other  day.    He  thinks 
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the  meal,  after  being  grotmd  a  few  days,  is  not  so  good.  This 
gentleman,  a  Mr.  Williams,  sends  his  grist  to  mill  regnlarly  every 
other  day,  because  he  is  such  a  strong  believer  in  the  virtue  of 
fresh  meal.  He  often  has  Mrs.  Williams  send  for  meal  for 
''Johnny  Cake."  (Laughter.)  She  sends  to  the  store  for  it,  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  When  it  is  not  just  right  she  would  say, 
"  George,  are  you  going  to  the  mill  for  the  cows  to-morrow  ?" 
He  replies,  "Tes,"  and  then  she  will  say,  "Well,  if  you  are  going 
to  mill  bring  me  a  little  fresh  ground  meal  for  "Johnny  Cake." 
Your  wives  all  know  that  freshly  ground  meal  makes  a  much 
better  Johnny  Cake.  It  is  just  so  with  your  dairy,  and  it  is  such 
little  points  tiiat  tell. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  of  you  here  who  would  like  to  know 
my  experience  with  ensilage.  I  have  had  but  little  experience, 
and  can,  therefore,  say  but  little  about  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  much 
about  this,  but  I  have  been,  for  the  last  few  years,  looking  into 
the  value  of  com  stalks,  and  I  am  convinced,  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, of  their  value  as  a  fodder  for  cows.  I  think  com  fodder 
a  very  good  food  for  dairy  cows.  I  believe  it  of  such  value  to  the 
farmer  that  when  properly  fed  if  you  raise  a  crop  of  com  you  get 
enough  off  your  land  to  have  your  crop  of  com  clear,  after  the 
stalks  are  fed.  That  is,  the  grain  is  left  as  a  profit  to  you,  after 
you  have  fed  the  fodder,  for  I  believe  the  value  of  the  fodder  is 
enough  as  feed  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  raising  the  crop ;  that  is  my 
experience  and  I  have  proved  it  to  my  own  satisfaction,  conclu- 
sively. 

I  would  rather  refer  you  to  my  yearlings  and  two-year  olds  for 
the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  the  value  of  com  stalks  as  a  fodder, 
for  they  get  but  little  else.  I  feed  but  little  grain  to  these  young 
cows,  and  they  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  com  fodder 
that  I  can  give  you.  During  the  last  few  years,  while  these  silos 
have  been  receiving  so  much  attention,  I  have  given  this  question 
of  com  fodder  a  thorough  investigation,  and  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  its  value  as  a  food. 

The  dairy  farmer  must  expect  to  feed  his  cows  well  if  he  would 
have  the  best  of  results.  I  know  there  are  farmers  who  do  not 
think  it  can  be  made  to  pay,  except  those  who  are  fancy  farmers, 
but  you  cannot  make  good  butter  without  you  feed  well.  If  you 
do  not  feed  grain  what  is  your  product  ?    Ask  any  one  who  uses 
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butter,  and  he  will  express  his  opinion,  for  the  fact  is  plain  to  all, 
that  grain  butter  is  better  than  the  other.  Besides  the  hay  and 
fodder  I  feed,  and  the  grain,  I  raise  large  quantities  of  roots 
which  I  feed.  I  feed  five  thousand  bushels  of  roots  a  year.  I 
manure  heavily  and  raise  very  lai^e  crops.  I  have  followed  this 
plan  for  fifteen  years,  and  would  not  like  to  dispense  with  these, 
for  they  are  an  important  factor  on  my  farm.  I  feed  them  more 
as  a  tonic  than  anything  else,  for  I  must,  as  a  stock  raiser,  look 
not  only  after  the  product  from  my  cows,  but  I  must  also  look 
after  the  progeny  as  well.  I  am  talking  now  about  dairy  farming 
as  a  matter  of  business.  If  I  was  asked  to  go  and  start  a  dairy 
for  cream  and  butter  only  I  wotdd  still  want  to  feed  the  very  best, 
and  to  the  very  best  advantage,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  the 
very  best  prices  obtainable.  This  is  the  standpoint  I  am  talking 
from  now,  that  of  dairy  farming  as  a  business. 

Mr.  Comlinson :  In  regard  to  feeding  meal,  I  think  Indian 
meal  makes  the  best  butter,  though  I  think  the  cows  have  a  ten- 
dency to  go  too  much  to  flesh.    What  is  your  idea  about  it? 

Mr.  Burnett :  That  is  very  true.  Are  you  feeding  cob  meal, 
or  all  Indian  meal  ? 

Mr.  Comlinson  :    I  feed  Indian  meal. 

Mr.  Burnett :  You  should  mix  with  it  some  bran  or  crushed 
oats. 

You  all  know  that  the  shorts  of  to-day  and  the  shorts  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  are  no  more  alike  than  chalk  is 
like  cheese ;  they  have  no  vitality  as  made  under  the  present 
process  of  grinding  the  wheat.  To-day  you  may  feed  shorts  in 
any  quantity,  and  you  will  not  improve  the  quality  of  your 
butter  one  particle,  nor  will  you  improve  the  quality  of  your 
milk,  because  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  shorts — all  the  vitality 
is  crushed  or  rolled  out  of  them.  In  fact,  the  cows  fed  with  it 
are  not  helped  a  particle,  and  the  quality  of  your  butter  wUl 
retrograde — will  go  down  hill,  though  it  might  perhaps  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  milk  slightly.  What  I  mean  is,  that  you 
don't  increase  the  value  of  your  milk  one  particle  in  butter  fats, 
or  in  the  quantity  of  butter  produced,  even  though  you  feed 
them  shorts  by  the  bushel.  They  are  a  very  poor  feed  for  the 
butter  maker.    Crushed  oats  are  far  better.    Cob  meal  is  the  best 
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of  all — in  fact,  I  am  a  little  bit  of  a  orank  on  the  cob  meal  qnes- 
tipn  (Laughter). 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  yon  supplement  your  clear 
Indian  meal  with  crashed  oats,  half  and  half. 

Mr.  Dodd :    Do  yon  feed  yonr  cob  meal  raw  or  steamed  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :  I  feed  it  raw.  I  have  a  large  farm,  and  do  a 
very  large  business  besides.  I  have  about  one  hundred  thorough- 
breds, and  I  take  the  milk  from  my  neighbors  around  me.  I  get 
all  the  milk  from  five  or  six  hundred  cows  a  day.  These  cows 
produce  about  four  tons  of  milk  a  day.  My  farm  has  to  be  run 
by  machinery — ^by  the  bell  and  whistle  system,  I  might  say.  My 
business  is  more  of  a  mercantile  business  than  it  is  of  farming, 
for  I  have  a  large  creamery  to  attend  to  on  my  farm,  in  addition 
to  my  other  interests. 

At  half  past  five  in  the  morning  every  man  must  be  in  his  place 
in  the  stable,  for  that  is  the  time  we  begin  our  milking.  The 
herdsman  has  already  given  the  cows  a  good  foddering  of  hay. 
At  a  quarter  past  six  the  milkiTig  is  done,  and  then  the  men  go  to 
breakfast,  and  the  herdsman  cleans  out  the  stall — he  takes  his 
breakfast  at  whatever  time  it  suits  him,  for  he  has  his  duties  to 
attend  to,  and  goes  when  he  best  can.  The  herdsman  then  gives 
the  stalls  a  good  cleaning,  brushing  them  out  thoroughly,  and 
then  gives  the  cows  their  grain,  each  animal  getting  from  two  to 
four  quarts  of  cob  meal,  those  near  calving  and  those  cows  that 
are  dry  getting  little  or  no  grain.  After  he  has  his  breakfast  the 
cows  are  watered,  and  they  are  then  given  a  good  quantity  of 
com  stalks. 

In  the  afternoon  we  begin  feeding  about  half  past  two,  rarely 
getting  two  meals,  but  quite  a  number  of  courses — that  is  my 
plan.  They  don't  get  through  eating  their  different  courses  untU 
half  past  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  then  they  begin  again 
about  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  on  their  other  feed.  Then 
we  give  them  roots  and  grain  again,  and  then  comes  hay,  and 
then  we  milk  them  at  five.  We  milk  at  exactly  the  same  time 
night  and  morning,  dividing  the  time  into  two  periods  of  about 
equal  length.  After  they  are  milked  they  get  another  foddering 
of  hay.  I  am  an  old-fashioned  feeder,  as  you  will  observe,  and 
divide  my  feed  into  two  feeds  a  day.  They  are  all  allowed  to  run 
out  in  the  afternoon,  being  turned  out  of  the  stables  then. 
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Here  let  me  say  one  word  of  the  utmost  importance  to  any  one 
who  would  succeed  as  a  dairyman,  and  that  is  the  giving  of  water 
with  the  chill  takta  off  of  it  in  winter.  Don't  give  them  cold 
water  to  drink — water  cold  enough  to  chill  them,  for  it  is  the 
very  worst  thing  you  can  do,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will 
reduce  their  flow  of  milk  more  quickly.  Cows  that  have  been 
drinking  cold  water  will  not  give  down  their  milk.  The  water 
should  be  warmed  for  them  before  they  are  allowed  to  drink  it, 
and  I  consider  an  arrangement  for  warming  the  water  the  best  in- 
vestment a  farmer  can  make,  as  I  know  it  will  help  his  flow  of 
milk,  and  increase  it  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is  a 
tremendous  statement,  but  it  is  a  true  one.  If  you  water  your 
cows  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  with  water  such  as  I  have  seen 
given  to  cows — the  farmer  going  out  with  an  axe  to  break  the  ice 
on  the  trough,  so  the  cows  can  drink — ^if  you  do  this  you  must 
expect,  when  you  milk  the  cows,  to  find  that  they  won't  "  give 
down"  their  milk.  It  is  no  wonder  Cows  come  out  of  their 
warm  stable  into  the  chilly  or  cold  air,  they  are  very  thirsty,  and 
they  go  to  the  trough  and  look  at  the  icy  cold  water,  tasting  it 
and  finding  it  freezing  cold.  But  she  is  thirsty  and  must  drink 
and  she  begins  to  drink.  As  she  drinks  you  see  her  back  com- 
ing up  like  this  (illustrating),  until  it  assumes  this  shape 
(laughter),  like  the  new  quarter  of  the  moon  (laughter), 
and  she  begins  to  shiver  and  shake.  What  is  the  restdt? 
It  interferes  with  her  supply  of  milk.  That  night  when 
you  milk  her  it  has  decreased  her  flow  of  milk  fully  twenty-five 
per  cent ;  there  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is  only  natural  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  when  we  come  to  think  what  a  wonderful 
contrivance  the  cow  is,  vrith  the  wonderful  apparatus  which 
makes  the  milk  we  draw  from  her  udder. 

I  am  a  warm  water  disciple.  You  have  heard  of  the  cold  water 
disciples.    (Laughter.) 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  speak  of  a  most  ingenious  contri- 
vance now  in  use  for  heating  the  water  in  the  trough ;  it  consists 
of  a  pipe  running  through  the  water  trough,  in  which  you  can 
build  a  fire,  and  warm  the  water  sufficiently  for  the  cows  to  drink, 
by  the  use  of  only  a  handful  of  chips. 

Mr.  Lippincott :  How  often  should  a  cow  be  watered  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ? 
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Mr.  Burnett :    Twice. 

Mr.  Borton :    Is  a  temperature  of  fifty  degrees  too  cold? 
Mr.  Burnett :    Yes,  I  think  so.     The  water  I  give  my  cows  has 
a  temperature  of  from  eighty  to  ninety-five  degrees  in  winter. 

Mr.  Denise :  Are  they  not  likely  to  take  cold  after  drinking 
such  warm  water,  or  if  they  are  given  such  warm  water  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :  I  don't  think  they  are.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
hardly  a  dairyman  who  supplies  me  with  milk  but  who  heats  his 
water  before  allowing  his  cows  to  drink  it,  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  anything  of  the  kind  happening.  It  does  not  matter  how 
you  get  the  water  warm,  so  you  give  it  warm,  or  with  the  chill 
taken  off  of  it. 

In  speaking  of  stock,  I  define  a  dairy  cow,  whether  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Holstein,  Shorthorn,  or  Devon,  or  breed  of  any  sort, 
as  the  typical  dairy  cow,  with  all  the  points  of  a  good  milker 
and  butter  maker,  and  if  she  has  these  points  she  is  the  one  to 
hold  to.  If  you  find  a  man  has  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  first  class 
dairy  cows  you  will  find  that  they  are  all  the  same  in  this.  You 
can  go  out  and  buy  them — buy  any  kind  of  breed,  and  you  will 
always  find  the  typical  dairy  cow  the  same.  She  has  a  fine  head, 
a  long  face,  good  eye,  clean  neck,  thin  over  the  withers,  going 
back  like  a  letter  ''  Y,"  broad  across  the  hips,  and  she  has  what  I 
tell  our  farmers  many  Jersey  cows  have  not  got,  and  which  we 
must  have,  if  we  would  have  good  dairy  cows — guts  and  a  good 
constitution.  (Laughter).  It  is  plain  language,  but  you  must 
have  them  both  if  you  expect  to  have  a  good  dairy  cow ;  other- 
wise she  is  a  failure. 

Mr.  lippincott :  I  suppose  the  arrangement  for  warming  the 
water  is  something  like  the  hot  scalding  troughs  used  by  our 
farmers  in  New  Jersey ;  am  I  right  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :    It  is  an  arrangement  running  through  the  trough, 
by  which  the  water  may  be  heated ;  a  fire  can  be  built  in  it  with 
a  handful  of  chips. 
Mr.  Lippincott :    How  about  the  escutcheon  marks? 
Mr.  Burnett :    I  have  bought  stock  for  gentlemen  in  this  and 
other  States — over  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth — and  I  never 
bought  one  on  an  escutcheon  mark  yet  (laughter).    I  never  un- 
derstood it,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  man  who  did. 
The  dairy  cow  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  organizations  in  the 
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animal  kingdom.  She  is  an  animal  who  takes  her  food  into  her 
body,  assimilates  it  and  distribntes  it  throngh  the  most  delicate 
working  machinery  of  any  animal  we  have,  until,  finally,  it  comes 
out  in  that  great  big  milk  vein  on  the  belly,  and  finally  reaches 
the  udder,  and  down  through  this  fine  great  bi^  swinging  udder, 
through  four  well  placed  teats,  and  into  the  milk  paU.  This  is 
the  style  of  dairy  cow  to  breed  (applause.)  She  is  an  animal  of 
such  delicate  organization  that  any  little  thing  disturbs  her. 
You  all  know  that  if  in  driving  her  along  the  road  a  strange  dog 
barks  at  her,  or  if  you  meet  a  neighbor  driving  along  who  has 
his  dog  with  him — all  these  will  disturb  the  cow,  and  if  she  is 
disturbed  she  will  not  give  you  her  full  flow  of  milk,  because  of 
this  disturbance — ^because  that  delicate  organization  has  been 
upset. 

It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  about  the  kind  of  dairy 
stock  you  have,  but  if  you  don't  look  after  that  dairy  stock,  and 
take  care  of  it,  and  if  you  don't  feed  it  properly,  it  will  not  be  of 
any  particular  value  to  you  or  anybody  else,  as  dairy  stock 
(applause). 

You  take  a  beef  animal  and  you  will  find,  in  comparison  with 
the  dairy  stock,  that  they  are  no  more  alike  than  a  common  draft 
horse  is  like  the  famous  English  thoroughbred  racing  horse.  You 
will  find  an  animal  that  is,  under  all  conditions — come  what  may 
— ^that  is  always  chewing  its  cud.  No  matter  what  happens  to 
such  an  animal — ^if  it  stands  under  a  tree  struck  by  lightning 
even,  it  would  still  go  on  calmly  chewing  its  cud  (laughter.)  Such 
is  the  temperament  of  the  one,  and  such  is  the  temperament  of 
the  other — ^the  one  finely  and  delicately  organized,  and  the  other 
not  disturbed  by  anything. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  devote  too  much  time  to  cattle, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  just  this  of  every  domestic  animal,  whether 
sheep  or  dog,  or  no  matter  what,  they  all  require  plenty  of  care. 
Those  men  who  look  after  their  cattle  best — who  look  after  them 
personally — those  are  always  the  men  who  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults. 

I  can  give  you  a  forcible  illustration  of  this.  As  many  of  you 
may  know,  I  have  frequently  been  engaged  in  buying  cattle  for 
others,  from  over  the  water.  I  have  been  engaged  by  different 
gentlemen  to  buy  herds  for  them,  and  I  have  found  thatjt  does 
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not  make  so  much  difference  what  blood  they  start  with  as  it 
does  about  the  care  they  get  afterwards  (laughter).  Whether 
they  have  pedigrees  as  long  as  your  arm,  and  bring  prices  away 
up  among  the  thousands,  if  they  have  first-class  individual  merit, 
and  receiye  the  proper  care,  they  will  form  a  good  herd,  and  the 
man  who  has  them  will  succeed  with  them.  If  they  do  not  receive 
the  proper  care  they  are  a  failure,  and  deservedly  so,  I  think. 

I  can  tell  you  of  two  herds  I  once  purchased  for  a  gentleman — 
one  within  five  miles  of  my  own  farm.  When  I  bought  this  herd 
for  him  I  was  limited  as  to  price,  and  told  not  to  go  beyond  it.  I 
sent  one  of  my  old  herdsmen  to  that  place,  and  that  same  herd 
has  become  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
to-day.  He  had  a  moderately  good  herd  to  start  with  and  kept 
on  improving  because  it  got  the  best  of  care. 

I  bought  another  herd  for  a  gentleman — a  New  Yorker — who 
sent  them  to  a  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Now  that  herd  did  not  get 
the  care  it  needed,  and  it  all  went  to  pieces.  It  cost  far  more 
than  the  other,  as  I  was  not  limited  as  to  price,  but  it  amounts 
to  nothing  now.  I  paid  as  high  as  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand dollars  apiece  for  some  of  the  animals  in  that  herd.  Some 
of  them  died  for  want  of  proper  care,  and  some  of  them  you 
could  buy  for  less  than  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  Why  ?  Simply 
because  they  were  shoved  and  changed  about  until  they  lost 
their  identity  ;  that  is  the  reason.  That  herd  to  start  with  was 
as  fine  as  any  herd  in  the  State.  I  cannot  impress  this  on  your 
minds  too  strongly,  for  without  care  dairy  cows  will  never  be  a 
success. 

About  care  and  skill,  that  extends  through  the  whole  system. 
It  comes  back  to  the  feed  and  it  comes  back  to  the  cattle.  With- 
out them  the  structure  will  fall  to  the  ground — it  cannot  stand ; 
it  must  surely  fall. 

You  take,  for  instance,  the  farmer  who  is  most  successful  in  his 
work,  and  you  will  find  him  looking  after  his  business  himself ; 
you  find  him  looking  after  his  cows,  his  sheep,  all  his  animals,  his 
farm,  his  crops,  his  wife  and  his  children.     (Laughter.) 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  successful  care  of  cat- 
tle— of  dairy  cows  especially — one  of  the  most  important  things 
is  the  regularity  of  feeding  and  milking  the  cows,  and  regularity  in 
churning,  and  in  the  last  connection  a  most  important  thing  is 
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the  temperature  of  the  cream  when  chnndng.  I  think  a  refriger- 
ation in  Summer  is  just  as  important  as  heating  in  Winter,  and 
no  man  can  make  good  butter  all  the  year  round  if  he  does  not 
have  a  cold  room  for  his  cream  in  Summer,  or  a  supply  of  ice,  or 
a  spring,  or  whatever  arrangement  he  may  have  for  cooling  the 
temperature  of  his  cream.  He  cannot  make  decent  butter  the 
year  round  without  he  has  one  of  these.  It  is  the  most  import- 
ant point  that  has  been  decided  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is  a 
point  which  must  be  bom  in  mind  by  Eastern  fanners  if  we  would 
compete  in  the  markets  with  our  rivals  in  butter  making. 

From  the  West  comes  car  load  after  car  load  of  good  butter, 
coming  to  your  markets  to  compete  with  your  butter  product. 

The  Hon.  H.  D.  Sherman,  of  Iowa,  has  for  several  years  been 
looking  into  this  subject — ^in  fact,  he  has  given  the  subject  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  He  has  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  been  devoted  to  the  work,  an'd  this  man  has  talked  clover, 
and  has  talked  creamery,  and  the  methods  of  building  creameries, 
and  the  use  of  ice  and  refrigerators  in  summer,  until  to-day  the 
Western  butter  that  used  to  go  to  Chicago  in  fifteen  to  one  hun- 
dred pound  kegs,  and  was  sold  at  the  bottom  price,  now  brings 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  per  pound  in  New  York  markets. 
It  comes  to  New  York — aright  into  our  home  markets — ^and  sells 
by  the  car  load  at  the  very  top  of  the  market.  The  time  is  cer- 
tainly coming  when  something  must  be  done,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts we  are  establishing  creameries,  and  these  have  increased  in 
our  State  during  the  last  two  years  fully  two  hxmdred  fold,  and 
we  are  getting  good  results  from  them. 

They  simply  divert  the  milk  from  the  Boston  market  into  other 
channels,  and  we  are  able  to  send  it  in  the  shape  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts to  points  where  there  is  more  demand,  and  also  enable  the 
farmer  to  shut  off  a  part  of  the  supply  from  Boston  and  those 
places  where  the  market  is  glutted  with  milk.  Of  course  you 
cannot  entirely  shut  off  the  supply  from  a  big  city.  I  think  you 
will  realize  this  when  you  consider  what  a  factor  the  railroads  are 
in  placing  everybody  on  a  level.  If  every  farmer  within  twenty 
miles  of  New  York  were  to  decide  not  to  send  milk  to  New  York 
it  would  not  take  more  than  one  week  before  milk  would  be  com- 
ing there  from  points  fully  five  hundred  miles  distant.  It  would 
come  in  flying,  too.    You  can  in  a  measure  shut  it  off  by  making 
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the  quality  of  the  milk  such  that  it  will  pay  to  turn  it  into  butter 
or  cheese. . 

Many  people  do  not  realize  the  difference  in  the  value  of  milk. 
I  have  had  much  experience  in  this  direction,  in  buying  milk  for 
my  dairy  and  weighing  every  cow's  milk  in  my  own  herd  night 
and  morning.  I  have  in  my  herd  probably  half  a  dozen  cows  giv- 
ing seven  thousand  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  the  average  being 
about  ten  pounds  per  milking.  My  poorest  cows  give  me  five 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  What  are  the  results  ?  It  takes  six- 
teen pounds  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter, when  the  milk  comes 
from  my  cows,  while  the  milk  I  buy  from  my  neighbors  gives  but 
one  pound  of  butter  for  twenty-two  pounds  of  milk.  Look  at 
the  relative  value  of  the  two ;  look  at  the  relative  value  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Take  five  thousand  pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  and  if  it 
takes  twenty-two  pounds  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  you  get  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  if  it  only  takes  sixteen 
pounds  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  butter  you  get  three  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  of  butter  from  the  same  weight  of  milk,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  eighty-five  pounds  in  favor  of  the  best  cow's  milk. 

With  butter  at  only  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  you  have 
121.25  in  favor  of  the  better  cow.  If  you  have  twenty  or  thirty 
or  fifty  or  one  hundred  cows — look  at  the  difference  in  your  in- 
come from  your  herd.  It  don't  cost  any  more  to  feed  one  cow 
than  the  other — the  one  will,  dollar  for  dollar,  cost  just  as  much 
in  feed  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  the  other,  while  one  will  have 
paid  you  over  twenty  dollars  more  for  her  care  and  keep  than  the 
other,  and  this  is  quite  a  large  item  when  you  consider  your  whole 
herd.  If  she  is  a  first  class  dairy  cow  she  gives  you  upwards  of 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  this  makes  a  still 
greater  difference  in  favor  of  the  good  cow ;  from  the  one  we 
have  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds  of  butter,  and  from 
the  other  we  get  but  three  hundred  and  eighteen  poxmds,  coxmt- 
ing  on  the  basis  of  sixteen  poxmds  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  butter, 
in  the  one  case,  and  twenty-two  pounds  in  the  other.  In  this 
case  we  have  a  difference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in 
favor  of  the  better  grade  of  cow ;  reckon  this  at  thirty  cents,  or 
even  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  and  see  the  difference  in  profit 
in  each  cow,  and  look  at  this  in  a  herd  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cows.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  pays  to  keep  the 
best  cows,  every  time. 
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The  figures  I  have  given  you  are  not  made  on  any  supposition, 
nor  are  they  guessed  at ;  this  is  a  part  of  my  actual  experience, 
and  the  figures  are  taken  from  my  books  at  home — figures  that  I 
can  vouch  for  from  my  own  personal  experience.  Neither  is  this 
an  occasional  occurrence — it  is  my  daily  experience — a  daily  oc- 
currence. I  figure  carefully  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  my 
cows  yield,  and  then  I  also  figure  carefully  the  number  of  pounds 
of  their  milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  and  in  this  way 
I  am  able  to  say  exactly  what  my  cows  are  worth  to  me. 

Of  course  the  most  valuable  cow,  as  you  will  all  agree  with  me, 
is  that  cow  from  which  you  can  obtain  the  most  butter  for  a  given 
quantity  of  feed.  There  is  no  question  about  this ;  it  is  a  self- 
evident  fact. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  fact 
that,  perhaps,  many  of  you  are  acquainted  with  ;  that  within  the 
last  ten  years  our  best  physicians  have  been  prescribing  more 
and  more  milk  for  their  patients.  There  has  been  an  immense 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  milk  in  this  direction,  as  physi- 
cians have  become  more  and  more  decided  in  their  ideas  as  to  the 
value  of  milk  for  the  sick.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
milk  has  been  discovered  to  be,  in  itself,  a  perfect  food,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  being  prescribed  more  and  more,  for 
almost  every  disease,  as  a  part  of  the  diet. 

People  are  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  milk  for  this 
purpose,  if  they  know  it  can  be  relied  upon. 

Two  large  English  milk  companies — the  London  Dairy  and 
Express  Company  and  the  Aylesbury  Company,  with  both  of 
which  I  am  familiar,  buy  their  milk  by  the  quality.  They  are  far 
more  particular  than  any  Official  Inspectors  we  have  in  this 
country — far  more  particular,  at  least,  than  any  Inspectors  we 
have  connected  with  the  milk  department  in  Boston,  or  in  Massa- 
chusetts. They  bind  the  farmers  who  supply  them  with  con- 
tracts that  are  as  hard  as  iron.  He  is  obliged  to  comply  with 
their  conditions  in  every  respect.  He  is  bound,  within  five 
minutes  after  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  to  cool  it. 

They  have  a  cooler  which  is  very  useful  for  this  purpose ;  it  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  tubes  arranged  side  by  side,  and  connected 
at  the  ends ;  over  these  tubes,  side  by  side,  the  milk  is  allowed 
to  run,  and  is  cooled   by  the  time  it  runs  down  into   the  pail. 
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These  tubes  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  there- 
abouts ;  they  are  filled  with  cold  water.  The  trough  in  which 
the  milk  is  poured  is  perforated  on  the  bottom,  and  as  the  milk 
trickles  down  over  these  pipes  it  is  cooled  to  the  required  tem- 
perature. The  arrangement  looks  very  much  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned corrugated  zinc  washboard.  Every  cow's  milk,  within  five 
minutes  of  its  being  drawn  from  her,  must  be  poured  over  this 
arrangement  and  cooled,  and  this  is  a  rule  there  must  be  no  de- 
viation from. 

The  milk  starts  up  here  at  the  top  (indicating)  at  a  temperature 
of  ninety-five  degrees — blood  heat  is  about  ninety-eight,  you 
know — and  as  it  runs  down  here  (indicating)  it  drops  into  the  pail 
below  here  (indicating)  with  a  temperature  of  fifty-three  or  fifty- 
Ipur  degrees,  and  it  is  all  done  in  about  a  minute,  or  in  a  minute 
and  a  half,  at  the  outside.  The  animal  heat  is  taken  out  instantly, 
and  the  result  is  that  in  all  weathers  that  milk  will  keep  sweet, 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  handling,  from  three  to  four  days. 

Before  this  arrangement  went  into  vogue  the  Aylesbury  Com- 
pany, out  of  twenty  thousand  quarts  of  milk  handled,  have  lost 
as  high  as  five  thousand  quarts  of  milk  in  a  day,  in  foggy  or 
muggy  weather.  From  this  you  will  note  what  an  important  mat- 
ter this  is  to  them,  and  it  may  be  readily  understood  why  they 
are  so  binding  in  their  conditions  placed  upon  the  farmers  sup- 
plying them  with  milk.  With  this  system  they  never  lose  a  single 
quart  from  the  causes  which  formerly  made  them  so  much  loss. 
Their  Secretary  has  assured  me  that  this  is  the  case. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  of  great  value  to  the  milk  dairy- 
man. 

Mr.  Forsythe  :  What  is  the  price  of  one  of  those  coolers 
you  have  referred  to,  with  those  pipes  side  by  side  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :  About  $30.  They  are  very  expensive,  and  this 
is  the  unfortunate  part  of  it,  that  they  cost  too  much. 

I  have  been  experimenting  carefully  in  this  direction,  with  a 
view  of  inventing  a  cooler  that  could  be  used  as  a  substitute,  but 
I  have  been  very  much  disappointed,  as  I  find  that  the  cooler  I 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  and  put  on  the  market  for  about 
$10  cost  me  from  $15  to  $20,  and  my  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion have  not  been  brought  to  the  successful  termination  I  had 
hoped.  I  am  still  tugging  away  at  it,  however,  and  hope  to  be 
more  successful  in  the  future. 
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My  idea  was  to  make  a  single  coil  of  pipes  oyer  which  the 
milk  could  be  allowed  to  ran,  and  perform  the  same  functions  as 
the  more  expensiye  arrangement  of  pipes  in  use  in  the  present 
cooler.  I  thought  I  could  do  away  with  the  many  joints  at  the 
ends  of  the  pipes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  yery  great  importance  to  the  milk  dairjrman, 
and  I  think  such  a  cooler  would  be  found  of  inestimable  yaJue  to 
all  those  producing  milk  for  market. 

Mr.  lippincott :    What  metal  do  you  use  for  these  coolers  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :     Copper. 

Gentlemen,  I  haye  talked  to  you  for  an  hour,  and  it  is  a  yery  big 
subject.    (Laughter). 

I  haye  not  said  yery  much  to  you  on  certain  parts  of  my  subject, 
but  I  shall  be  delighted  to  haye  you  ask  any  questions  you  wisht 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  yery  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kind  attention.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  such  an 
audience.  I  am  used  to  being  interrupted  in  my  talks,  and  I 
rather  like  it.     (Laughter). 

Mr.  Forsythe  :  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  haye  any  par- 
ticular method  of  shipping  milk  long  distances.  Do  you  put  any 
materials  in  the  milk  to  keep  it,  or  do  you  know  anything  about 
these  recipes  for  making  the  milk  keep  when  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  a  yery  funny  experience  about 
one  of  these  so-called  milk  preseryatiyes. 

Goyemor  Bice,  of  Massachusetts,  was  yery  much  interested  in 
one  of  these  milk  preserying  processes,  and  he  managed  to  inter- 
est my  father  in  it,  and  between  them  they  succeeded  in  getting 
me  to  test  it,  and  we  made  all  sorts  of  experiments,  on  meat  and 
butter,  with  this  antiseptic,  and  these  experiments  were  yery  suc- 
cessful. 

I  am  not  stire  but  I  think  the  Professor  who  originated  this 
method  came  from  New  Jersey  (laughter),  and  when  he  came 
there  to  us  we  thought  it  a  most  wonderful  discoyery  and  we  tried 
all  sorts  of  experiments  with  it,  and  yery  successfully,  too.  I  pre- 
pare for  the  markets  a  good  deal  of  cream  in  pint  jars,  and  this 
I  sell  to  a  great  many  Boston  families.  It  is  a  cream  you  seldom 
see  in  the  cities — ^it  is  more  like  the  old  fashioned  cream,  thick 
and  rich — so  thick  that  you  could  stand  a  spoon  in  the  middle  of 
the  jar,  and  it  would  stand  alone  in  cold  weather.    It  is  a  thick 
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and  rich  oream,  especially  prepared  for  my  customers.  This 
cream  is  also  in  great  demand  among  people  who  travel  to  Europe 
and  other  points  by  steamer,  and  they  take  a  supply  of  it  with 
them.  When  this  process  came  out  I  was  delighted.  I  ship 
large  quantities  of  this  prepared  cream,  and  I  said,  with  this  pro- 
cess my  fortune  is  made,  (laughter).  But  it  was  not  as  satisfac- 
tory as  I  had  supposed,  for  I  found  that  we  sometimes  got  a  lit- 
tle too  much  of  it  in  the  cream,  and  there  was  a  bitter  taste  re- 
sulting from  its  use. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  found  I  had  run  out  of  the  antiseptic,  and, 
by  the  way,  the  Professor  has  asstired  me  that  I  was  always  to 
be  kept  supplied  whether  any  one  else  got  any  or  not.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Well,  at  any  rate,  I  found  I  was  out  of  it.  I  had  develop- 
ed his  experiments  for  him,  and  made  it  successful,  and  he  would 
do  anything  for  me,  of  course.  (Laughter.)  I  tried  to  hunt  him 
up  to  get  an  additional  supply  of  this  stuff,  for  I  had  a  large 
order  to  fill.  He  was  not  in  Boston,  and  after  inquiring  I  found  he 
had  left  town  and  gone  to  Washington.  I  was  very  much  wor- 
ried, and  telegraphed  him,  "  If  possible  send  to-night  by  express 
enough  antiseptic  to  put  up  twenty-five  pints  of  cream  to  fill  an 
order  for  Europe."  He  telegraphed  back,  "Use  salt  and  borax." 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  had  been  in  perfect  despair,  because 
I  had  this  order  to  fill  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  thought  it 
must  be  mixed  with  this  antiseptic  to  make  it  keep,  and  he  tele- 
graphed me  to  use  salt  and  borax  (laughter)  and  ever  since 
that  day  I  have  used  salt  and  borax.  (Laughter.)  The 
company  failed  afterwards  (laughter),  but  I  had  never  taken 
any  stock  in  it,  and  lost  nothing.  I  was  very  cautious  in  my 
report,  and  when  a  friend  asked  me  about  it  I  advised  him  not  to 
take  any  stock  in  it,  for  I  thought  there  was  altogether  too  much 
underhand  work  going  on  in  the  company.  I  didn't  like  the  way 
the  Professor  acted,  and  I  did  not  trust  him.  I  found  afterwards 
that  there  was  something  else  in  the  mixture  besides  salt  and 
borax — there  was  salicilic  acid.  Salt  and  borax  will  do  the  work 
very  well  and  very  thoroughly  but  it  should  only  be  used  in  very 
minute  quantities,  and  I  think  it  is  likely  that  physicians  gener- 
aUy  would  object  to  this  use  of  the  salt  and  borax  in  cream  or 
milk  intended  for  the  consumption  of  the  sick.  If  you  want  to 
use  the  salt  and  borax  only  to  keep  cream  and  milk  a  certain 
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length  of  idme  it  will  do  the  work,  bat  it  is  questionabley  as  I  have 
said,  whether  the  physician  would  not  object  to  haying  it  put  in 
the  cream  or  milk  he  prescribes  for  his  patients,  as  it  may  be 
injurious.  I  haye  always  told  my  customers,  though,  that  I 
mixed  this  salt  and  borax  with  my  cream  when  I  prepared  the 
cream  for  Europe. 

Mr.  Deicks :    Do  you  approve  of  cuttii^  com  stalks  fine  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :    Yes. 

Mr.  Deicks  :  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask.  We  used  to  out  it 
fine,  and  we  found  the  cows  didn't  like  it  at  all.  We  concluded 
it  would  not  pay  to  do  it.  We  found  we  had  just  as  much  left 
when  we  cut  it  fine  as  when  we  fed  it  without  cutting  it  up,  and 
we  concluded  to  stop  it,  as  it  was  no  advantage  to  us  to  do  so, 
apparently.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  question.  I  would  like  to 
hear  your  experience  in  this  way  of  feeding. 

Mr.  Burnett :  I  have  a  shredder  which  I  use,  and  which  I  find 
to  be  a  very  good  thing,  although  it  is  very  slow  in  its  operations. 
If  you  have  the  extra  labor,  and  plenty  of  time,  you  will  find  it  a 
good  thing,  and  that  it  pays.  It  cuts  the  stalks  up  into  shreds, 
about  like  the  stems  of  hay.  I  cut  my  corn  stalks  for  my  young 
stock  but  I  feed  them  without  cutting  to  the  others,  and  then  take 
the  butts  and  throw  them  in  the  yard,  after  the  cows  have  picked 
them  over. 

Mr.  Lippincott :    What  proportion  will  they  eat  when  shredded  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :  All  of  them.  I  prepare  it  for  them,  and  induce 
them  to  eat  it  all  by  putting  grain  with  the  shredded  stalks.  I 
prepare  it  for  them,  mixing  it  carefully,  and  I  have  no  trouble 
about  their  leaving  it. 

Mr.  Haines :     Do  you  find  any  demand  for  unsalted  butter  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :    Yes,  I  do,  among  some  of  my  customers. 

Mr.  Haines :  Is  the  demand  increasing  among  the  best  class  of 
your  customers  whom  you  supply  regularly  ? 

Mr.  Burnett:  I  find  that  the  market  in  this  unsalted 
butter  has  been  very  much  changed  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  can  give  you  an  instance  of  three  of  our  best  hotels  in 
Boston,  where,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  they  used  only  firkin 
butter,  and  where  they  now  want  only  fresh  lump  butter.  I  find, 
though,  that  there  are  very  few  people  in  Boston  who  want  it  as 
fresh  as  you  get  it  abroad,  almost  absolutely  free  from  salt.  I  mix 
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about  three  ounces  of  salt  to  ten  pounds  of  butter,  or  a  little  oyer 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  butter.  I  make  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  butter  daily. 

Mr.  Collins :  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  salting  in 
the  shape  of  brine  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :  I  make  my  butter  in  a  barrel  chum,  holding 
from  seyenty-five  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  butter.  It  takes 
about  forty  minutes  in  summer  at  the  right  temperature. 

Mr.  Haines  :    What  temperature  should  the  cream  be? 

Mr.  Burnett :  I  make  it  a  rule  to  haye  the  cream  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  fifty-six  degrees  in  summer,  and  sixty-two  degrees  in 
winter.  I  think  this  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  belieye  a 
thermometer  of  just  as  much  importance  in  the  dairy  as  the  milk- 
ing pail— eyery  bit  as  important.  I  know  it  is  contended  that 
the  old  fashioned  way  of  sticking  the  finger  into  the  cream  seryes 
the  same  purpose,  but  these  old  fashioned  dairy  women,  who 
could  put  their  fingers  in  the  cream  and  tell  you  by  the  feeling  of 
it  whether  it  was  the  right  temperature  or  not — women  of  such 
fine  and  sensitiye  touch  are  now  few  and  far  between.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Of  course  eyery  man  thinks,  though,  that  he  has  such  a 
woman  in  his  wife,  but  nineteen  out  of  twenty  are  mistaken. 

You  want  a  low  temperature  in  summer  and  a  high  temperature 
in  winter,  and  if  these  are  not  secured  you  cannot  be  successful 
butter  makers. 

My  butter  room  is  kept  at  about  the  same  temperature  summer 
and  winter — ^in  the  summer  by  yentilators  which  open  directly 
from  the  ice  house  to  the  room.  In  this  ice  house  are  some 
twenty-fiye  tons  of  ice,  and  by  this  means  I  am  able  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  butter  room  within  two  or  three  degrees  of 
sixty. 

In  about  forty  minutes  after  we  begin  churning  the  butter 
comes  in  little  particles,  or  little  globides  about  the  size  of  wheat, 
when  the  buttermilk  is  drawn  oflf  yery  carefully  and  allowed  to 
drain  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  My  man  loses  no  time  while 
this  is  standing,  for  be  has  enough  other  work  on  hand,  getting 
ready  for  his  day's  work.  My  man  whom  I  have  to  make  my 
butter  attends  to  nothing  else.  Then  we  giye  the  butter  about 
three  washings  with  brine — sometimes  only  two  washings,  and 
sometimes  four,  for  we  always  want  the  brine  to  fall  away  from 
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the  butter  clear — without  any  milk.  Three  washings  will  gen- 
erally accomplish  this  result.  Then  it  is  worked  in  the  chum, 
where  it  is  brought  together  into  one  lump  or  mass.  Then 
it  is  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  tray  made  of  wood,  and  this  is 
placed  on  the  table.  I  have  a  butter  worker  that  is  run  by  hand, 
the  Walker  patent,  though  I  think  it  is  called  the  Eureka  by 
some  people.  The  butter  is  worked  once  or  twice,  and  the  mois- 
ture is  sopped  up  with  sponges,  then  it  is  worked  into  lumps  of 
twenty  pounds ;  in  these  twenty  pound  lumps  we  put  six  ounces 
of  salt.  My  old  custom  was  to  place,  it  in  ten  pound  lumps  and 
use  three  ounces  of  salt,  but  I  now  put  it  in  twenty  poxmd  lumps, 
and  with  this  we  mix  six  ounces  of  salt.  This  is  rolled  up  and 
kneaded  as  you  would  knead  dough,  perhaps  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Then  it  is  rolled  once  or  twice,  and  then  put  back  in 
the  tray,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  three  or  four  hours.  I  should 
do  this  at  once,  but  I  use  a  rather  coarse  salt,  because  I  find  it  is 
very  pure  and  very  strong.  It  takes  three  or  four  hours  for  this 
salt  to  assimilate  and  melt — ^to  become  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  butter.  After  the  butter  has  been  salted,  it  is  what  we  call 
"sick."  It  is  loose  grained,  and  does  not  recover  its  proper 
health  for  three  or  four  hours.  It  takes  it  all  the  way  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  to  acquire  its  perfect  grain. 

At  the  end  of  three  or  four  hours  the  butter  has  absorbed  the 
salt,  and  it  is  then  readly  to  be  worked  over  again  and  put  into 
moulds. 

For  moulding  the  butter  I  use  the  Bapp  (?)  butter  print,  made 
in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  We  lump  it  into  half  pound 
prints,  and  send  in  boxes  to  families  and  hotels  in  Boston. 

This  is  my  simple  process  of  butter  making,  as  I  have  tried  to 
explain  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Borton  :  What  percentage  of  the  salt  does  the  butter  ex- 
tract from  the  brine  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :  Scarcely  any.  Butter,  in  the  globular  form,  is  a 
repellant.  It  will  absorb  a  little  or  no  salt  in  the  globular  form« 
I  find,  by  actual  experiment — ^I  put  this  to  you  from  actual  ex- 
perience— ^that  when  this  butter  is  in  the  gobular  from,  with 
gobules  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  plump  wheat  or  rye — I  find 
it  is  just  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  or  four  days  as  it  was 
the  hour  it  was  put  there. 
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Mr.  lippincott :    What  kind  of  a  creamer  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :    I  use  the  centrifugal  machine. 

Mr.  Betts  :    Do  you  use  the  separator  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :  Yes,  I  use  the  centrifufsral  machine.  I  was  the 
first  to  use  this  machine  in  this  coxmtry,  in  the  winter  of  1879, 
and  I  have  been  using  it  ever  since,  and  use  it  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  the  most  satisfactory  machine  I  can  use  in  gathering  the 
cream  I  send  to  market.  I  began  in  1879  to  develop  this  machine. 
It  is  like  a  large  basket.  The  size  is  twelve  inches  high  and 
twenty-six  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  about  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter  on  the  top.  The  cream  is  taken  off  by  a 
process  different  from  that  used  in  any  other  machine  in 
this  coxmtry,  while  the  machine  revolves  at  the  rate  of 
about  eighteen  hundred  revolutions  a  minute.  On  a  sta- 
tionary pivot  is  fastened  a  curved  pipe  made  of  solid  brass, 
with  a  steel  blade  fastened  at  the  end.  This  tube  fits  very 
nicely  ;  it  is  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  machinery,  I  assure  you ; 
it  goes  in  under  the  top  of  the  basket  which  extends  over  only 
about  six  inches  on  the  outside,  leaving  an  opening  of  about 
fifteen  inches.  It  goes  in  there  and  cuts  off  the  cream  as  the 
machine  revolves.  You  would  be  astonished  to  see  how  quickly 
this  is  done. 

Mr.  Betts  :  You  think  by  the  use  of  this  machine  you  get  all 
the  cream,  I  suppose — do  you  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Burnett :  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that ; 
I  feel  sure  we  get  every  particle  of  it  with  this  machine. 

Mr.  Betts  :  By  getting  all  the  cream  this  way  are  you  able  to 
make  a  Sner  quality  of  butter  ?  That  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
importance. 

Mr.  Burnett :  That  is  a  question  I  should  not  care  to  decide. 
I  think  myself  you  do  not.  The  value  of  my  machine  to  me  is 
in  the  fact  that  it  enables  me  to  make  in  summer  a  standard 
cream,  and  you  all  know  how  important  this  is.  With  the  deep 
pails  I  can  make  a  standard  butter,  and  unless  I  wanted  to  make 
a  very  large  amount  of  butter  I  would  not  buy  a  centrifugal 
machine.  I  think  the  other  method  would  be  more  satisfactory 
where  you  do  not  have  such  a  large  butter  product,  but  I  want 
my  centrifugal  machine  because  I  think  I  can  furnish  a  standard 
cream. 
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REMARKS 

ON  THE 

CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES   OF  ANIMALS. 


By  Ez&a  M.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 


There  could  have  been  no  better  introduction  to  the  subject 
that  has  been  assigned  to  me  than  this  we  have  just  listened  to, 
in  the  excellent  address  by  Mr.  Burnett. 

His  address  has  been  a  most  able  and  clear  one,  and  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  care  and  keeping  of  our  cattle, 
he  has  dwelt  more  fully  than  I  could  hope  to.  But  if  we  have  to 
contend  with  contagious  diseases  in  animals,  all  our  care,  except 
as  a  preventiye,  is  unavailing.  When  we  have  exercised  all  our 
care  with  these  animals,  and  a  contagious  disease  comes  in  among 
them  and  destroys  them,  it  is  discouraging  to  us  all.  If  there  is 
anything  we  can  do  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  disease — ^if  there 
are  any  methods  that  can  be  employed,  they  are  certainly  worthy 
of  our  attention. 

I  have  often  felt  the  deepest  concern  when  I  have  had  occasion 
to  go  into  a  stable  where  five  or  six  fine  horses  were  suffering 
from  the  glanders,  or  in  the  dairy  were  the  best  of  dairy  cows 
are  suffering  from  some  contagious  disease. 

If  we  feel  sympathy  for  the  ''  animalities  "  of  life  as  well  as  the 
humanities  of  life,  we  can  not  but  wish  to  see  these  animals  pro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  such  diseases. 

In  this  connection  I  am  glad  to  say  that  great  improvement 

has  been  shown  in  the  care  of  our  domestic  animals,  particularly 

in  the  care  exercised  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  diseases.  But 

it  is  of  little  use  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey  alone  to  have  this 
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care ;  the  need  is  territorial,  and  care  must  be  exercised  by  our 
neighboring  States  as  well. 

We  are  not  situated  as  are  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  but 
we  are  so  situated  between  the  two  great  markets  of  the  country 
that  cattle  are  constantly  being  shipped  across  the  State,  bring- 
ing with  them  diseases  that  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  might 
otherwise  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  State.  Our  State  is  an  ex- 
ceptional one  in  its  location,  as  there  is  no  other  State  in  these 
United  States  so  favorably  situated  for  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  within  her  borders.  In  speaking  of  animals  now  I  refer 
only  to  those  used  for  food,  and  make  no  allusion  to  the  many 
thousands  of  other  animals  passing  through  our  State. 

If  you  number  the  animals  in  the  State  you  will  find  that  the 
thirty-five  thousand  farms  average  about  sixteen  animals  each, 
and  it  is  therefore  little  wonder  that  we  should  feel  such  an 
interest  in  this  question  of  the  ravages  of  contagious  diseases. 
The  principal  cause  of  all  this  is  that  there  are  such  lai^e  num- 
bers of  animals  passing  through  our  State — more  than  through 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  interests  of  our  farmers  are 
involved  in  this — ^heavily  involved,  on  account  of  our  being  more 
exposed,  and  on  account  of  these  diseases  being  brought  to  us 
by  this  exposure. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  our  health,  and  it  becomes 
to  us  a  question  of  great  importance,  for  not  only  do  the  animals 
suffer  from  these  diseases  but  we,  ourselves,  are  also  suffering, 
and  have  been  suffering  more  during  the  last  five  years,  because 
of  the  poor  meats  and  poor  milk  and  butter  supplies  we  consume. 
From  these  causes  we  suffer  more  than  ever  before.  We  must 
fully  realize  this  fact,  for  to  this  is  much  of  our  sickness  directly 
due.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Take  the  disease  tuberculosis  ;  there  are  many  facts  put  forth 
in  connection  with  this  which  are  very  significant — many  of  them 
put  forth  in  the  past  year.  We  have  recently  had  many  cases  of 
sickness  in  children,  resulting  in  death,  many  of  them  attribut- 
able to  this  influence  of  tuberculosis.  These  facts  seem  to  be 
very  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  best  medical  men  of  our  time. 
Scarlet  fever  has  also  been  the  cause  of  much  of  this  trouble,  and 
has  doubtless  been  spread  in  ways  that  are  not  clear  to  us. 
Many  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these 
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contagious  diseases,  but  during  the^past  year  no  more  important 
investigation  has  been  entered  into  than  that  of  the  spread  of 
sccurlet  fever.  It  is  now  claimed  to  be  originally  a  bovine  disease 
and  to  be  communicated  directly  from  the  cow. 

Thus  it  is  with  some  other  diseases  which  we  are  working  on, 
and  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  eradicate,  or  to  prevent  their 
spread  and  inroads.  Fortunately  many  of  these  diseases  we  do 
not  have  to  fear,  and  I  will  only  speak  to  you  of  those  we  have. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  time  long,  and  will  only  refer  to  these 
as  matters  that  we  all,  as  thinking  men,  need  to  think  of  seri- 
ously. 

We  have  to  ask,  what  have  these  diseases  in  common  ?  They 
have  one  thing  in  common — communicability.  But  they  differ  in 
mode  and  degree  of  communicability. 

It  was  my  duty  this  last  summer  to  be  summoned  to  look  into 
the  outbreak  of  Texas  fever  in  this  State.  There  were  some 
thirty  or  forty  cases  of  this  disease  we  were  asked  to  investigate. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  me  to  be  able  to  assure  the  people  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  spread,  as  the  disease  had  not  com- 
municability ^-was  not  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  The  only  risk  was  from  the  droppings  of  the  animals, 
should  other  cattle  be  turned  in  where  these  droppings  were ; 
this  was  a  serious  risk.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  The  animals  in  the  next  field  did  not  catch  the  disease, 
and  were  not  disturbed.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
disease,  like  typhoid  fever,  is  communicable  from  the  excreta. 

The  disease  tvherculosia  has  been  found  in  several  Jersey 
herds ;  it  is  said  that  it  does  not  come  so  readily  into  common 
herds,  for,  as  it  is  said  in  England,  with  the  Ehig*s  Evil,  none 
but  aristocratic  families  can  easfly  catch  it.  So  it  is  with  this 
disease — ^it  does  not  appear  to  attack  the  common  cattle  so 
much. 

It  may  be  brought  on  by  exposure ;  that  is,  it  may  come 
through  the  air  to  them,  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  may  be 
prevented  by  exercising  proper  care.  With  some  of  these  dis- 
eases it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  their  spread  under  present 
provisions,  though  we  are  constantly  trying  to  devise  remedies 
and  preventives.  In  many  cases  we  receive  valuable  suggestions 
from  farmers  themselves.    It  is  also  possible  at  times  to  prevent 
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the  spread  of  the  disease  by  proper  isolation — not  taking  the 
sick  ones  out  and  placing  them  somewhere  else,  bat  leaving  the 
sick  where  they  are  and  removing  the  well  animals  to  another 
location.  It  is  also  possible  at  times  to  isolate  them  to  such  good 
advantage  that  the  spread  of  the  diseases  are  stopped,  where  it 
is  known  that  some  of  them  have  been  exposed,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  killing  the  cattle,  and  imposing  heavy  expense 
on  the  State. 

So  it  is  with  pleuro-pnenmonia.  The  degree  of  commnnica- 
bility  of  this  disease  is  not  over  about  three  hundred  feet — that 
is,  it  will  not  spread  over  that  distance  through  the  air.  Many 
of  these  diseases  will  not  communicate  even  so  far  as  that.  If 
care  is  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  in  dealing  with  the 
cattle — putting  no  other  animals  in  the  same  place  at  once,  and 
isolating  the  sick  animals,  much  of  the  danger  of  communica- 
bility  is  obviated,  and  there  need  not  be  so  much  fear  of  the  dis- 
ease spreading  through  the  entire  herd. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  talking  with  one  of  the  gentle- 
men here  yesterday.  He  has  had  more  experience  in  this  disease 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  than  any  farmer  in  the  State.  He  made 
the  remark  to  me  that  there  was  very  little  danger  of  the  spread 
of  this  except  from  the  breath,  unless,  perhaps,  the  animal  had 
been  kept  in  the  stall  and  a  deposit  had  been  formed  from  the 
breath  in  front  of  the  animal.  This  was  a  point  made  from 
actual  observation,  and  it  was  good  testimony.  The  fact  is  that 
these  are  diseases  which  come  from  a  germ,  or  microphyte,  and  are 
germitic  in  their  origin.  We  have  come  to  know  that  these  diseases 
can  be  communicated  from  one  animal  to  another  by  these  germs, 
that  they  are  directly  communicable  in  this  way  and  we  have 
come  to  know  certain  facts  with  regard  to  these  diseases,  witii 
regard  to  their  germ  character.  These  facts  greatly  aid  us  in 
preventing  their  extensive  spread,  and  therefore  we  have  to  look 
upon  all  these  diseases  as  being  communicated  directly  from  the 
germ.  Certain  animals  become  the  host  in  one  of  these  diseases 
more  than  another.  We  have  to  deal  with  them  in  this  aspect ; 
they  cure  propagated  in  this  way,  and  if  we  can  do  anything  to 
prevent  their  spread  we  must  do  so.  The  only  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  decide  what  methods  we  are  to  adopt. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  spoke  so 
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strongly  on  this  question  of  the  care  of  animals.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  overlook  the  hygiene  of  animals.  We  overlook  the 
proper  care  of  their  health  in  such  a  way  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  brings  about  this  disease.  All  the  diseases  of 
animals  come  directly  from  this  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  herds- 
men, and  those  who  do  not  take  proper  care  of  them  are  sowing 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  they  are  so  anxious  to  avoid.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  would  be  entirely  free  from  these  diseases  in  this  State 
if  only  we  had  the  regulating  of  our  city  dairies  under  our  control. 
These  people  in  the  city  are  in  as  great  competition  to-day  with  the 
farmers  of  New  Jersey  in  this  matter  of  dairies  as  are  the  people 
of  any  other  State.  It  is  the  competition  of  men  who  are  not 
farmers — ^who  are  dairymen  in  the  wrong  sense  of  the  word.  They 
put  up  their  stalls  in  the  cities,  and  have  their  cattle,  whether 
sick  or  well,  and  are  manufacturing  milk  in  direct  competition 
with  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  are  his  rivals. 

These  vilely  kept  places  are  the  sources  of  these  contagious 
diseases — animals  huddled  together  in  these  vile  places,  by  men 
who  are  only  in  the  business  as  a  means  of  making  money,  with- 
out regard  to  the  quality  of  the  product  they  sell — men  no  more 
fitted  for  the  business  than  if  they  had  never  seen  or  been  with 
cattle — men  who  are  simply  producers  of  so  many  gallons  of  poor 
milk,  which  they  sell  to  the  detriment  of  honest  farmers.  It  is 
from  these  sources  that  our  contagious  diseases  are  derived,  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  serious  consideration  of  our  farmers. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  cattle  can  be  kept  as  are  these 
in  the  so-called  dairies  of  the  large  cities,  given  bad  water  and 
bad  food,  and  kept  huddled  together  in  places  unfit  for  animals 
to  live  in.  The  diseases  that  are  conveyed  from  such  places  in 
this  and  various  other  ways  are  so  numerous  that  I  need  not  go 
into  the  matter  extensively.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  places  do 
exist,  as  is  well  known,  and  something  should  be  done  to  eradi- 
cate them. 

On  this  question  of  isolation  the  great  point  is,  that  it  keeps 
out  the  disease,  and  it  is  often  possible  to  prevent  the  disease 
from  spreading.  Farmers  should  be  more  careful  with  these 
strange  animals  that  are  brought  into  the  State,  and  should  not 
put  them  with  their  own  herds  until  after  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  there  is  no  disease  for 
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the  strange  cattle  to  communicate.  I  know  of  a  herd  of  calves 
brought  to  Burlington  county  in  the  fall  of  1886  that  were  not 
kept  isolated,  thus  causing  the  disease  to  spread  into  other  herds. 
If  farmers  will  only  recognize  the  importance  of  this  they  can 
save  themselves  the  loss  of  their  cattle  and  money.  Strange 
cattle  brought  from  other  places  should  never  be  allowed  to 
run  with  your  herd  until  after  three  months,  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  probability  of  the  disease  being  there. 

Unless  you  take  this  precaution,  you  run  a  risk  every  time  you 
purchase  animals,  unless  you  purchase  them  of  reliable  farmers, 
or  those  whom  you  know  to  be  as  good  as  their  word.  Either 
this  or  buy  them  in  districts  where  no  disease  has  been  found, 
and  even  then  you  should  exercise  the  greatest  care  about  intro- 
ducing them  in  your  herds.  I  can  give  you  instance  after  in- 
stance, if  need  be,  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  words.  In  many 
cases  that  I  have  had  experience  with  if  sufficient  time  had  been 
allowed  to  elapse  after  the  strange  cattle  had  been  purchased  the 
pleuro-pneumonia  would  never  have  spread  as  it  has.  Farmers 
buy  these  cattle  and  bring  them  home,  without  the  slightest  pre- 
cautions against  the  introduction  of  disease  into  their  herds,  and 
the  first  thing  you  know  comes  the  news  of  an  outbreak  of  the 
dread  disease,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  valuable  cattle.  Exercise  more  care  and  you  will  not  have  so 
much  trouble  with  the  spreading  of  this  disease,  or  any  disease, 
among  your  herds. 

I  know  of  one  man  who  escaped  by  this  method  ;  he  bought  a 
lot  of  calves,  and  did  not  like  the  looks  of  them,  and  he  immedi- 
ately isolated  them.  He  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
escaped,  while  many  of  the  others  suffered  heavy  losses.  Don't 
move  the  sick  animals,  but  move  the  well  animals,  and  at  once, 
without  any  delay. 

The  fact  in  regard  to  the  disease  of  chickens  has  been  alluded 
to, — ^that  the  cause  of  disease  is  a  small  worm,  and  that  the 
direct  cause  of  the  spread  of  this  disease  is  the  earth  worm, 
which  is  the  host  of  the  germ  from  which  the  worm  comes.  Dr. 
Walker  shows  very  conclusively,  by  a  great  many  experiments, 
after  years  of  careful  study,  that  such  is  the  case.  These  germs 
are  bred  in  the  earth  worm  and  when  the  earth  worm  is  eaten  in 
the  spring  by  the  chickens  it  causes  the  disease  called  gapes. 
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If  you  put  your  animals  in  the  same  place  they  will  catch  the 
disease  when  the  worms  come  out  of  the  ground.  You  may  do 
anything  you  please  to  prevent,  but  the  result  will  be  the  same — 
the  young  chicks  will  get  the  disease  if  allowed  to  run  where 
they  can  get  these  worms.  The  host  of  the  germs  have  .gone 
into  the  ground,  and  they  will  come  out  again  in  the  Spring,  and 
destroy  your  animals.  Many  of  these  things  cure  quite  explicable 
when  you  study  the  history  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  You 
thus  see  why,  even  with  pur  ordinary  disinfection,  it  is  not  wise 
in  very  contagious  diseases  to  have  animals  kept  the  succeeding 
year  on  just  the  same  ground. 

I  am  quite  unwilling  to  occupy  you  any  longer,  and  will  say  no 
more  on  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  allude,  however,  to  the  importance  of  disinfectants. 
We  have  advanced  considerably  in  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
disinfectants,  but  there  is  still  too  much  carelessness  in  their  use 
— ^lack  of  care  in  their  application.  Their  use  is  exceedingly 
important,  if  they  are  properly  used.  We  have  already  talked  to 
you  about  the  use  of  disinfectants  at  other  times,  but  I  would 
merely  say  here  that  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  used  are  sul- 
phur and  chlorine  gas.  These  are  entirely  satisfactory  if  properly 
applied,  but  the  trouble  with  the  use  of  disinfectants  is,  that  they 
are  so  loosely  and  incompletely  applied  that  they  do  not  attain 
the  object  they  are  intended  to  attain.  People  are  apt  to  take 
some  of  these  disinfectants  and  scatter  them  loosely  or  ccurelessly 
around  in  a  very  indifferent  way.  It  must  be  done  properly,  or  else 
it  amounts  to  very  little.  In  many  cases  these  details  are 
thoroughly  understood,  and  the  disinfectants  are  properly  applied, 
attaining  the  best  results  in  all  cases.  The  theory  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  physicians,  but  the  trouble  often  is  that  their  in- 
structions are  not  carefully  carried  out,  and  the  desired  end  is 
not  attained. 

I  think  I  must  also  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
skilled  veterinary  practitioners.  It  surprises  me  that  so  many 
farmers  think  so  little  of  the  calling  in  of  a  veterinary  surgeon ; 
they  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while,  or  they  fail  to  do  it  until  too 
late. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  amount  of  bad  doctoring  there  is  allowed 
among  animals — worse  doctoring  than  none  at  all,  in  many,  very 
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many  cases.  There  is  an  immense  amoimt  of  loss  incurred  by 
oar  farmers  by  this  failure  to  call  in  proper  veterinary  attendance 
for  their  animals.  I  am  surprised  that  it  should  be  so,  but  the 
fact  remains  the  same,  nevertheless.  I  must  say,  to  the  credit 
of  some  of  our  farmers,  that  they  have  been  successful  in  their 
treatment  of  their  animals  themselves.  Their  experience  is 
something  valuable,  but  this  treatment  of  valuable  animals 
is  a  serious  matter,  and  one  that  requires  more  than  the  experi- 
ence most  farmers  have.  We  cannot  all  be  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  I  would  earnestly  advise  that  you  call  in  some  reliable 
veterinary  surgeon  when  your  cattle  or  horses  or  other  animals 
are  in  need  of  skill  which  you  are  not  competent  to  give.  Though 
the  cost  may  be  something,  the  end  will  show  that  you  have  saved 
by  it.  I  think  the  treatment  of  domestic  animals  very  important 
— just  as  intricate  as  the  treament  of  the  human  being — one  is 
just  as  intricate  as  the  other,  and  requires  just  as  much  skilled 
treatment  as  the  other. 

It  requires  skill,  and  yet  we  are  constantly  having  cases  where 
this  is  neglected  until  the  disease  has  spread  and  resulted  in  loss 
to  the  farmer  and  the  State.  In  one  case  I  know  of  this  was  the 
case  and  the  State  now  has  fifteen  cattle  to  pay  for.  The  disease 
is  allowed  to  have  its  way  through  carelessness  oftentimes,  until 
it  spreads  not  only  through  that  herd,  but  also  through  the  herds 
of  the  neighbors,  when  perhaps  by  a  little  care  in  the  beginning, 
or  by  killing  the  diseased  cattle  in  the  start,  many  cattle  might 
have  been  saved,  and  the  State  saved  a  heavy  bill  for  the  cattle 
that  must  be  slaughtered  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

I  am  not  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  have  no  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, no  interest  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  but  I  know  that  we  have 
many  good  veterinary  surgeons  throughout  the  Statesmen  who, 
if  called  on  in  time,  could  oftentimes  save  the  balance  of  the 
herds  that  take  the  disease  and  are  lost. 

The  farmers  of  New  Jersey  should  take  this  more  under  their 
consideration  than  they  have  heretofore,  and  they  should  tell  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  to  exact  from  her  veterinary  practitioners  the 
ability  she  exacts  from  her  medical  practitioners,  for  this  class  of 
treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  requires  just  as 
much  skill  as  we  expect  from  our  practitioners  who  treat  us  and 
who  treat  our  families.  We  don't  want  that  class  of  treatment 
that  kills  more  than  it  cures. 
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Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  specifics  for 
these  contagions  diseaseSi  and  I  am  done.  Medical  science  is 
searching  constantly  for  specifics  for  contagions  diseases.  We 
want  to  know  jnst  what  specifics  are  most  valuable  in  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  and  we  also  want  to  know  as  weU 
jnst  what  specifics  we  need  for  plenro  pneumonia,  and  tuber- 
culosis, and  other  forms  of  germ  diseases.  We  learn  that  some 
of  the  specifics  we  have  been  using  are  very  valuable,  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  most  valuable  of  all  is  prevention ;  this  is  far 
more  important  than  any  specific,  though  when  the  disease  has 
taken  hold  we  want  to  know  what  are  the  best  remedies  that  will 
eradicate  them.  We  are  often  helpless  in  the  line  of  prevention, 
because  in  our  busy  work  of  looking  after  those  specifics  which 
wiU  cure  these  diseases  we  have  been  neglectful  of  that  which  will 
prevent  disease  in  the  outset.  This  i^  where  the  mistake  has 
been  made ;  we  have  neglected  the  one  for  the  other,  apparently 
under  the  mistaken  supposition  that  the  diseases  must  come,  and 
we  must  endeaver  to  cure  them.  Let  us  look  more  to  prevention. 
We  don't  attend  enough  to  isolation,  disinfection,  &o.  We 
should  look  after  these  first,  and  if  the  disease  gets  its  hold  we 
must  then  look  after  cure.  If  we  do  this  we  can  limit  it  to  its 
very  smallest  proportions;  if  we  do  not,  we  must  inevitably  ex- 
pect to  see  the  disease  perform  its  deadly  work. 

We  have  not  time  to  discuss  these  questions  fully  this  morning, 
but  if  more  care  were  taken  there  would  not  be  such  recurring 
epidemics  among  the  people,  and  such  recurring  epizootics 
among  animals.  I  refer  to  those  two  specifics  or  remedies  for 
prevention  which  are  best  known  to  all  of  you — vaccination  and 
inoculation.  Inoculation,  as  you  know,  is  applicable  to  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  the  other  preventive  is  known  as  vaccination. 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  these  preventives,  but  we  have  not 
the  time  to  discuss  these  questions  this  morning.  The  law  does 
not  allow  us  to  practice  inoculation,  except  as  a  means  of  limit- 
ing disease.  Here  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Dodd,  who  for  fifteen  years 
has  had  lai^e  experience  in  that  direction,  and  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  disease 
almost  entirely.  You  can  obtain  from  him,  as  indeed  you  can 
from  almost  any  good  veterincury  surgeon,  the  whole  history  of 
this  matter. 
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As  to  aaiinal  vacciaation,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  not  made  very 
much  progress  in  this  country.  In  France  it  has  been  applied  to 
very  large  numbers  of  sheep,  and  it  has  been  applied  in  yarious 
diseases,  and  though  there  has  been  much  talk  in  the  papers  of 
the  failures  that  have  been  made,  it  must  still  be  said  that  they 
have  been  very  successful  in  its  application.  But  I  do  not  deem 
it  worth  while  to  occupy  your  time  with  too  lengthy  a  considera- 
tion of  this  question. 

We  must  also  look  for  a  little  more  help  in  the  law.  I  have 
told  you  this  plainly  before ;  we  must  ask  the  law  to  our  aid  in 
checking  these  contagious  diseases,  if  we  would  fight  them  suc- 
cessfully. Much  has  been  done  in  New  Jersey,  as  I  have  person- 
ally had  occasion  and  been  proud  to  acknowledge,  but  there  re- 
mains very  much  still  undone,  and  there  is  still  very  much  that 
can  and  should  be  done..  I  have  constantly  endeavored  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  the  farmers  of  this  State  the  stem  necessity 
that  exists  for  some  prompt  and  strong  measures  that  would  as- 
sist them  in  preventing  not  only  the  spread  of  the  disease,  but  its 
introduction  into  our  borders.  There  is  no  use  in  fighting  this 
alone,  for  we  can  never  succeed.  While  we  may  succeed  in  hold- 
ing in  check,  and  preventing  the  spread  of  individual  cases,  yet 
we  should  endeavor  to  prevent  even  these  individual  cases. 

Let  me  say  to  you  now  that  there  would  never  have  been  one 
case  of  this  disease  in  New  Jersey  were  it  not  that  we  ftre  con- 
stantly receiving  cattle  from  New  York,  and  once  in  a  while  from 
Philadelphia,  coming  in  and  destroying  the  whole  dairy  interests 
of  the  State.  It  is  not  this  alone,  but  it  in  also  the  suspicion  it 
throws  on  the  whole  interests  of  the  dairy.  These  city  dairies 
are  the  bane  of  the  farmer.  I  believe  they  should  have  skilled 
veterinary  inspection.  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  these  dis- 
eased cattle,  as  they  are  kept  in  some  of  these  filthy  places.  In 
one  I  visited,  I  saw  fifteen  cattle  huddled  together  in  the  rear  of 
a  bakery.  There  they  were  crowded  together,  not  six  feet  from 
the  bakery.  They  were  sick  and  diseased,  and  yet  that  man  was 
making  a  fortune  by  means  of  his  bakery  and  his  milk,  keeping 
his  cows  in  that  condition,  hurrying  them  off  to  the  butcher,  dis- 
eased as  they  were,  when  he  thought  he  would  lose  them,  and 
putting  other  milch  cows  in  their  places. 

You  want  some  law  that  will  cover  these  cases ;  you  want  a  law 
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that  will  apply  not  to  the  man  who  has  bnt  one  cow,  but  to  those 
men  who  have  these  filthy  and  yilely  kept  dairies  in  the  cities- 
Until  yon  have  snch  a  law  yon  can  expect  nothing  else  bnt  that 
yon  will  have  disease  among  yonr  cattle. 

Not  only  have  this  inspection,  bnt  have  a  law  charging  this 
man  for  the  inspection  enough  to  pay  the  veterinary  sni^eon, 
and  in  this  way  we  may  hope  to  protect  the  farmers.  You  must 
have  protection  from  this  wrong  and  indecent  rivalry,  with  which 
you  are  now  compelled  to  contend. 

Allow  me  to  refer  now  to  the  swine  plagtcCy  briefly.  There  have 
been,  during  the  last  year,  a  great  many  further  inquiries  made 
in  r^ard  to  the  swine  plague,  and  the  only  further  points  elicited 
appear  to  be  that  it  is  now  prevailing  more  in  some  other  State. 
Nothing  new  in  its  treatment  has  been  elicited,  except  in  France, 
where  the  vaccination  method  has  been  so  extensively  applied. 
The  microphytes  in  swine  are  not  always  the  same,  and  there  are 
two  diseases  generally  known  as  swine  plague. 

While  the  government  has  been  doing  excellent  service  in  in- 
quiring into  this  disease,  and  has  done  work  of  the  most  technical 
kind,  and  the  best  of  work  at  that,  they  have  dealt  with  it  only 
in  the  most  technical  light.  The  germ  which  causes  the  disease 
is  one  of  the  smallest  forms  of  life.  Their  investigations  are  of 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  we  are  beginning  to  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  disease,  and  are  getting  some  knowledge  of 
how  best  to  prevent  its  spread,  and  we  would  like  to  have  some 
sure  means  of  curing  them.  Various  methods  have  been  an- 
nounced, two  or  three  remedies  having  been  brought  to  our 
attention  last  year.  I  am  not  able  to  say  much  about  these  reme- 
dies, however.  Some  of  the  remedies  proposed  are  nothing  more 
than  a  mixture  of  those  ingredients  which  we  are  all  so  familiar 
with  in  this  connection — a  mixture  of  sulphur,  Spanish  brown 
and  salt,  and  given  in  the  proportion  of  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
sulphur,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Spanish  brown,  and  one  of  salt, 
in  a  barrel  of  swill,  or  something  like  that. 

One  of  our  farmers  gives  me  this  remedy  and  claims  that  it 
was  successful,  but  that  is  the  experience  of  but  that  one  man. 
There  are  also  a  dozen  prescriptions  that  come  to  us,  based  on 
the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  alum  and  borax,  iron,  charcoal  and 
Splknish  brown,  and  we  all  know  that  these  may  be  efficacious  at 
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times.  It  is  sore  that  these  all  have  some  influence  on  these  low 
forms  of  life,  and  they  are,  therefore,  worthy  of  being  used  and 
tried  to  some  degree,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  on  too  implicitly. 

I  have  occupied  your  time  long  enough,  but  if  there  are  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask  me,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
them. 

One  word  more  in  regard  to  this  question  of  National  legis- 
lation. We  should  all  wilUngly  acknowledge  the  aid  that  has  been 
given  us  by  the  National  Goyemment  in  our  work  with  these 
diseases. 

The  United  States  Government  is  now  furnishing  a  man,  with- 
out pay,  so  far  as  personal  services  are  concerned,  to  aid  us  in 
our  work. 

A  law  was  passed  a  year  ago  allowing  the  general  government 
to  pay  for  slaughtered  cattle,  on  account  of  diseases,  and  we  had 
a  conference  with  reference  to  it,  but  they  declined  to  pay  more 
than  the  State  now  pays  in  case  of  slaughter  of  diseased  animals. 
There  were  two  points  presented  we  could  not  agree  on ;  the  one 
to  promise  to  keep  cattle  in  quarantine  so  long  as  the  general 
government  might  wish,  and  the  other  that  if  inoculated  they 
must  be  kept  in  quarantine  until  slaughtered,  and  could  not  be 
sold  or  used  for  any  other  purpose.  This  would  involve  a  heavy 
expense,  counting  many  thousands  of  dollars.  If  the  plans  at 
present  proposed  are  carried  out  we  wiU  have  a  law  extending  to 
the  States  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  which  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Illinois,  and  of  this  State  were  compelled  to 
decline.    We  ought  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  declining. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  this  whole  mat- 
ter will  be  taken  out  of  the  active  administration  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  put  under  the  control  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  only  way  we  can  be  clear  of  these  diseases, 
for  it  is  the  inflow  of  cattle  from  the  neighboring  States  that 
causes  these  diseases  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  us  such 
a  law  could  only  result  in  our  interests. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years  to  serve  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
oversight  of  the  contagious  disease  of  animals,  but  I  am  free  to 
say  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  pass  the  whole  matter  over 
into  other  hands. 
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If  we  can  only  be  relieved  of  this  Bervice,  with  the  thanks  of 
the  farmers  of  the  State  for  the  past,  we  will  gladly  resign  the 
whole  matter  into  other  hands.  The  State  Board  of  Health  has 
very  many  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  it,  besides  those  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  perform  in  this  connection. 

We  have  been  very  glad  to  have  served  you  in  the  past,  but  by 
national  legislation,  or  otherwise,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  the  duties  in  the  future. 
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By  Lieut.  H.  H.  C.  Dun  woody. 


I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  farmers 
of  New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  briefly  explaining  what  is 
meant  by  the  '*New  Jersey  Weather  Service." 

I  think  you  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
probable  state  of  the  weather  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  in  advance  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  every  one — more 
especially  to  the  farming  commnnity.  The  farmers  are  certainly 
interested  in  knowing  about  the  weather  that  may  be  expected 
within  the  next  day,  and  that  we  have  succeeded  in  predicting 
the  weather  with  tolerable  certainty  for  from  twen^-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  in  advance,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  statistics 
of  our  Weather  Bureau  show  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
about  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  our  predictions  are  cor- 
rect. This  percentage  is  well  established,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  these  predictions  in  regard  to  the  weather  to 
the  people  of  the  country — ^particularly  the  farming  or  agricultural 
interests. 

The  problem  with  our  Weather  Service  has  been  to  devise 
means  of  distributing  the  information  we  collect  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  be  of  the  best  advantage  to  those  most  directly  in- 
terested. 

The  weather  reports  are  received  every  eight  hours  in  Wash- 
ington. The  dispatches  are  telegraphed  to  the  different  commer- 
cial centres,  and  from  there  distributed  as  widely  as  possible- 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  commercial  centres  of  pop- 
ulation, and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  making  these  predictions, 
but  it  is  the  farmer  we  wish  to  reach,  and  how  to  reach  him 
quickly  is  the  great  question  for  us  to  decide. 
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It  was  with  this  object  in  view  that  we  hare  been  organizing 
the  New  Jersey  State  Weather  Seryice,  with  a  view  to  reaching 
the  farmer^' with  the  greatest  speed  after  the  predictions  are 
made,  and  have  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Cook, 
who*  is  aided  by  Dr.  Penrod. 

Our  desire  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  so  that  they  may  aid  us  in  distributing  the  reports  as 
rapidly  and  widely  as  possible,  in  time  to  make  them  of  their  fuU 
yalue  to  the  farmers  of  your  State. 

The  full  prediction  is  made  at  midnight,  and  it  is  important  that 
the  farmer  should  be  in  possession  of  the  information  embodied 
in  the  prediction  at  the  earliest  possible  hour  thereafter,  and 
much  of  this  can  be  done  through  the  co-operation  of  our  rail- 
road corporations,  through  their  telegraph  lines.  We  have 
already  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad,  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  They  have  agreed  to  telegraph  these 
predictions  free  of  cost  to  every  point  reached  by  their  lines  in 
the  State,  and  if  we  can  now  secure  parties  willing  to  co-operate 
with  this  service,  and  take  these  weather  indications  and  display 
flags  in  accordance  with  the  circulars  which  we  distribute,  we  wiU 
have  taken  an  important  step  towards  the  fulfillment  of  our 
designs.  These  flags,  when  displayed  on  a  flag  pole,  may  be  seen 
at  some  distance,  and  not  only  that  but  they  may  be  duplicated 
from  one  point  to  another,  so  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  entire 
State  can  be  covered,  and  farmers  can  readily  obtain  information 
by  means  of  these  flags  that  may  be  of  very  great  value  to  them 
in  the  care  of  their  crops.  With  such  a  set  or  series  of  sets  of 
flags  farmers  may  be  advised  of  the  probabilities  in  regard  to  the 
weather  many  hours  before  a  threatened  change  arrives. 

These  flags,  as  adopted  recently  by  the  Government,  may  be 
purchased  for  about  $2.00  a  set  and  I  know  there  is  no  question 
but  that  such  a  system  of  signaling  would  be  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  am  convinced  of  this  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  other 
States.  We  have  these  stations  throughout  the  South  and  West, 
and  most  favorable  reports  have  been  received.  I  could  also 
give  you  instances  where  valuable  crops  have  been  saved  by  a 
knowledge  of  probable  changes  in  the  weather,  put  out  through 
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the  medium  of  the  predictions  of  the  Signal  Service  at  Washing- 
ton. I  oonld  also  give  you  instances  where  crops  have  been  lost 
from  the  failure  of  this  knowledge  being  bronght  to  the  farmers 
of  their  State,  where  the  warning  was  sent  from  the  Department 
at  Washington,  and  was  received  at  the  centre  to  which  it  was 
telegraphed,  but  it  was  not  distributed,  and  great  loss  resulted 
from  frost. 

In  one  case  where  frost  was  predicted  in  the  vicinity  of  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  the  warning  had  been  sent,  telling  the  farmers 
that  the  frost  would  probably  reach  them  in  twenty-four  hours. 
That  dispatch  went  to  the  telegraph  office  at  Madison,  but  they 
had  no  State  Signal  Service,  no  organization,  or  no  one  to  attend 
to  it,  and  the  telegraph  operator  not  thinking  it  of  much  import- 
ance, put  it  in  his  drawer,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  told  me 
that  the  failure  to  deliver  that  dispatch,  or  to  distribute  the 
knowledge  of  the  expected  frost,  cost  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
every  blade  of  tobacco  in  that  region.  You  can  see  what  a  sav- 
ing this  would  have  effected  for  the  farmers,  had  they  known 
what  was  coming.  Had  they  been  advised  of  the  coming  of  the 
frost  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  they  could  have  saved  every 
blade  of  it,  for  it  could  have  been  safely  housed  in  the  interim. 

Tou  farmers  in  New  Jersey  have  your  cranberry  bogs.  The 
time  may  come  that  you  may  some  day  be  able  to  save  your 
whole  crop  of  cranberries  by  having  that  knowledge,  which  has 
proven  so  valuable  to  those  districts  availing  themselves  of  the 
predictions  of  the  Department  at  Washington. 

These  State  organizations  are  effected  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing this  knowledge  through  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  if 
they  had  had  this  service  in  Wisconsin  this  crop  of  tobacco  I 
have  referred  to  would  have  been  saved.  Why  should  it  not  be 
possible  that  in  the  near  future  such  a  knowledge  of  the  probable 
changes  in  the  weather,  in  advance  of  their  occurring,  may  be  of 
the  very  greatest  value  to  you  ? 

In  the  South  this  information  is  also  distributed  and  we  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  save  to  the  farmers  of  that  region  crops  of 
very  great  value. 

There  is  still  another  important  feature — ^the  cold  wave  warn- 
ings which  are  sent  out  from  the  Signal  Service  Bureau.  These, 
in  those  States  having  the  advantage  of  the  State  organizations, 
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are  distributed  ^delj  and  effeotiyelj  throughout  the  different 
localities  of  the  State,  by  co-operation  ^th  the  railroads.  By  a 
similar  co-operation  in  this  State  you  might  be  able  to  do  the 
same.  If  the  railroads  wiU  co-operate  ^th  you  in  transmitting 
messages  free  the  farmers  will  know  when  the  severe  cold  waves 
are  expected,  and  you  wiU  know  of  these  predictions  in  time  for 
them  to  be  of  some  value  to  you. 

The  charts  I  have  brought  with  me — and  which  you  are  now 
examining — ^give  an  illustration  of  the  cold  wave  of  January,  one 
year  ago.  There  were  indications  of  its  approach,  and  its  com- 
ing was  known  at  the  Signal  Office  at  Washington  forty-eight 
hours  before  it  reached  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  sixty  hours 
before  it  reached  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  came  out  of  the  extreme 
Northwest  and  moved  down  through  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
the  moment  it  was  observed  the  warnings  were  telegraphed 
through  the  central  valleys  and  down  through  the  Southern 
States,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Now,  if  we  had  had  these 
oi^anizations  in  the  different  States  to  take  charge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  predictions  (we  do  all  we  can  around  our  own 
stations,  in  their  vicinity),  it  would  have  been  of  untold  value 
to  the  farmers  in  some  sections  reached  by  that  cold  wave. 
There  are  so  many  points  that  cannot  be  reached  by  telegraph, 
and  these  outlying  points  can  only  be  reached  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  farmers  themselves. 

Make  these  organizations,  and  make  your  arrangements  so  that 
the  largest  number  of  farmers  may  be  advised  of  these  predic- 
tions. This  is  especially  important  to  those  who  do  not  live 
within  reasonable  distance  of  railroad  points,  and  who  seldom 
receive  the  daily  papers  while  the  news  is  fresh. 

In  Georgia  the  different  lines  of  railroads  carry  these  signals 
on  their  trains,  and  those  people  living  near  the  railroad  can  see 
the  trains  as  they  pass,  and  can  thus  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  predictions.  This  is  a  great  help,  also.  Instead  of  the  flags 
they  carry  a  simple  card  showing  these  signals,  the  card  being 
placed  on  the  baggage  car.  As  the  train  passes  through  the  re- 
gion all  those  living  near  or  within  sight  can  ascertain  the  char- 
acter of  the  weather  predictions,  and  many  of  the  people  have 
flag  poles  and  raise  their  flags  after  the  train  passes,  so  that  the 
information  is  soon  very  widely  distributed,  and  the  probable 
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change  of  the  weather  known  amongst  the  people  in  advance  for 
miles  around. 

The  State  service  in  the  different  Southern  States  is  progress- 
ing rapidly,  and  we  receive  commnnications  daily,  almost,  com- 
mending the  valne  of  these  dispatches  and  desiring  an  extension 
of  the  service. 

Thd  service  in  New  Jersey  has  only  been  established  in  the 
last  two  months,  and  is  yet  in  its  infancy  as  I  said  before.  Dr. 
Cook  has  charge  of  it  at  New  Brunswick,  with  Dr.  Penrod  as 
his  assistant. 

I  am  confident  that  within  a  year  you  will  all  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  service  to  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention. 
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By  Dr.  William  K.  Newton,  State  Inspector. 


Mr.  PreeOent  and  Gentlemen : 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Association, 
I  have  summarized  the  facts  that  I  intend  to  embody  in  my 
report  to  the  Comptroller.  Many  of  the  facts  I  shall  dwell 
upon  are  as  well-known  to  you  as  to  me— some  of  you — while 
some  of  you  may  listen  to  them  with  interest. 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  by  authority  of  section  15  of  the 
act,  appointed  me  Dairy  Commissioner  on  the  third  of  April,  and 
the  duties  of  the  office  were  immediately  assumed. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  was  spent  in  investigating  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  trade  in  imitation  dairy  products,  and  as 
dealers  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  every 
means  in  my  power  was  employed  teaching  them.  Advertise- 
ments were  inserted  in  the  principal  papers  in  our  chief  cities  and 
towns,  giving  an  outline  of  the  law,  and  circulars  printed  in  German 
and  English  were  mailed  to  all  dealers  of  whom  we  had  knowledge. 
This  action  was  taken  because  of  the  delay  in  publishing  the 
official  copies  of  the  law  through  the  regular  channels. 

The  information  thus  circulated  informed  dealers  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  left  no  opportunity  for  a  plea  of  ignorance, 
should  any  violation  be  detected. 

As  considerable  litigation  was  anticipated,  and  as  the  attorneys 
of  defendants  would  be  ready  with  various  objections  and  motions, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  settle  all  doubtful  points  before  any  suit 
was  b^un.  To  this  end  a  council  of  prominent  lawyers,  whom  I 
had  retained  for  the  State,  was  held,  and  each  section  of  the  law 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  a  definite  and  imiform  line  of  action 
outlined.    The  proper  blanks  were  also  prepared. 

The  course  outlined  at  this  meeting,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
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tions,  has  been  closely  followed,  the  result  being  that  our  attor- 
neys have  been  well  prepared  to  meet  points  made  by  opposing 
counsel.  The  form  for  proceedings  is  very  clearly  understood, 
but  two  or  three  questions  remain  to  be  decided  by  the  higher 
courts,  towards  which  some  twelve  cases  are  moving  with  the 
usual  tardiness  characteristic  of  legal  affairs.  It  is  possible  that 
the  disputed  points  will  be  decided  during  the  next  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  language  of  the  act  is  so  clear  that  no  doubt  is  entertained 
as  to  the  proceeding  required  and  that  a  summary  conviction  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  with  an  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions,  is  provided 
for  is  very  certain.  Opinions  to  this  effect  have  been  given  by 
many  Judges,  and  the  brief  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Corbin,  which 
is  given  in  the  appendix  to  my  report  to  the  Comptroller,  seems 
very  conclusive. 

It  has  also  been  decided  that  the  proof  of  guilty  knowledge  is 
not  required  by  the  act. 

After  considerable  debate  I  determined  to  enforce,  at  first, 
one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  law,  and  section  four 
was  selected  to  test  the  character  and  extent  of  the  trade  in 
fraudulent  butter.  This  part  of  the  act  requires  that  when  imi- 
tation butter  is  sold  the  purchaser  shall  first  be  informed  as  to 
the  character,  and  shall  also  be  handed  a  printed  notice  giving 
the  name  of  the  substance.  Prior  to  December  1st,  all  prosecu- 
tions were  made  on  this  one  point  of  fraudulent  sale,  and  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  nearly  all  transactions  in  oleomai^arine 
were  in  violation  of  the  section  it  was  thought  best  to  enforce  the 
whole  law  rigidly.  Hence,  latterly,  strict  compliance  with  all 
provisions  of  the  act  has  been  exacted,  and  due  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  proper  marking  of  the  tubs,  selling  substances 
in  imitation  of  butter,  and  deceptive  marking.  This  gradual 
process  of  educating  dealers  has  operated  very  well,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  this  method  is  very  fair  and  equit- 
able, and  that  it  has  accomplished  more  than  harsh  proceedings 
would  have  done. 

Section  five  is  one  of  the  most  vital  in  the  act,  and  test  cases 
were  begun  under  its  provisions  during  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber. This  section  forbids  the  sale  of  any  oleaginous  substances 
colored  in  imitation  of  butter  ;  that  is,  any  article  made  in  sem- 
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blance  of  batter,  as  made  out  of  milk  or  cream.  It  is  ai^ed  by 
the  advocates  of  bntter  imitations  that  there  is  a  strong  popular 
demand  for  these  goods,  and  that  if  permission  is  given  to  sell 
them  for  what  they  are  worth  and  on  their  merits  all  deceptive 
practices  will  be  abandoned.  Now,  in  answer  to  that  claim,  we 
may  say  the  public  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  oleo- 
margarine on  its  merits,  for  it  is  rarely  if  ever  sold  by  its  true 
name  or  under  its  own  color,  hence  the  enforcement  of  the  sec- 
tion referred  to  will  not  only  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
statement,  but  it  will  also  give  the  people  a  chance  to  know  the 
article  and  test  it  intelligently.  Oleomargarine  when  compounded 
as  manufacturers  always  make  it,  is  colored  yellow,  in  imitation 
of  butter ;  naturally,  the  substance  is  nearly  white,  with  a  very 
faint  creamy  tint.  If  the  manufacturers  wish  to  introduce  it  to 
the  public  as  a  new  article  of  food,  let  them  present  it  in  its 
normal  condition,  unstained  and  uncolored,  then  the  people  will 
judge  it  on  its  merits. 

The  enforcement  of  section  5  wiU  test  this  question,  and  if  the 
claims  made  by  the  dealers  in  oleomargarine  are  honest,  no  op- 
position should  be  made  to  its  provisions. 

During  the  time  embraced  by  this  report,  ninety-two  suits 
against  violators  of  the  law  have  been  instituted.  Judgments 
for  the  State  have  been  rendered  in  thirty-six  cases.  Eighteen 
cases  have  been  appealed  to  Quarter  Sessions  by  defendants. 
Four  cases  have  been  taken  by  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Twenty-eight  cases  are  untried  in  Court,  or  are  in  the 
hands  of  attorneys  for  the  State.  Many  cases,  where  they  have 
shown  mitigating  circumstances,  have  been  abandoned,  or  when 
the  defendant  has  been  too  poor  to  pay  the  penalty,  judgment 
has  not  been  executed. 

In  three  cases  the  defendant  had  been  imposed  upon  by  middle 
men,  and  had  sold  oleomargarine,  thinking  it  was  butter ;  these 
cases  were  adjusted  so  that  innocent  people  have  not  suffered. 

Penalties  to  the  amount  of  $2,100  dollars  have  been  paid  into 
the  State  Treasury,  and  $1,000  are  still  outstanding  in  the  hands 
of  courts,  and  will  be  paid  on  this  year's  account.  Besides  this, 
$850  dollars  have  been  paid  to  the  Treasurer  on  account  of 
violations  of  the  milk  law. 

The  expenses  of  the  Commission  have  been  as  follows  : 
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Offices  expenses,  telegrams,  postage,  expressage,  printing  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  general  office,  $354.71.  Travelling 
expenses  of  Commissioner,  $192.50.  Pay  of  agents  and  assist- 
ants, purchases  of  samples,  pay  of  witnesses  and  travelling 
expenses,  $2,237.17.  Chemical  work,  analyses  and  expert  work, 
$3,171.30.  Court  expenses  and  attorney's  fees,  $887.40.  No 
money  has  been  expended  for  clerk  hire  or  office  rent. 

The  expenses  of  the  Department  have  been  higher  than  was 
at  first  estimated,  but  as  the  whole  ground  had  to  be  covered, 
and  as  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleomargarine  exceeded  our  orig- 
inal calculation,  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  law  was  greater  than 
was  imagined. 

Less  but  not  so  efficient  work  could  have  been  done  and  with 
less  money,  but  I  think  that  the  thoroughness  of  my  efforts,  and 
the  effect  on  the  trade  in  fraudulent  dairy  products,  as  shown 
by  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  sales  of  these  goods, 
will  fully  justify  the  expenditures  made.  Now  that  the  trade  is 
under  full  control  it  is  not  probable  that  the  expenses  of  this 
year's  work  will  be  again  equalled,  and  it  is  certain  that  next 
year  the  administration  of  the  department  will  be  much  more 
economical.  The  agents  in  my  employ  are  now  thoroughly 
trained,  and  the  work  will  be  done  by  a  less  number  of  men. 

The  chemical  and  expert  work  has  been  very  expensive,  but,  as 
he  fees  paid  were  very  low,  the  amount  done  for  the  money  ex- 
pended has  been  great.  New  processes  had  to  be  worked  out, 
and  accurate  methods  devised.  The  character  of  the  scientific 
work  done  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report  of  Prof.  H. 
B.  Cornwall,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  as  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  my  report. 

It  was  found  when  I  assumed  the  management  of  this  depart- 
ment that  the  methods  of  analysis  were  not  as  accurate  as  desir- 
ed, but  we  are  now  in  possession  of  methods  that  will  detect 
adulteration  of  butter  and  imitations  of  butter  with  absolute 
precision.  The  method  employed  to  detect  coloring  in  butter  is 
new  and  was  devised  by  Prof.  Cornwall,  after  ascertaining  that 
the  plans  followed  in  other  States  were  fallacious. 

All  this  work  was  costly,  but  as  it  will  not  have  to  be  repeated, 
the  money  paid  for  it  was  well  invested. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  be  author- 
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ized  to  appoint  a  chemist  for  this  commission,  and  that  his  duties 
be  clearly  defined,  so  that  all  analyses  required  under  the  proyi- 
sions  of  the  dairy  protection  act,  the  act  to  prevent  the  adulter- 
ation of  milk,  and  all  other  acts  in  charge  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  shall  be  made  by  him.  Such  a  plan  would  concentrate 
the  work  now  performed  by  many  chemists,  for  this  commission 
and  the  Board  of  Health,  and  would  save  the  State  at  least  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Besides  the  work  outlined  above,  I  have  visited  many  factories 
where  oleomargarine  is  made,  and  have  studied  the  methods  of 
manufacture,  atid  the  materials  used.  The  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations are  embodied  in  a  paper  given  in  the  appendix  to 
this  paper. 

The  results  of  my  examination  into  the  trade  in  oleomai^arine 
show  that  there  is  really  little  or  no  popular  demand  for  butter 
imitations,  and  when  sales  are  made  openly  and  with  good  intent 
the  purchaser  is  generally  a  contractor,  an  inn  or  hotel  keeper,  or 
a  boarding  house  mistress.  Foreigners  who  seldom  know  the 
taste  of  butter,  or  who  only  want  a  palatable  grease  to  spread  on 
their  bread,  are  large  buyers,  but  even  they  purchase  it  thinking 
it  is  butter.  If  they  are  informed  what  the  substance  is  they  im- 
agine that  the  name  given  it  by  the  dealer  is  another  name  for 
butter.  In  Paterson,  where  there  is  a  large  foreign  population, 
twenty rfour  stores  openly  deal  in  imitations  of  butter ;  twelve  of 
these  shops  are  either  owned  by  Hollanders  or  deal  with  people 
of  that  nationality. 

Most  of  these  substances  that  are  sold  are  disposed  of  fraudu- 
lently and  every  legal  provision  that  compels  a  dealer  to  sell 
openly  and  honestly  decreases  the  sales,  not  from  the  mere  inter- 
ference of  the  law,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  persuading 
people  to  buy  if  they  know  what  the  substance  is.  The  effect  of 
the  national  law  which  requires  dealers  to  be  licensed  endorses 
this  view,  for  as  soon  as  dealers  were  advertised  and  branded  as 
traders  in  oleomargarine  the  people  lost  confidence  in  them  and 
refused  even  to  buy  butter  of  them. 

The  small  license  fee  exacted  does  not  deter,  but  the  &ct  that 
the  people  know  what  disposition  there  is  to  sell  them  bogus 
articles  causes  the  trade  to  fall  off. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  National  law,  at  least  eighty  per 
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cent,  of  all  the  grocery  stores  in  the  State  sold  a  greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  oleomargarine,  but  now  there  are  but  one  hundred 

and  forty-nine  licensed  dealers.  The  falling  off  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  license  fee  as  to  the  fact  that  the  State  and  National 
laws  working  together  compel  people  to  sell  the  substance  for 
what  it  is.     Each  law  is  complete  in  itself,  but  one  is  of  no  use 

without  the  other,  as  the  State  law  compels  dealers  to  inform 
purchasers  what  it  is  they  buy,  while  the  National  law  contains 
no  such  necessary  restriction. 

The  following    table    will  show  the  location  of  the  license 
dealers. 

Bayonne 2 

Beverly 1 

Bordentown 1 

Bridgeton 2 

Camden 10 

Chester 1 

Elizabeth 17 

Guttenburg 1 

Gloucester 2 

Harrison 8 

Hammonton 1 

Hoboken 11 

Jersey  City 36 

Midland  Park 1 

Mount  Holly. 4 

MiUville 3 

Midvale 1 

Newport 1 

New  Brunswick 2 

Orange 2 

Paterson 24 

Point  Pleasant 1 

Princeton 1 

Perth  Amboy 4 

Phillipsburgh 1 

Red  Bank 1 

South  Amboy 4 

Smithburg 1 
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Trenton 5 

Tuckerton 1 

Union 2 

Weehawken 1 

Woodbridge 1 

Total 149 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  National  law  did  not  deter  persons 
from  selling  bogus  butter  for  the  real  article,  even  if  a  license 
was  taken  out ;  in  proof  of  this  I  may  say  that  forty- two  dealers 
who  were  protected  by  the  government  license  were  detected  sell- 
ing oleomargarine  for  butter. 

As  the  United  States  law  is  given  in  full  in  the  appendix  to  my 
report  to  the  Comptroller,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  mention  only 
a  few  facts  cenceming  it,  as  the  history  of  its  passage  is  known 
to  all.  I  may  only  say  that  this  law  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  the  officers  of  the  State,  and  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue 
have  been  very  courteous,  giving  all  the  information  and  assist- 
ance in  their  power.  The  claim  made  by  the  advocates  of  imita- 
tion butter,  and  published  extensively  throughout  the  country,  to 
the  effect  that  the  government  stamp  was  a  certificate  of  purity, 
and  that  the  sales  had  increased  largely  since  the  passage 
of  the  national  law,  is  without  foundation,  and  is  calculated 
only  to  deceive.  The  reverse  of  this  statement  is  true,  for  since 
the  State  and  National  laws  have  been  enforced  the  sales  in 
oleomargarine  have  decreased  at  least  sixty  per  cent.  In  fact 
many  who  had  taken  out  licenses  have  returned  their  stock  of 
oleomai^arine  to  the  factory,  and  abandoned  the  business  when 
they  ascertained  that  the  government  permit  did  not  exempt 
them  from  the  surveilance  of  the  State  officers ;  in  other  words, 
wJien  they  found  out  they  could  not  transact  a  fraudulent  hmness 
they  were  compelled  to  stop  trading  in  imitation  butter,  thus 
illustrating  the  truth  of  my  statement  that  dishonorable  dealing 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  transactions  in  this 
substance.  I  am  forced  to  state,  in  justice  to  manufacturers,  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  imitation  butter — dairy  products — that  they 
rarely  attempt  any  deception,  but  sell  the  substance  openly,  and 
for  what  they  claim  them  to  be  to  jobbers  and  retail  dealers. 
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The  fraud  begins  when  the  substance  reaches  the  middle  men 
and  the  retail  dealers,  for  with  them  deception  is  the  rule. 

Manufacturers  have  often  asked  why  their  product  is  so  hedged 
about  by  legal  restrictions,  but  if  they  knew  the  character  of  the 
retail  trade,  they  would  not  be  ignorant  as  to  the  methods  of  de- 
ception practiced  by  the  latter. 

If  oleomargarine  could  be  sold  with  its  true  color,  and  by  its 
own  name,  openly  and  honestly,  and  at  a  fair  profit,  then  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  people  would 
use  it. 

Sold,  as  it  is  now,  for  butter,  colored  in  imitation  of  butter, 
and  at  the  price  of  butter,  the  people  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  accept  or  decline  it,  as  their  opinions  may  dictate. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  imitation  dairy  products  on  the  dairy  interests  of 
this  country ;  that  these  interests  have  been  interfered  with  is 
conclusively  shown  by  the  strong  legislation  that  has  been  de- 
manded by  the  agriculturists  throughout  this  country,  and  the 
fact  that  this  rising  opposition  is  so  strong  and  unanimous,  proves 
that  there  must  be  a  very  good  foundation  for  the  prevalent 
opinions. 

The  discussion  of  matters  of  policy  seems  out  of  place  in  a 
report  such  as  this,  for  the  purpose  of  a  report  is  to  outline  the 
work  done,  not  to  tell  why  it  is  necessary,  hence  I  have  placed 
in  the  appendix  to  my  report  such  topics  as  bear  on  the  health- 
fulness  of  oleomargarine  and  the  commercial  aspects  of  the 
question. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  paper  on  oleomargarine  as  regards  its 
history,  methods  of  manufacture,  and  a  description  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  its  composition. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  separate  the  account  of  work  done 
from  the  consideration  of  historical  and  technical  matter,  hence 
there  have  been  grouped  together  in  this  article  all  the 
facts  at  our  disposal  relating  to  the  history  of  oleomai^arine,  its 
competition  and  the  processes  of  manufacture.  An  account  is 
also  given  of  the  popular  sentiment  regarding  oleomargarine 
as  evinced  by  the  enactment  of  laws  regulating  or  prohibiting 
its  sale.  Finally,  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  commercial  and 
sanitary  sides  of  the  question. 
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In  the  following  statement  I  hare  endeavored  to  view  the  sub- 
ject as  oritioallj  and  as  onprejudiciallj  as  possible,  and  in  weigh- 
ing the  evidence  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  claims  of  the 
advocates  of  imitation  butter,  and  at  the  same  time  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  exclude  all  opinions  not  founded  on  fact.  A 
calm  discussion  of  the  whole  question  seems  desirable  at  this 
time,  when  thinking  men  are  debating  the  subject  in  their  own 
minds. 

The  term  "  oleomargarine  **  is  used  to  embrace  the  whole  class 
of  imitations  of  butter,  without  regard  to  the  various  names,  such 
as  butterine,  suine,  artificial  butter,  or  imitation  butter,  that  are 
applied  by  the  trade,  and  as  the  National  law  has  defined  the 
meaning  of  this  term,  and  as  it  recognizes  only  that  one  name,  it 
seems  proper  to  suggest  that  the  State  law  should  accept  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others. 

THB  HISTOBT  OF  OLEOICABOABINE. 

About  the  year  1869,  Mege  Mouries,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
French  Government,  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  certain  ques- 
tions relating  to  cheap  food  products.  He  says  :  **  I  was  invited 
to  make  experiments  as  to  how  far  it  was  possible  to  manufacture 
a  butter  for  the  Navy  Department  and  the  poorer  classes,  which 
would  be  cheaper  than  butter  and  without  any  rancid  taste. 
Dififerent  experiments  made  at  the  Imperial  Farm,  at  Yincennes, 
showed  the  following  results  :  Cows  which  were  deprived  entire- 
ly of  nourishment  decreased  in  weight  and  gave  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  milk,  but  it  always  contained  butter,  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, could  be  derived  from  no  other  source  than  the  fat 
of  the  animal  Through  the  respiratory  process  the  stearine  is 
extracted  from  the  absorbed  fat,  which  is  contained  in  the  circu- 
lation, while  its  oleomargarine  is  conveyed  to  the  udder  where, 
under  the  influence  of  the  pepsine,  to  be  found  there,  it  is  changed 
into  butter.  On  the  basis  of  this  observation  I  tried  to  imitate 
the  natural  process,  using  at  first  the  fat  of  the  cow,  and  after- 
wards the  fat  of  oxen,  and  I  obtained  a  fat  which  melted  at 
almost  the  same  temperature  aa  butter ;  it  had  a  sweet  and  agree- 
able taste,  and  in  most  cases  could  replace  the  common  milk 
butter,  but  not  the  fine  and  flavored  butter  of  good  quality.    It 
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also  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  long  time  without  becoming 
rancid. 

The  above  statement  made  by  Mege  will  give  a  very  correct 
idea  of  the  theory  that  prompted  him  to  devise  the  various 
methods  of  manufacture.  He  supposed  that  the  butter  fat  was 
derived  from  the  fat  of  the  cow  and  carried  by  the  circulation  to 
the  udder,  where  it  was,  by  means  of  an  oi^anic  substance  like 
pepsine,  converted  into  butter ;  hence,  if  he  took  the  fat  of  a  dead 
cow,  melted  it,  extracted  the  stearine,  and  mixed  the  liquid  fat 
with  cow's  udder  or  stomach,  that  true  butter  would  result.  This 
plan  he  carried  out  at  first  with  cow's  fat  alone,  but  latterly  with 
the  fat  of  oxen. 

The  title  ^'oleomargarine"  that  he  gave  the  substance  was 
based  on  the  then  prevalent  theory  that  there  was  a  substance 
called  "margarine"  ;  this  is  now  known  not  to  be  true. 

Mege  had  a  factory  at  Poissy  and  manufactured  oleomargarine 
for  the  markets  of  Paris,  but  the  Franco-Prussian  war  interrupted 
the  industry  for  some  time. 

As  the  details  of  the  methods  of  manufacture  used  by  Mege 
may  prove,  at  least,  of  historic  interest,  an  outline  is  herewith 
given,  as  published  by  M.  Felix  Baudot,  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  in  1874,  and 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  report  of  the  Imperial  Board  of 
Health  of  Oermany,  for  1886. 

The  best  quality  of  fresh  beef  fat  is  crushed  between  two 
cylinders  provided  with  conical  teeth,  by  means  of  which  the 
membrane  is  torn  to  pieces.  The  crushed  material  falls  into]a 
deep  vat,  heated  by  steam,  into  which  is  put  one  thousand  kilo- 
grammes of  fat,  three  hundred  kilos  of  water,  one  kilo  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  and  two  sheep's  or  pig's  stomachs.  The  tempera- 
ture of  this  mixture  is  raised  to  forty-five  degrees  G.  In  two  hours 
the  membrane,  which  has  surrounded  the  fat,  is  dissolved  under 
the  influence  of  the  pepsine  contained  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
fat  which  has  been  completly  melted  swims  on  the  surface. 

This  is  now  drained  off,  through  a  tube  which  has  an  attach- 
ment like  a  sprinkler,  into  a  second  tank,  which  is  heated  by 
means  of  a  water  bath  to  about  forty-five  degrees  C,  when  two 
per  cent,  of  salt  is  added  to  the  fat  to  facilitate  the  cleansing. 
After  resting  two  hours  the  fat  is  clear,  and  has  assumed  a  beau- 
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tiful  yellow  color,  and  has  an  agreeable  odor.  It  is  now  drained 
off  into  vessels  to  cool.  On  the  next  day  the  fat  has  solidified 
and  become  grannlar.  It  is  now  wrapped  in  linen  and  placed  in 
an  hydraulic  press.  By  pressure  the  fat  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, the  stearine  and  the  liquid  oleomargarine.  The  stearine 
which  remains  in  the  press,  and  which  melts  at  forty  to  fifty  de- 
grees C,  is  used  in  candle  factories. 

To  manufacture  artificial  butter  with  the  aid  of  oleomargarine, 
Mege  mixed  in  a  churn  thirty  kilogrammes  of  the  liquid  fat,  with 
twenty-five  litres  of  cows  milk,  and  twenty-five  kilogrammes  of 
water,  which  contains  the  soluble  parts  ot  one  hundred  cows' 
udders,  that  have  been  macerated  in  the  water ;  coloring  matter 
is  added.  The  chum  is  now  put  in  motion,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  water  and  the  fat  have  formed  an  emul- 
sion under  the  influence  of  the  pepsine  in  the  stomachs.  The 
churning  is  continued  imtil  the  substance  looks  like  butter. 
When  the  process  is  finished  water  is  put  in  the  chum  to  sepa- 
rate the  product  from  the  butter,  milk,  etc. 

*'  The  product  is  now  turned  into  a  machine  and  worked  like 
butter.  The  material  so  obtained  has  a  fine  and  uniform  con- 
sistence.*' 

The  language  used  above  is  that  of  the  reporter  Baudet,  I 
having  translated  it  without  adding  any  remarks.  The  process 
described  has  been  very  much  modified,  as  will  be  hereafter 
seen,  and  very  little  of  the  original  method  is  now  used. 

Mege  patented  his  invention  in  England  in  1869,  and  in  the 
United  States  in  1873. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that,  although  many  patents  have  been 
granted  for  methods  of  manufacture,  not  one  of  them  is  in  use 
to-day,  and  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  is  open  to  any 
person  who  can  command  capital  enough  to  embark  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  original  Mege  patent  was  bought  by  American  capi- 
talists, but  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves,  and 
most  of  the  processes  now  in  use  are  not  covered  by  the  original 
patent. 

A  curious  fact  is  stated  by  Mott,  in  his  "History  of  Artificial 
Butter " — that  in  England,  in  1846,  William  Palmer  took  out  a 
patent  for  "  treating  fat  or  fatty  matters  from  beef,  mutton,  veal, 
or  lamb,'*  but  the  product  in  no  way  resembled  butter,  and  was 
not  intended  to  take  its  place. 
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Leaving  the  birthplace  of  oleomargarine,  we  torn  to  this  conn* 
try  to  learn  where  it  was  first  made  here.  There  is  some  diffi- 
ovltj  connected  with  this  question,  but  it  is  an  historical  fact 
worthy  of  note  that  oleomargarine  was  first  made  in  the  United 
States  experimentally  about  the  year  1870,  in  the  laboratory  of 
Prof.  Chas.  P.  Chandler,  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York. 

About  the  year  1873,  one  Paraf  started  a  company  in  New 
York,  called  the  *'  Oleomai^anne  Manufacturing  Company." 
The  process  he  used  was  like  Mege*s,  but  the  material  produced 
was  a  granular  fat,  with  none  of  the  odor  or  taste  of  butter ; 
hence  but  little  was  sold. 

During  this  same  year  or  a  little  later,  the  United  States  Dairy 
Company  opened  a  factory  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  H.  A. 
Mott,  Jr.,  the  chemist  of  the  company,  studied  the  Mege  process, 
made  many  improvements,  and  a  material  was  manufactured  that 
closely  resembled  butter.  Prior  to  his  discoveries  the  oleomar- 
garine had  a  granular  consistence,  and  not  the  smooth,  even 
texture  of  butter. 

Mott*s  improvement  consisted  in  allowing  the  melted  material 
to  flow  into  cold  water  or  cracked  ice,  and  by  this  method  the 
desired  butter-like  texture  was  obtained.  The  inventions  of  this 
gentleman  so  improved  the  process  of  Mege  that  the  manufac- 
tured product  no  longer  resembled  "  drippings,*'  or  tallow,  but 
closely  simulated  butter.  Our  researches  have  not  revealed  the 
fate  of  the  United  States  Dairy  Company,  but  after  1876  and 
1877  many  factories  were  established  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  most  of  them  employing  Mott's  process.  About  this 
time  the  Commercial  Manufacturing  Company  began  operations 
on  a  large  scale  in  New  York,  and  made  from  twenty-five  thou- 
sand to  forty  thousand  pounds  of  oleomargarine  a  day.  This 
factory  was  closed  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  prohibitory 
law  in  New  York. 

From  the  year  1877  to  the  end  of  1886,  when  the  national  law 
went  into  effect,  about  eighty  factories  had  been  established.  On 
the  first  of  December,  1886,  there  were  only  thirty-four  factories 
in  the  country,  located  as  follows :  Li  Colorado,  two ;  Illinois, 
ten ;  Indiana,  one ;  Kansas,  one ;  Massachusetts,  one ;  New 
York,  six ;  Ohio,  four ;  Pennsylvania,  four ;  and  Rhode  Island 
five. 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  location  of  these  factories  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  adjacent  to  large  stock  yard  centres,  or  slaughter  houses,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chicago  there  being  eight  large  estab- 
lishments. 

The  extent  of  the  business  of  making  oleomargarine  in  the 
United  States  can  only  be  surmised,  as  no  accurate  figures  were 
published  until  the  factories  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Internal  Bevenue  Department. 

From  the  official  reports  of  the  office,  we  learn  that  about 
December  1st,  1886,  there  were  twenty-three  hundred  tons  of 
oleomargarine  at  the  factories  and  warehouses  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  this  more  than  one-half  was  in  the  factories 
around  Chicago.  As  these  statistics  embrace  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  year,  we  can  only  conjecture  what  the  annual  out- 
put must  be. 

The  methods  of  manufacture  are  so  simple  and  mechanical 
that  but  very  few  men  are  employed  in  the  factories,  and  prob- 
ably not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  have  employment  in 
this  line  of  work  in  the  United  States  ;  hence  the  trade  cannot 
be  considered  of  great  importance  from  the  labor  side  of  the 
question. 

The  progress  of  the  oleomargarine  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  been  slow  when  compared  with  the  rapid  strides  in 
Europe.  In  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  there  are  hundreds 
of  factories,  and  in  Holland,  a  country  about  half  the  size  of  OhiOy 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  established. 

The  manufacture  of  imitation  butter  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
business  of  the  large  stock  yards  and  abattoirs  in  this  country, 
as  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  oleomargarine  oil,  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  imitation  butter  produced  by  them,  is  ex- 
ported, Holland  taking  a  large  part  of  it,  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  tierces  being  sent  to  the  latter 
country  in  1886. 

Having  devoted  sufficient  space  to  the  consideration  of  the 
history  and  extent  of  the  olemargarine  trade  we  may  now  pass  to 
a  description  of  the  methods  of  manufacture. 

METHODS   OP  MANUFAOTUBE. 

The  outline  of  the  Mege  process,  as  given  above,  may  serve  as 
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an  example  of  the  methods  first  employed,  but  the  original  plan 
has  been  so  much  modified  that  bat  little  of  it  now  remains ;  it 
was,  however,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  industry. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  and  system  I  oheJl  first  explain 
the  earlier  methods  used,  then  the  improvements  and  modifica- 
tions, and,  finally,  the  processes  now  used  in  American  factories. 

The  first  American  modification  of  the  Mege  process,  made  by 
Paraf,  was  a  failure ;  hence  we  may  dismiss  it  from  our  considera- 
tion and  begin  with  the  first  successful  plan  followed,  as  describ- 
ed by  Mott. 

The  following  was  the  method  used  by  the  United  States 
Dairy  Company,  and  the  Commercial  Manufacturing  Company ; 
the  resulting  product  was  the  true  '*  oleomargarine." 

The  scrap  fat  is  thrown  into  tepid  water  and  left  at  rest  for 
about  an  hour,  when  the  tepid  water  is  removed  and  replaced 
with  cold  water,  and  the  fat  allowed  to  rest  for  another  hour ; 
then  the  fat  is  thoroughly  washed.  The  fat  is  next  put  into  a 
machine  called  a  ''  hasher,"  where  it  is  cut  into  very  fine  frag- 
ments, and  then  forced  through  a  seive  into  a  tub.  The  fat,  now 
in  a  disinliegrated  state,  is  removed  to  a  melting  tank,  where  it  is 
heated  to  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees,  at  which  temperature  the  fat  melts.  The  mem- 
brane around  the  fat  now  separates,  and  a  clear,  yellow  oil  fioats 
on  top.  The  membrane  and  scrap  is  now  removed  from  the  tank 
and  the  oil  is  drawn  off  into  wooden  cars,  which  are  removed^ 
when  full,  to  a  place  where  the  fat  is  allowed  to  granulate ;  this 
takes  from  twenty-four  to  thirty -six  hours. 

When  the  fat  has  cooled  and  granulated  it  is  packed  in  cloths 
and  put  into  a  press,  the  packages  being  arranged  in  parallel 
layers,  and  then  piled  one  on  the  other.  When  the  pressing  is 
begun  the  oil  fiows  out,  leaving  the  solid  stearine  behind  in  the 
cloth.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  press  is  removed  to  a  cool 
place,  until  the  temperature  is  about  seventy  degrees,  when  it  is 
ready  for  the  nexi  operation.  The  oil,  now  at  the  proper  temper- 
ature, is  removed  to  the  churning  room.  The  chums  are  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  large  creameries.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
oil  are  now  introduced  into  the  chum  at  a  time,  with  from  fiifteen 
to  twenty  pounds  of  milk.  About  three  ounces  of  annatta  solu- 
tion, to  which  bi-carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added,  is  put  into 
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the  chnm.  The  mass  is  now  chximed  nntil  the  oi],  milk  and  other 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed.  When  this  is  accomplished 
the  material  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  chum  into  pounded  ice ; 
as  the  oil  flows  on  the  ice  it  is  kept  in  constant  motion  until  solid. 
The  material  is  left  in  the  ice  for  some  time,  then  it  is  crumbled 
up  fine,  and  again  introduced  into  a  chum,  together  with  churned 
sour  milk. 

The  churning  process  adds  the  flavor  of  the  milk  to  the  oleo- 
margarine. When  this  second  churning  is  completed  the  sub- 
stance is  removed  from  the  chum,  mixed  with  salt,  and  worked. 

The  expenses  and  income  for  a  factory  working  with  this 
method,  and  turning  out  five  thousand  pounds  of  oleomargarine 
a  day,  will  be  about  as  follows  : 

All  expenses $960  00 

Value  of  products 1,400  00 

Profit  aday $440  00 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  use  of  the  stomachs  of  cows  and 
sheep,  as  recommended  by  Mege,  was  abandoned  in  the  Ameri- 
can* factories,  as  was  also  the  use  of  cows'  udders,  so  that  the 
process  was'divested  of  many  of  its  offensive  details. 

The  process  as  described  by  Mott  was  used  for  many  years, 
but  recently  changes  have  been  made,  and  the  oleomargarine 
now  sold  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  market  five  or  six 
years  ago  ;  these  differences  are  due  to  radical  variations  intro- 
duced by  western  manufacturers,  which  will  be  described  later 
on. 

When  first  established  the  oleomargarine  factories  were  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  abbatoirs  and  stock  yards,  the  former 
buying  crude  fat  from  the  slaughter  houses  and  trying  it  out 
themselves,  but  now  the  great  slaughtering  establishments  prepare 
the  oil  and  sell  it  to  the  factories.  In  the  West  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the>^  abbatoirs  and  packing  houses  have  oleomargarine 
factories  under  their  own  control  and  management,  and  make 
imitation  butter,  besides  supplying  the  trade  with  oleomargarine 
oil.7  III  the  East  the  factories  buy  all  the  materials  used,  and  do 
not  prepare  the  oil  or  other  ingredients.  As  would  be  supposed, 
from  this  state  of  affairs,  a  great  number  of  oleomargarine 
makers  are  mixers  of  fat,  buying  the  materials  in  the  market  at 
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the  lowest  rates,  and  knowing  little  about  the  origin  or  parity  of 
the  substance  they  use. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  original  processes  had  been  very 
much  modified  of  late,  the  principal  change  being  the  introduction 
of  lard  in  the  product,  either  by  mixing  or  melting  with  the  beef 
fat.  The  change  was  introduced  by  western  manufacturers  for 
the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  hog  fat  they  rendered,  thus  making 
a  market  both  for  the  beef  fat  and  for  the  lard.  This  change  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  increasing  populai^  distrust  of  sham 
butter,  and  it  is  probable  tkat  the  original  oleomargarine,  made 
from  beef  fat  exclusively,  would  have  won  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  in  time.    This  matter  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

As  was  intimated  above,  the  manufacturer  of  imitation  butter 
is  only  a  compounder  of  fat,  and  each  maker  may  have  a  slightly 
different  method,  but  the  outlines  I  give  below  will  indicate  those 
prevalent. 

These  will  be  described  as  I  have  seen  them,  or  as  the  sworn 
statements  of  responsible  Western  manufacturers  represent. 

First — The  method  for  making  what  may  be  called  "  straight  ** 
oleomargarine  ;  that  is,  the  article  made  without  lard. 

The  oleomai^arine  oil,  or  "  oleo  oil,"  as  it  is  called,  is  melted 
in  a  steam  jacketed  kettle,  until  free  from  lumps,  when  it  is  run 
into  a  chum,  and  there  mixed  with  milk  and  coloring  matter. 
Some  makers  add  cotton-seed  oil,  or  sesame  oil.  When  the  con- 
glomeration is  properly  made  it  is  run  onto  ice,  then  mixed  with 
salt  and  worked.  Very  little  of  this  true  oleomargarine  is  now 
made. 

Another  process  is  as  follows :  Oleo  oil  and  lard  are  melted 
together,  and,  when  liquid,  cotton-seed  oil  and  coloring  matter 
are  added,  then  the  mass  is  churned  with  milk,  run  into  ice, 
salted  and  worked.  Some  makers  mix  the  whole  mass  in  the 
kettle,  others  run  the  fat  into  chums,  each  man  having  some 
slight  modification,  some  using  a  great  deal  of  lard,  and  cotton 
seed  oil — others  less. 

Many  of  the  Western  manufacturers  use  butter  in  the  admix- 
ture ;  this  is  either  mixed  with  lard  and  oleomargarine  oil  when 
cold,  or  churned  in  with  the  melted  fats. 

The  statement  made  to  Congress  by  five  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States — Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Geo. 
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H.  Hammond  &  Co.,  K  K.  Fairbank  &  Co.  and  Samuel  W.  Allen- 
ton,  describes  the  prevalent  method  as  follows : 

"  The  component  parts  of  oleomargarine  and  bntterine  are  oleo 
oil,  neutral  lard,  fresh  cream  and  milk;  some  use  butter-milk, 
choice  creamery  butter,  fine  dairy  salt,  and  clear  cold  water.  The 
coloring  matter  used  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  used  by 
dairy  men.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  very  small  quantity 
of  salad  oil,  which  is  produced  from  selected  cotton  seed,  is  oc- 
casionally, but  not  generally,  used,  to  soften  the  texture  of  the 
product." 

The  adjectiyes  used  are  those  of  the  manufacturer  to  suit  his 
own  notions  ;  some  use  lard  to  excess  ;  some  use  large  quantities 
of  cotton  seed  oil;  but  all  seek  to  make  an  article  as  closely 
simulating  butter  as  possible.  In  some  factories  that  I  have  visited 
the  materials  were  all  good ;  in  others  cheaper  substances  were 
used. 

I  think  enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  methods  of  manufacture. 
Each  manufacturer  varies  the  process. 

MATEBIAI^  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTUBE  OF  0LE01£ABGABINE. 

Oleomargarine  Oil^  or  Oleo  Oil. — The  method  of  making  this 
oil  has  been  sujfficiently  described.  It  is  the  beef  fat,  freed  of  its 
membrane  and  stearine,  and  is  of  a  creamy  color,  and  when  cold, 
of  a  granular  consistence.  The  fat  used  to  make  this  is  that 
taken  from  the  gut,  and  the  interior  of  the  carcass,  except  the 
solid  portions  above  the  back  bone,  and  around  the  kidney,  the 
latter  (the  suet)  being  sold  with  the  sides. 

In  well  regidated  slaughter  houses  the  gut  fat  and  trimmings  are 
put  immediately  after  killing  into  cold  water,  where  the  material 
is  chilled  and  washed.  From  these  tanks  it  goes  to  the  '"hasher," 
where  it  is  cut  very  fine,  and  then  falls  into  rendering  kettles. 
When  melted  the  scrap  and  membrane  are  removed  and  the  oil 
is  put  in  boxes  and  allowed  to  granulate  at  a  temperature  of 
about  eighty  degrees.  When  semi-solid  it  is  put  in  presses,  where 
the  oil  and  stearine  are  separated. 

The  quality  of  this  ''  oleo  oil "  depends  on  the  care,  skill  and 
integrity  of  the  maker,  and  as  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  is  rarely  exceeded  the  fat  at  no  time  is  cooked,  which,  in- 
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deed,  would  be  fatal,  because  a  bad  flavor  would  be  imparted  to 
the  oil  should  a  boiling  temperature  be  reached. 

The  trade  in  this  oil,  which  is  sold  in  tierces  holding  about 
thirty-five  gallons,  is  enormous,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
shipped  abroad,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tierces 
having  been  exported  last  year. 

The  prices  obtained  for  this  substance  vary  from  eight  and  one- 
half  to  eleven  cents  per  pound. 

Lard  or  Neutral,  This  is  rendered  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  beef  fat,  but  at  a  lower  temperature.  It  contains  con- 
siderable stearine.  The  so-called  "neutral"  is  made  by  rendering 
the  leaf  lard,  and  then  allowing  the  fat  to  run  into  a  bath  of  cold 
brine,  made  of  salt  and  water,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
forty-eight  hours ;  then  it  is  freed  from  water  and  put  into 
tierces. 

This  "Neutral"  is  used  exclusively  by  makers  of  sham  butter, 
and  the  amount  depends  altogether  on  the  caprices  of  the 
manufacturer. 

The  term  "leaf  lard"  has  not  the  significance  it  had  formerly, 
for  all  parts  of  the  hog  fat  are  used  in  its  manufacture,  hence  it 
is  not  really  made  of  tiie  leaf.  This  statement  is  founded  on  the 
evidence  offered  in  the  trial  of  McGeoch  vs.  Fowler  Brothers, 
tried  in  Chicago  in  1883,  for  the  testimony  in  that  case  showed 
that  no  great  care  was  employed  to  separate  the  fat  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  hog,  and  that  the  name  "leaf  lard"  meant 
nothing. 

Well  made  neutral  lard  is  a  white,  bland  fat,  of  a  sweet  flavor 
and  devoid  of  smell.  It  is  added  to  imitation  butter  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  production,  and  to  give  the  article  the  smooth  texture 
of  butter. 

The  substitution  of  this  article  for  beef  fat  in  bogus  butter  has 
been,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  much  of  the  prejudice  against  these 
imitation  compounds,  as  many  people  are  opposed  to  the  use  of 
hog  fat  in  any  form. 

The  introduction  of  oleomargarine  oil  mixed  with  lard  caused  a 
serious  uprising  in  India,  and  the  English  government  had  to 
adopt  serious  measures  against  the  fraud. 

In  Ohio  the  State  law  permits  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  when 
made  exclusively  of  beef  fat ;  that  containing  lard  is  not  allowed 
to  be  sold. 
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These  facts  are  mentioned  somewhat  in  detail,  because  they 
are  not  generally  known,  and  the  people  should  be  informed  in 
regard  to  the  composition  of  imitation  butter. 

The  market  price  of  this  "  Neutral "  by  the  tierce,  is  seven  and 
a  half  to  eight  cents  a  pound. 

Cotton  Seed  OU. — As  its  name  implies  this  oil  is  expressed  from 
the  seed  of  the  cotton  plant.  The  quality  varies  very  much, 
some  of  the  higher  grades  being  bland  and  sweet,  closely  resem- 
bling olive  oil,  while  the  cheaper  qualities  are  harsh,  and  at  times 
very  offensive.  It  is  called  in  the  trade  "  Salad  Oil,"  or  "  Union 
Salad,"  and  the  finer  qualities  are  sold  as  olive  oil ;  in  fac^ 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  olive  oil  or  salad  oil,  sold 
in  bottles,  is  nothing  but  cotton  seed  oil.  When  improperly 
made  or  poorly  clarified  it  becomes  very  offensive,  especially 
upon  exposure  to  the  air. 

At  some  factories  visited  the  makers  of  oleomargarine  use  the 
very  best  qualities ;  in  others,  what  the  trade  calls  ''  cotton  seed 
foots"  were  used ;  that  is,  the  inferior  quality.  This  oil  is  added 
to  tLe  oleomargarine  to  give  it  a  butter-like  texture,  and  also  to 
give  it  a  good  appearance  when  the  '^  tryer  "  is  used.  The  quan- 
tity used  depends  wholly  on  the  opinion  of  the  manufacturer. 
This  oil  sells  for  about  forty-two  cents  a  gallon. 

^^Sesame  OiV — This  oil  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  cotton-seed  oil,  but,  because  of  its  cost,  is 
not  so  generally  utilized.  It  is  obtained  from  the  seed  of  a 
tropical  plant.  It  is  a  yellow  oil,  with  a  sweet,  nutty  flavor.  As 
it  is  worth  about  seventy  cents  a  gallon,  very  little  of  it  is  sold. 

The  other  ingredients  of  oleomargarine,  annatta  and  salt,  need 
no  description. 

The  comments  on  the  ingredients,  as  above  given,  are  some- 
what extended,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  give  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible,  so  that  the  public  should  thoroughly  understand 
the  articles  used  in  compounding  imitation  butter.*  Now  that  we 
have  gone  over  the  process  and  materials  used  by  oleomargarine 
manufacturers,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  whole  business, 
beyond  the  compounding  of  various  fats,  and  the  addition  to  the 
product  resulting  from  this  compound  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  to  give  the  product  the  flavor  of  butter,  is  nothiug.  The 
imitation  is  finally  stained  a  yellow  color,  so  that  it  shall  present 
the  appearance  of  good  butter. 
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Now,  if  all  the  makers  nsed  the  best]  ingredients  and  com- 
pounded them  miifonnlj  and  accurately  the  price  and  quality  of 
the  product  would  be  easily  estimated,  but  as  there  is  no  regular 
formula  used,  and  as  manufacturers  seek  for  cheap  fats,  the  oleo- 
margarine made  by  different  firms  is  never  alike,  hence  the  public 
may  get  a  fair  article  to-day,  while  to-morrow  an  inferior  substance 
may  be  sold  them.  As  the  manufacturers  rarely  put  their  names 
and  addresses  on  the  packages  the  public  is  unable  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  good  and  the  bad.  And  as  the  makersj^are 
competitors  among  themselves  for  trade  the  prices  are  never  uni- 
form ;  thus  oleomargarine  can  be  bought  at  wholesale  for  ten  and 
a  half  cents  a  pound,  while  the  higher  grades  command  eighteen 
and  twenty-two  cents. 

This  non-uniformity  in  composition  has  prompted  some  States 
to  enact  laws  compelling  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  to 
brand  the  packages  with  the  names  of  the  ingredients,  thus  in- 
forming the  public  what  the  character  of  the  substance  is. 

OLEOMABGABINE  FBOM  THE  8ANITABT  STANDPOINT. 

The  most  difficult  question  for  us  to  settle  satisfactorily  is  that 
concerning  oleomargarine  as  an  article  of  food.  Is  it  healthful 
and  digestible,  or  is  it  dangerous  to  health  ?  These  problems 
cannot  be  solved  without  weighing  well  the  effect  of  the  verdict. 
Unfortunately  the  question  is  much  complicated  because  of  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  methods  of  manufacture.  If  pure,  clean, 
beef  fat,  flavored  with  milk  or  cream,  was  the  substance  always 
sold,  and  if  care  in  its  manufacture  was  ensured,  and  if  the  com- 
pounder was  always  conscientious  in  methods  and  in  the  use  of 
materials,  we  could  easily  decide.  But  when  various  fats  from 
many  sources  are  employed,  and  when  manufacturers  seek  only 
to  turn  out  a  saleable  product,  we  must  hesitate  before  publish- 
ing our  opinion. 

No  question  of  so  much  importance  has  ever  before  agitated 
the  people.  Commercial  or  mercantile  discussions  are  easily  set- 
tled, but  when  the  health  of  the  people  is  at  stake  greater  care 
is  necessarily  employed  in  the  investigation. 

If  this  problem  was  merely  the  substitution  of  one  article  of 
food  for  another  no  one  would  hesitate  to  decide,  for  commer- 
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cial^laws  could  soon  proyide  for  the  change,  but  so  many  phases 
of  this  new  question  need  investigation  that  the  people  hesitate 
before  formulating  an  opinion. 

The  writer  entered  the  field  of  investigation  with  a  critical  and 
unprejudiced  mind ;  he  has  tried  to  work  out  the  problem  without 
previous  bias,  hence  he  naturally  turned  for  information  to  the 
reports  of  scientific  men  who  had  previously  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  also  visited  the  places  where  oleomargarine  was  made. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  scientific  men  who  have  looked 
into  fche  matter  decide  that  a  well-made  imitation  butter  is  a 
healthful  product,  but  nearly  all  their  opinions  are  based  on  in- 
vestigations made  in  factories  where  the  Mott  process  was  em- 
ployed, and  where  beef  fat  only  was  used.  No  person  has  care- 
fully written  on  the  substances  made  principsJly  of  lard  as  are 
now  sold.  To  substantiate  this  statement  I  have  but  to  quote 
from  the  published  opinions  of  a  few  gentlemen  whose  names 
are  paraded  in  the  papers  like  the  certificates  attached  to  patent 
medicine  advertisements. 

In  1880  the  Commercial  Manufacturing  Company  and  the 
United  States  Dairy  Company  requested  a  number  of  scientific 
men  to  investigate  the  methods  they  employed  and  the  materials 
used,  and  to  present  their  opinion  thereon. 

This  was  done,  and  Prof.  S.  C.  Caldwell,  Dr.  C.  P.  Williams, 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Prof.  C.  A.  Goessman,  Prof.  C.  E.  Chandler, 
Prof.  H.  Morton,  Dr.  H.  A.  Mott,  Prof.  J.  W.  S.  Arnold,  Prof. 
Geo.  W.  Barker,  and  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  reported  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  Mege  process,  and  that  oleomargarine  made 
by  that  process  was  a  good  and  healthful  product  for  use  as  a 
substitute  for  butter.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  have  not  since 
written  any  statement,  and  none  of  them  have  given  any  opinion 
as  to  the  mixture  of  lard  and  other  fats,  as  now  made  and  sold 
under  the  title  of  oleomargarine.  In  fact,  two  of  these  witnesses 
recently  testified  in  court  that  they  did  not  know  that  lard  was 
commonly  used. 

As  was  said,  nearly  all  the  scientific  opinions  given  on  this 
subject  have  to  do  only  with  oleomargarine  made  from  beef  fat. 

In  1881  a  report  was  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
New  Jersey  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  oleomargarine,  and  it  says  : 
"  We  know  of  no  reason  why  oleomargarine,  made  from  clean 
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beef  fat,  obtained  from  healthy  cattle,  should  not  be  deemed  a 
proper  and  healthful  article  of  food.  How  far  its  use  shall  ex- 
tend is  a  question  for  the  palate  to  decide. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opinions  of  scientific 
men  agree  that  oleomargarine  made  from  clean  and  pure  fat  from 
the  beef  is  an  healthful  article  of  food  when  properly  prepared. 

But  all  these  statements  are  based  on  the  investigation  of  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  that  are  now  almost  obsolete,  and  a  new 
line  of  inquiry  must  be  started  every  time  that  a  manufacturer 
introduces  new  methods  or  begins  to  use  other  fat  than  that  from 
cattle. 

The  impossibility  of  having  a  sanitary  inspector  at  every  fac- 
tory, and  the  impracticability  of  ensuring  the  use  of  beef  fat 
alone,  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  will  always  militate 
against  the  popular  use  of  the  article,  and  so  long  as  the  purity 
of  the  substance  depends  solely  on  that  elastic  and  fragile  urticle, 
commercial  honor,  just  so  long  must  the  unqualified  endorsement 
of  the  sanitarian  be  withheld. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  concern- 
ing the  digestibility  of  beef  fat,  or  oleomargarine  made  there- 
from, for  it  is  well  known  that  in  this  respect  it  is  inferior  to 
butter,  which  is  the  most  digestible  of  all  fats. 

OOMMEBOIAL  BEABmOS    OF  OLEOKABOABINE. 

In  the  report  presented  herewith  the  conmiercial  bearings  of 
butter  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  repeat  what  was  there  said,  nor  are  long  statistical  tables  re- 
lating to  the  trade  in  butter  called  for.  The  remarks  made  in  my 
report  show  fully  the  extent  of  the  trade  in  oleomargarine,  and 
its  effect  on  the  price  of  butter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  oleo- 
margarine was  sold  for  exactly  what  it  is,  and  at  the 
proper  prices,  only  the  poorer  and  commonest  grades  of  butter 
would  be  brought  into  competition  with  it.  It  is  certain 
that  the  market  for  the  choice  grades  of  butter  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  sale  of  imitations  and  probably  never  will  be,  and 
it  is  equaUy  certain  that  rancid  and  poor  butter  can  never  be  sold 
when  oleomargarine  is  obtainable.  The  effect  of  competition^ 
then,  is  shown  only  in  the  demand  and  price  of  the  ordinary  and 
medium  grades  of  dairy  butter,  and  it  may  be  said  without  fear 
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of  contradiction  that  if  oleomargarine  is  sold  only  for  what  it  is, 
under  its  own  name  and  of  its  own  color,  that  the  dealers  and 
makers  of  good  butter  may  never  anticipate  any  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  their  production.  But  if  oleomargarine  is  allowed 
to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  butter,  of  the  color  of  butter  and 
at  butter  prices,  as  has  been  the  custom  heretofore,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  dairy  interests  of  the  country  will  receive  such  a 
severe  blow  that  butter  production  will,  in  course  of  time,  become 
one  of  the  lost  arts. 

This  statement  embraces  the  true  condition  of  affairs ;  hence 
the  dairyman  is  either  compelled  to  insist  on  protective  legisla- 
tion or  to  abandon  the  production  of  pure  butter,  and  then  en- 
gage in  competitive  adulteration,  a  state  of  affairs  that  all  good 
citizens  should  seek  to  avoid. 

LEGAL    OONSIDERATIONS. 

That  the  people  are  opposed  to  oleomai^arine  is  shown  by  the 
legislative  enactments  that  their  representatives  have  been  called 
on  to  provide,  and  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  restrictive 
laws  that  twenty-nine  States  have  statutes  bearing  on  the  subject. 
In  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  are  pro- 
hibited.   In  New  fork  and  New  Jersey,  and  perhaps  in  other 
States,  the  law  forbids  the  sale  of  the  articles  made  in  imita- 
tion or  semblance  of  butter.    New  York,  New  Jersey,  Iowa  and 
Oonnecticut  provide  special  officers  to  enforce  the  laws  bearing 
on  imitation  butter.    Several  States  have  special  provisions;  for 
instance,  in  New  Hampshire  oleomargarine  may  only  be  sold 
when  colored  pink.    In  Connecticut  signs  have  to  be  shown 
where  this  substance  is  sold  or  used  ;  in  Massachusetts  licenses 
to  peddle  are  required. 

Without  mentioning  details,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that 
nearly  all  the  progressive  and  important  States  have  restrictive 
l^^lation. 

The  culmination  of  this  popular  uprising  against  bogus  butter 
was  in  the  enactment  of  a  National  law  by  Congress,  and  al- 
though that  body  assumed  the  police  power,  conferred  only'on 
States,  in  passing  this  act,  the  necessity  was  so  great  that'radical 
measures  were  called  for. 
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Judicial  decisions  also  reflect  the  popular  opinion,  and  the 
highest  courts  in  two  States  have  said  that  prohibition,  even,  is 
constitutional,  and  in  New  York  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  the  State  may  prohibit  the  sale  of  imitations  of 
butter,  while  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  sale  of  fat,  col- 
ored in  semblance  of  natural  butter,  will  be  declared  illegal  by 
the  Courts  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  in  passing  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  prohibitory  law  of  that  State,  says : 

"  If  it  (oleomargarine)  is  of  such  a  character  that  few  persons 
will  eat  it,  knowing  its  real  character ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  imposed  upon  the  public  as  an 
article  of  food  which  is  in  common  use,  and  against  which  there 
is  no  prejudice ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  probable  ground 
for  believing  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  public  from  being 
defrauded  into  the  purchase  of  the  counterfeit  article  for  the 
genuine,  it  is  to  prohibit  the  former  altogether,  then  we  think 
such  a  prohibition  may  stand  as  a  reasonable  police  regulation." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  also  decided  the  ques- 
tion of  prohibition,  as  follows : 

'*  In  the  creating  a  legislative  department  and  conferring  upon 
it  the  legislative  power,  the  people  must  be  understood  to  have 
conferred  the  the  full  and  complete  authority  as  it  vests  in  and 
may  be  exercised  by  the  sovereign  power  of  any  State,  subject 
only  to  such  restrictions  as  they  may  see  fit  to  impose,  and  to  the 
limitations  which  are  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  act  is  entitled  ^'  An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  and  to  prevent  adulteration  in  dairy  products  and  fraud  in 
the  sale  thereof."  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  General  Assembly 
has  full  power  to  legislate  for  these  purposes,  and  that  they  come 
within  the  general  police  powers  of  the  State,  which  extend  to  the 
protection  of  the  lives,  limbs,  health,  comfort  and  quiet  of  persons. 
The  manufacture,  sale  and  keeping  of  an  article  may  all  alike  be 
prohibited  by  the  Legislature  if,  in  their  judgment,  the  protection 
of  the  public  from  injury  and  fraud  requires  it.  The  fact  that 
the  prohibited  substance  may  be  innoxious  is  irrelevant.  The 
sale  of  a  mixture  of  pure  milk  and  water  has  been  prohibited. 
To  hold  that  a  prohibited  article  must  be  unwholesome,  to  make 
the  act  prohibiting  it  constitutional,  would  be  to  overthrow  every 
law,  the  wisdom  of  which  could  not  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny." 
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In  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Arensburgh,  the  Supreme  Court 
cf  New  York  files  the  following  opinion  : 

"The  Legislature  is  the  guardian  of  the  public  health,  not 
only,  but  is  the  protector  of  citizens  against  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion. 

Bj  Chapter  183,  Laws  of  1885,  and  amended  by  Chapter  458, 
Laws  of  1885,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  shall  manufacture, 
except  from  unadulterated  milk  and  cream,  any  product  in  imita- 
tion or  semblance  of  natural  butter  made  from  cream,  nor  shall 
he  sell  any  article  produced  in  violation  of  that  act. 

The  defendant  sold  a  product  or  compound  in  violation  of  this 
act.  A  dead  white  product  of  animal  fat  is  so  colored  as  to  re- 
semble butter.  It  is  not  sold  as  butter  in  this  case,  but  as  oleo- 
margarine; but  it  was  an  imitation  of  butter,  and  purposely 
made  so. 

The  Legislature  has  power  to  prohibit  a  fraud,  a  simulation  of 
a  healthy  article  of  food,  and  one  which  is  so  universally  con- 
sumed by  the  people. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  condemned  a  law  which  prohibited  the 
manufacture  of  an  article  designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter, 
but  the  court  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  manufacturing 
a  compound  from*  tallow  and  other  fats,  to  take  the  place  of  but- 
ter, and  the  sale  of  the  same  compound  so  colored  as  to  be  an 
imiitation  of  butter. 

The  case  of  the  People  vs.  Eerin,  First  Department,  N.  Y.,  is 
not  in  conflict  vdth  this  view  of  the  statute. 

In  that  case  the  accused  purchased  the  adulteration  as  dairy 
butter,  and  sold  it  as  such,  believing  it  to  be  dairy  butter.  The 
case  presented  is  one  entirely  different.  The  simulated  compound 
is  bought  and  sold  as  oleomargarine,  but  it  is  so  made  as  to  de- 
ceive, by  a  false  color.  If  oleomargerine  may  be  made,  let  it 
present  no  false  appearance. 
14 
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IS  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  PROFITABLE  ? 


By  F.   S.  HOLCOMB. 


Sheep  husbandry  is  like  all  other  branches  of  agrioultnre,  to 
be  profitable  to  the  farmers  of  this  State  it  must  be  conducted 
with  care  and  judgment,  in  its  different  branches,  and  if  the 
object  be  the  raising  of  lambs  and  wool  for  market,  a  different 
course  must  be  pursued  than  the  one  a  regular  breeder  pursues 
in  raising  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  or  for  breeding  sheep  for 
farmers'  general  use. 

The  question  does  not  confine  me  to  any  partictdar  breed,  and 
I  will,  therefore,  express  my  preference  of  breeds  best  adapted 
to  our  State,  considering  soil,  climate,  and  markets,  unhesitating- 
ly to  be  Southdowns  and  their  crosses.  I  do  not  say  this  because 
I  am  a  breeder  of  Southdown  sheep,  but  because  it  is  most 
profitable  for  every  farmer  to  breed  from  a  thorough- 
bred Southdown  ram,  on  the  common  ewe,  such  as  farm- 
ers generally  keep.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  breeds 
in  our  domestic  animals  may  be  even  more  remote  than 
the  comparison  of  tongues  and  the  establishment  of  nations 
among  the  human  race.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  tray- 
elled  about  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  chang- 
ing their  location  as  subsistence  became  scarce  or  abundant. 
Perhaps  to  Jacob,  the  father  of  the  children  of  Israel,  may  be 
accredited  the  first  experiment  in  breeding,  and  a  just  recognition 
of  a  difference  in  the  races  or  herds  of  animals.  When  he  decided 
to  separate  from  the  service  of  Laban,  his  father-in-law,  and  they 
were  about  to  divide  their  flocks  and  herds,  Jacob  chose  for  his 
portion  all  the  speckled  and  spotted  among  the  cattle,  and  all  the 
brown  among  the  sheep,  and  he  instituted  certain  experiments, 
recorded  in  history,  which  had  the  effect  to  cause  the  young  of 
the  cattle  to  come  spotted  and  ring-streaked,  and  the  young 
lambs  with  speckled  and  brown  faces  and  legs,  very  much  to  his 
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own  aggrandizement,  and  very  muoh  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Laban,  his  employer  and  father-in-law.  Jacob's  policy  demon- 
strates one  very  important  lesson  to  all  breeders.  It  establishes 
the  supremacy  of  art,  and  shows  the  ease  with  which  both  the 
color  and  form  can  be  monlded  to  the  will  of  man. 

Whether  we  can  safely  claim  for  the  Southdown  sheep  this 
ancient  origin  I  will  not  assert  positively,  but  the  probabilities  of 
the  case  seem  to  point  that  way. 

C!oming  down  to  more  modem  dates,  we  find  that  the  South- 
down sheep  of  our  times  originated  in  England,  on  a  long  range 
of  chalky  hills  called  the  Southdowns.  On  these  hills  a  certain 
breed  of  sheep  has  been  produced  for  many  centuries,  in  greater 
perfection  than  elsewhere.  It  is  only  within  the  last  century 
that  they  have  been  brought  to  their  present  high  standard  of 
perfection.  As  far  back  as  1776  they  were  of  small  size,  and  not 
superior  in  form  to  the  common  sheep  of  the  country.  Since 
that  period  a  course  of  judicious  breeding,  pursued  by  John  Ell- 
man,  of  Sussex,  for  a  period  of  fifty-five  years,  greatly  inc)*eased 
the  value  of  this  breed,  and  it  was  done  without  any  admixture 
of  foreign  blood. 

The  Southdown  is,  by  nature,  an  upland  sheep,  and  belongs  to 
the  middle  wooled  class.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  has 
been  increased  since  1776  from  two  to  four,  and  even  six  pounds 
of  clean  wooL  The  Southdown  is  raised,  more  particularly,  for 
its  fine  mutton,  for  which  quality  it  takes  precedence  over  all 
others  in  the  English  markets.  Its  early  maturity,  its  extreme 
aptitude  to  lay  on  flesh,  render  it  particularly  valuable  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  quiet  and  docile  in  its  habits,  and  though  a  good 
feeder  shows  but  little  disposition  to  rove. 

About  the  year  1800  the  Emperor  of  Russia  paid  Mr.  Ellman 
$1500  for  two  rams,  to  try  the  effect  of  crossing  upon  the  more 
northern  breeds  of  sheep.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Balrahan,  Gam- 
bridgeshire,  England,  was  the  most  successful  follower  of  EUman, 
and  carried  the  breed  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  perfection. 
Choice  specimens  of  EUman's  Southdowns  were  first  imported 
into  the  United  States  by  John  Hare  Powell,  of  Philadelphia, 
about  the  year  of  1830. 

Samuel  Thorn,  of  New  York,  imported  the  ram  ^'Archbishop  " 
from  Webb's  flock,  in  1860.      The  price  paid  in  England  was 
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11,250.      J.  C.  Taylor,  of  New  Jersey,  imported  the  ram  "  89," 
bred  by  Mr.  Webb,  in  1861. 

The  other  principal  importers  of  Sonthdowns  to  this  country 
are  Lewis  G.  Morris,  of  New  York,  and  R.  A.  Alexander,  of 
Kentucky.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Webb,  Lord  Walsingham 
seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  as  a  breeder  of  Sonthdowns  in  Eng- 
land. The  specimens  from  his  flock  shown  at  our  Centennial 
Exhibition  certainly  show  that  the  breed  is  not  retrograding. 
One  sold  at  the  Centennial  sale  for  $120  and  came  to  New  Jer- 
sey to  find  a  home.  This  one  has  been  very  satisfactory  among 
the  breeders,  the  writer  of  this  paper  owning  one  of  his  get  at 
the  present  time. 

The  principal  names  given  by  breeders  in  the  United  States 
are  three,  .viz :  Webb,  Thome  and  Taylor,  of  New  Jersey.  I  well 
remember  a  sale  of  Taylor's  in  New  Jersey,  after  the  purchase  of 
^*  89,"  when  a  majority  of  the  lambs  sold  averaged  way  up  in  the 
hundreds  of  dollars,  the  lowest  price  paid  being  $80,  for  one  pur- 
cha8e4  by  Isaac  B.  DeMott,  of  Hunterdon  county,  registered  as 
^' Arch,"  and  afterwards  purchased  by  F.  S.  Holcomb. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  breed  we  will  now  be  the 
better  able  to  judge  whether  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate 
and  markets  of  our  State. 

In  successful  sheep  husbandry  at  least  three  conditions  are  es- 
sential : 

1st.    Location  and  adaptation  of  the  farm  for  the  business. 

2nd.  Selection  of  breed  to  accomplish  the  objects  sought, 
whether  mutton,  wool,  or  both. 

3rd.    Care  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the  flock. 

There  are  but  few  farms  that  cannot  be  adapted  to  keeping 
sheep.  If  the  surface  of  the  groxmd  is  not  too  wet,  they  will  do 
almost  anywhere.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  many 
farms  that  will  pay  a  better  return  for  the  investment  if  devoted 
to  dairying  or  general  agriculture,  but  it  is  upon  those  farms 
which  are  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  grain  raising  or  dairying 
that  I  would  urge  the  claims  of  sheep  husbandry.  Steep  hill 
sides,  broken  and  new  land,  rocky  and  stony  places,  will  generally 
make  excellent  sheep  pastures,  and  cannot  profitably  be  devoted 
to  anything  else,  except  fruit. 

We  have  much  land  of  this  kind  in  New  Jersey,  producing 
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nothing  but  weeds  and  briers,  which,  if  stocked  with  sheep,  would 
contribute  much  to  the  owner's  income,  and  to  the  nation's  pros- 
perity. The  value  of  the  sheep  as  aids  to  the  farmer  in  subduing 
weeds  and  briers  is  not  sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated. 
While  it  is  true  that  sheep  can  be  kept  profitably  on  land  that 
cannot  well  be  devoted  to  anything  else  it  is  equally  true  that 
upon  good  land  they  will  pay,  as  well  as  other  stock  or  crops,  if 
skilfully  managed,  and  with  very  much  less  labor  to  secure  it. 
Of  late  years  sheep  farming  has  not  been  considered  profitable  by 
many  farmers,  and  many  of  them  have  entirely  abandoned  it,  and 
taken  to  grain  raising,  dairy  farming,  &c.,  as  being  more  re* 
munerative.  It  is  only  those  who  have  continued  this  business 
in  the  right  manner  who  have  found  a  profit  in  it,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  how  this  is  accomplished. 

Situated  as  we  are,  geographically,  with  convenient  access  to 
the  two  largest  cities,  and  best  markets  in  the  country,  if  sheep 
husbandry  cannot  be  made  profitable  here,  it  cannot  be  so  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  time  when  it  was  profitable  for  us  to 
keep  sheep  for  their  wool,  mainly,  has  gone  by,  and  may  perhaps 
never  return.  We  must  have  an  eye  to  the  value  of  the  flesh  as 
an  article  of  food,  as  well  as  the  wool  for  clothing.  In  order  to 
make  a  profit  from  sheep  husbandry  much  of  tiie  land  in  our 
State  has  become  too  valuable  to  raise  and  keep  sheep  for  the 
value  of  the  wool  only  at  present  prices.  We  cannot  even  com- 
pete with  our  more  northern  States  in  profitable  grain  raising, 
and  much  less  in  wool  growing,  where  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  unenclosed  acres  afford  luxuriant  pasture  which  may  be  had  for 
the  mere  taking.  We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  more 
finished  products  of  mutton,  beef,  milk,  butter,  etc.,  which  are 
more  perishable  in  their  nature  and  whose  chief  excellence  con- 
sists in  their  freshness,  and  that  will  not  bear  the  effects  of  trans- 
portation equally  well  with  the  more  durable  staples  of  grain  and 
wool.  One  way  by  which  our  farmers  have  found  sheep  hus- 
bandry profitable  is  in  raising  early  lambs  for  market  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  done  I  will  briefiy  describe 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Good,  strong,  medium  wool  common  ewes  should  be  procured 
in  July,  if   possible,  and  a  young  and  vigorous  thoroughbred 
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Southdown  bnok  should  be  turned  with  them,  immediately  after 
harvest,  allowing  not  more  than  twentj-fiye  ewes  to  one  buck,  if 
a  lamb,  and  not  over  fifty  to  a  yearling.  By  this  practioe,  the 
lambs  will  be  dropped  between  the  fifteenth  of  December  and 
the  fifteenth  of  January.  If  the  ewes  are  well  fed  through  the 
winter,  and  if  the  lambs  have  a  free  and  separate  access  to  com 
meal,  whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  and  linseed  meal  as  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  eat,  they  will,  when  six  weeks  old,  up  to  three 
months  old,  weigh  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  per  head.  I  have 
known  some  farmers  to  sell  lambs  for  Saint  Patrick's  day  as  high 
as  $12.  These  prices  do  not  last  long,  and  are  obtained  by  but 
few.  I  know  of  farmers  who  have  disposed  of  their  lambs  from 
forty  ewes  by  the  middle  of  April,  bringing  from  $6.50  to  $10.00 
per  head,  averaging  a  little  over  $8.00  per  head.  After  the  lambs 
are  sold  the  ewes  will  fatten,  and  will  bring  a  larger  price  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  from  one  to  two  dollars  more  than 
cost.  Now,  estimating  the  gain  in  price,  the  value  of  the  fleece, 
and  manure,  to  balance  the  cost  and  trouble  of  keeping,  the  lamb 
can  be  reckoned  as  clear  profit.  If,  however,  the  lambs  are 
dropped  later  and  sold  for  less  prices,  say  five  or  six  dollars  each, 
the  profit  will  be  proportionally  less,  but  there  will  be  still  a 
profit  equal  to  the  price  obtained  for  the  lamb  on  every  ewe  that 
raises  one,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  flock  of  ewes  to  average 
one  lamb  apiece.  Now  if  a  profit  of  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a 
head,  or  averaging  $7.50  on  each  ewe,  can  be  obtained  it  is 
evident  that  3heep  husbandry  can  be  made  profitable  in 
New  Jersey.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  compare  sheep  husbandry 
with  grain  raising  in  this  State.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
raising  grain  to  sell  in  the  market  has  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
We  cannot  compete  vrith  the  West ;  we  must  send  our  grain  to 
market  in  pork,  beef,  butter,  mutton,  &c.  There  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  mention  in  this  connection ;  it  is  stated  that  in  England,  on 
farms  where  sheep  husbandry  is  extensively  practiced,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  was  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  greater  than  on 
farms  where  sheep  were  not  kept.  So  generally  is  this  fact 
recognized  in  England  that  many  landlords  in  that  country  have 
it  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  agreement  with  their  tenants  that 
a  specified  number  of  sheep  are  to  be  kept  on  their  lands. 
The  testimony  of  many  of   the  leading  agriculturists  in  this 
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country  is  also  in  support  of  this  fact.  The  old  prejudices  that 
sheep  were  death  to  the  crop,  and  poison  to  the  soil,  does  not 
appear  to  be  sustained  by  the  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  we 
now  frequently  meet  the  statement  that  sheep  are  necessary  to 
increase  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  is  still 
another  argument  in  favor  of  keeping  sheep,  and  that  is  the  labor 
question.  The  absolute  impossibility,  in  many  cases,  of  securing 
adequate  help,  renders  dairy  farming  impossible  for  many,  and 
exceedingly  difficult  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

I  think  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  sheep  farming  can  be  carried 
on  with  one-fourth  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  carry  on 
dairy  farming,  and  if  the  profits  realized  are  not  equal  to  thoee 
who  get  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  pound  for  their 
gilt  edged  butter,  there  is  less  labor  required  to  secure  those 
profits.  To  those  who  have  sheep  on  their  farms  I  would  say  re- 
tain them,  and  to  those  who  have  none,  I  would  say  procure  a 
few  and  see  if  you  cannot  find  a  profit  in  keeping  them.  A  few 
sheep  can  be  advantageously  kept  upon  almost  any  farm. 

There  is  no  land  too  rich  for  sheep  husbandry,  and  there  is  no 
land  so  poor  in  New  Jersey,  that  I  have  seen,  but  what  will  sup- 
port a  few  sheep,  and  be  improved  in  condition  by  it,  and  we  have, 
also,  much  land  in  the  State  that  is  better  adapted  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry than  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  now  devoted.  Sheep 
will  feed  upon  some  things  that  other  stock  will  not  touch.  They 
will  entirely  eradicate  some  kinds  or  weeds,  and  what  they  do 
consume  will  hardly  be  missed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  kept 
in  too  large  numbers. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  &rmer  to  purchase  twenty 
ewes  at  five  dollars  apiece,  making  $100  for  the  lot,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year,  sell  the  wool  and  lambs,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  dollars  or  more,  making  one  hundred  per  cent,  on 
the  investment,  and  have  the  original  stock  on  hand,  worth  as 
much  as,  or  more,  than  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Of  course  this  is  not  all  to  be  set  down  as  profit  Neither  is 
the  whole  amount  received  for  a  crop  of  hay  or  grain  to  be  con- 
sidered as  profit.  How  many  farmers  can  tell  exactly  how  much 
it  cost  them  to  produce  a  bushel  of  com  or  a  pound  of  butter. 
In  determining  the  actual  profit  of  any  crop,  there  are  many 
items  of  debit  and  credit  to  be  considered  before  the  true  result 
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is  reached.  Id  sheep  husbandry  the  credits  come  in  under  the 
head  of  wool,  lambs,  mutton,  and  manure,  improvements  of  the 
farm,  etc.,  etc.,  while  the  principal  charges  are  for  provender 
consumed,  and  for  labor  expended  in  their  care. 

I  will  not  confine  my  paper  to  the  raising  of  lambs  and  ewes 
only,  but  would  mention  the  feeding  of  wethers  for  profit  in 
sheep  husbandry.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  usual  custom  for 
the  farmers  in  my  section,  in  addition  to  their  ewes,  to  feed  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  or  more  wethers,  and  when  managed  with 
proper  care,  they  always  return  good  profits  on  the  investment. 
I  have  bought  wethers  for  $1.75  and  sold  them  for  $3.50  in  three 
months  time,  without  any  feeding  of  grain.  I  also,  at  another 
time,  purchased  fifty  for  $3.75  per  head,  which  was  considered  an 
enormous  price.  My  neighbors  thought  I  was  crazy ;  I  got  a  lit- 
tie  scared,  and  let  a  brother-in-law  take  half  of  them.  Sheep 
began  to  advance  rapidly,  going  up  to  over  $5.00  for  sheep  very 
inferior  to  mine,  and  in  October,  just  about  three  months  from 
the  time  of  purchase,  I  sold  them  for  $7.50  per  head,  doubling 
my  money,  without  any  feeding  of  grain,  excepting  their  running 
on  an  old  field  of  rye  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  man  I  sold 
ihem  to  bought  up  one  or  two  hundred  of  large  sheep,  fed  them, 
and  sold  them  for  Christmas  mutton  for  $13  apiece,  making  a 
nice  profit ;  thus  you  see  there  is  money  in  feeding  sheep  as  well 
as  in  raising  lambs. 

I  might  give  numerous  reports  of  my  own  and  others  doing  as 
well  or  better,  but  they  were  fed  until  February,  thereby  dimin- 
ishing the  profits  (but  making  large  quantities  of  manure). 

SHEI/TEB  FOB    SHEEP. 

There  is  a  great  objection  to  underground  or  bam  cellars  for 
sheep,  for  they  are  apt  to  be  damp  and  close,  and  of  all  domestic 
animals  sheep  require  the  most  air,  and  like  a  dry  bed  best. 
Keep  a  sufficient  number  of  feed  racks  out-of-doors  to  hold 
hay  for  the  whole  flock  ;  they  can  be  easily  removed  under  cover 
for  use  in  stormy  weather.  Let  the  sheds  be  so  built  that  the 
flock  can  be  housed  in  them  from  storm  ;  but  they  should  be  well 
ventilated,  and  by  all  means  left  open  in  good  weather. 
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SHEEP  FIGURES. 

When  Congress  determined  to  play  the  losing  game  for  the 
sheep  interest  by  interfering  with  the  tariff,  those  who  understood 
the  influence  of  the  change  were  free  in  the  assertion  that  the 
only  salvation  for  the  wool  interest  would  be  through  a  sacrifice. 
We  now  understand  what  it  means.  Ohio  wools  that  sold  at 
forty-two  cents  are  not  higher  than  thirty-five  cents  to-day,  after 
the  reaction  ;  and  the  sacrifice  so  far,  in  Ohio  alone,  wholly  and 
solely  in  the  interest  of  foreign  wool-growers,  is  840,000  sheep 
and  the  annual  wool  clip  of  4,200,000  pounds.  The  loss  in  Texas 
is  twice  that  much,  or  more,  and  correspondingly  so  in  other 
states  and  territories. 

By  reason  of  the  incieased  wants  of  the  people,  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population,  and  the  continued  decrease  of  domes- 
tic wool  production,  we  look  for  higher  figures  than  now  prevail, 
as  foreign  markets  are  boomed  by  American  buyers ;  and  then 
the  statistican  will  be  able  to  show  that  high  prices  rule  equally 
under  low  as  under  high  tariffs.  The  politician  and  free  trader 
will  look  at  the  result  and  proclaim  aloud,  *'  I  told  you  so  !*'  ig- 
noring the  great  fact  that  the  sheep  interest  has  been  almost 
abandoned  and  profitless  for  three  years. 

We  rejoice  at  the  sacrifice,  as  only  at  such  a  cost  can  a  profit- 
able basis  be  reached.  Sheep  raisers  should  not  breed  their  ewes 
until  profitable  values  are  restored. 

However  meritorious  any  of  the  pure  breeds  may  be,  cross-bred 
sheep  very  often  pay  best  for  fattening,  says  an  English  authority. 
Half-breeds — that  is,  the  first  cross  between  a  pure-bred  ram  of 
any  improved  breed  and  a  ewe  of  a  different  breed,  are  very 
generally  credited  with  being  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  and  botii 
as  regards  early  maturity  and  quality  of  mutton  and  wool  it 
generally  is  so. 

Now  to  close  my  subject,  and  show  to  my  brother  farmers  that 
sheep  husbandry  is  profitable,  and  that  my  estimates  are  correct, 
I  will  give  a  few  items'  in  my  own  neighborhood  in  regard  to 
lambs. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  Pomona  Grange  sold  four  lambs 
about  five  weeks  old  for  $9  per  head,  week  before  last.  Another 
sold  two  for  $10  per  head,  with  several  more  about  ready  to  go. 
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I  also  give  yon  the  price  of  mutton  and  lamb  in  Philadelphia 
market,  as  quoted  in  last  Saturday's  paper. 

"Mutton  is  still  scarce  and  in  some  markets  high.  Even 
Chicago  mutton  has  gone  up  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  There 
are  a  few  winter  lambs  which  are  selling  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound 
for  fore  quarters,  and  eighteen  cents  for  hind  quarters.  Fore 
quarters  of  hot  house  lamb  cost  $4,  and  the  hind  quarters  $5 
each.    The  whole  lamb  sells  for  $18." 

It  shows  plainly  to  my  mind  that  sheep  husbandry  is  profitable. 
I  will  now  give  you  my  views  how  to  make  all  other  agricultural 
pursuits  more  profitable  than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  the  agriculturists  have  about  fifty-two 
per  cent,  of  the  voting  population  in  the  United  States.  Let  them 
throw  away  their  party  spirit,  combine  together,  and  send  a  ma- 
jority of  farmers  to  the  National  Congress,  that  will  make  laws 
that  the  people  can  understand ;  keep  the  lawyers  and  politicians 
at  home,  and  then  we  will  soon  have  laws  to  protect  the  raw 
material  produced  by  the  farmers,  for  I  hold  there  is  nothing 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  but  that  the  raw  material  is 
produced  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  farmers. 

In  the  breeding  of  sheep  I  spoke  of  purchasing  a  ram  from 
Isaac  H.  DeMott,  who  purchased  a  lamb  at  Taylor's  sale  for  $80. 
I  forgot  to  mention  the  great  benefits  derived  from  the  purchase 
of  this  ram  to  the  people  of  Hunterdon  and  Mercer  counties.  • 
Four  of  his  get  went  to  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina  to  improve 
the  stock  in  those  States. 

At  another  time  I  purchased  a  ewe  imported  from  England  by 
a  Mr.  Gbsling,  for  which  I  paid  $100.  My  neighbors  and  friends 
thought  I  had  made  a  mistake,  but  the  investment  proved  very 
profitable.  The  first  lambs  dropped  were  twins,  a  buck  and  a 
ewe.  I  sold  the  buck  as  a  breeder  for  $25 ;  I  sold  two  ewes  to  a 
gentleman  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  for  $50 ;  I  sold  two  ewes  and 
two  lambs  to  a  gentleman  at  Plainfield  for  $80,  besides  retaining 
a  number  in  my  own  flock  for  the  improvement  of  others.  The 
ewe  had  twins  every  other  year,  and  I  kept  her  until  she  died  of 
old  age.  Some  small  breeders  of  Southdowns  paid  me  $1.00  per 
head  for  service  to  "  Monarch,"  and  the  cross  was  very  profitable 
to  them. 

What  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  farmers  is  that 
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blood  will  pay,  for  breeding  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  raising 
of  lambs. 

Remember  that  the  male  is  one-half  of  your  flock  or  your 
herd,  and  shonld  always  be  a  thoroughbred,  possessing  the 
qualities  you  desire  to  produce,  and  should  be  selected  with 
great  d&re. 
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IP  NOT  WHAT  IMPBOVEMENTS  CAN  BE  SUGGESTED  ? 

By  W.   M.    LANNING,   Esq. 
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CARE   OF   ROADS. 


Is  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OP  OARINa  POB  OUR  ROADS  THE  BEST 
THAT  CAN  BE  DEVISED,  AND  IP  NOT  WHAT  IMPROVEMENTS  CAN  BE 
SUGGESTED  ? 


By  W.   M.   LANNING,   Esq. 


There  are  now  in  force  upon  our  statute  books  fifty-seven 
general  acts  of  the  Legislature  relating  exclusively  to  roads. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  large  number  of  special  township  acts 
r^ulating  the  management  and  care  of  roads  in  the  particular 
townships  to  which  such  acts  are  applicable,  and  various  pro- 
visions in  sundry  general  acts  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
the  law  of  roads.  The  fact  that  the  Boad  Law  is  thus  cut  up 
into  so  many  parts  renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  w?ioU 
law  relating  to  roads  is.  A  cursory  reading  of  our  statutes  will, 
however,  reveal  the  facts  of  which  I  shall  speak. 

Let  us  first  notice  the  methods  provided  by  our  laws  for  desig- 
nating the  agents  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  care  of  roads.  These 
agente  are  called  road  overseers,  road  commissioners,  road  boards, 
and  the  like.  Various  methods  for  designating  or  selecting  them 
are  prescribed  in  our  laws.  Li  some  townships,  the  care  of  roads 
is  given  to  overseers  elected  at  the  annual  town  meetings  by  the 
legal  voters  of  the  townships,  in  which  case  the  voters  of  each 
township  may  elect  (to  quote  the  language  of  the  law)  '*  as  many 
overseers  of  the  highways  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  or  con- 
venient." In  other  townships,  the  voters  residing  within  the  re- 
spective road  districts  of  such  townships  elect  overseers  at  special 
district  meetings  held  within  such  districts.  In  still  other  town- 
16 
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ships^  road  oommisBioners  are  elected  at  the  annnal  town  meet- 
ings who  have  snpervisory  powers  over  the  road  overseers  who 
are  elected  at  special  district  elections.  And  in  some  townships, 
the  office  of  road  overseer  has  been  abolished  and  the  manage- 
ment and  care  of  roads  wholly  vested  in  the  township  committee. 
That  provision  of  the  Boad  Law  which  authorizes  the  legal 
voters  of  a  township  to  elect,  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  ''aa 
many  overseers  of  highways  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  or 
convenient,"  is  a  feature  that  has  been  continued  in  the  law  ever 
since  the  year  1798.  Under  the  act  of  1798  the  Toters  of  a  town- 
ship assembled  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  in  the 
forenoon,  chose  a  person  to  preside  at  the  town  meeting,  and 
voted  viva  voce  on  all  questions  submitted  to  them.  They  thus 
determined  the  nuniber  of  overseers  that  should  be  elected,  and 
then  elected  the  number  determined  upon,  not  as  overseers  for 
particular  districts,  but  as  overseers  for  the  township.  The 
officers  thus  elected  were  considered  in  fact>  as  well  as  in 
law,  township  and  not  district  officers,  and  their  duty  to  re- 
pair particular  sections  of  road  arose  only  when,  after  their 
election,  particular  sections  of  road  were  assigned  to  them  by  the 
township  committee.  It  is  still  the  law  that  overseers  elected  at 
the  annual  town  meetings  are  township  and  not  district  officers, 
and  there  is  no  authority  in  law  for  any  voter,  voting  at  a  town 
meeting,  to  designate  a  particular  man  as  overseer  for  a  particular 
district.  Yet  it  is  probably  almost  a  universal  custom,  in  town- 
ships where  overseers  are  elected  at  the  annual  town  meetings,  to 
assign  to  each  district  a  number  to  distinguish  it  from  other  dis- 
tricts, and  for  each  voter  to  designate  upon  his  ballot  a  particular 
man  as  overseer  for  each  particular  district  in  the  township. 
This  custom  has  given  rise  to  certain  evils  which  should  be 
abated.  A  person  residing  in  one  part  of  a  township  can  have 
but  little  personal  interest  in  the  election  of  an  overseer  of  a  sec- 
tion of  road  in  some  remote  part  of  the  township,  where  he  seldom 
travels.  Opposing  candidates  for  the  honor  of  election  to  the 
exalted  position  of  road  overseer  of  District  No.  1  in  the  extreme 
northeast  comer  of  a  township  will  earnestly  soUcit  the  votes  of 
their  friends  who  reside  in  District  No.  20  in  the  extreme  south- 
west comer  of  the  township,  and  he  who  has  the  greater  number 
of  friends  will  win  the  prize.     Opposing  candidates  in  the  other 
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districts  may  adopt  the  same  method  of  warfare.  Experience  and 
good  judgment  in  the  working  of  roads  are  not  the  elements  that 
attract  to  a  candidate  the  majority  of  votes  cast  for  him.  Per- 
sonal interest  in  having  good  roads  is  not  the  motive  that  prompts 
the  majority  of  voters  who  vote  for  him.  The  result  of  snch  a 
custom  is,  that  a  disturbing  element  is  hereby  introduced  into 
township  elections,  and  that  the  best  men  are  not  elected  over- 
seers. Legally  speaking,  such  officers  are  toumship  officers ;  in 
fact,  they  have  long  been  considered  but  district  officers.  If  road 
overseers  are  to  be  practically  considered  as  district  officers,  there 
is  a  manifest  impropriety  in  providing  that  they  shall  be  elected 
at  township  meetings. 

The  prevailing  custom  of  considering  road  overseers  as  dis- 
trict officers,  and  not  as  township  officers,  has  led  within  the  last 
two  or  three  decades  to  the  enactment  of  a  large  number  of 
special  acts  applicable  to  particular  townships,  authorizing  such 
townships  to  be  divided  into  districts,  and  providing  for  the 
election  of  an  overseer  for  each  district  by  the  legal  voters 
residing  in  such  district.  If  the  custom  of  considering  overseers 
elected  at  the  annual  town  meetings  as  district  and  not  as 
township  officers  is  to  be  adhered  to  (and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  now  so  firmly  established  that  it  will  be  adhered  to), 
then  the  method  adopted  by  these  special  acts  authorizing  the 
voters  of  districts  to  assemble  at  district  meetings  and  elect  their 
overseers  is  better  than  the  method  of  electing  district  overseers 
at  township  meetings.  But  this  district  election  method  has 
decided  disadvantages.  To  maintain  it,  the  township  must  be 
geographically  divided  so  that  every  voter  may  know  in  what 
particular  district  he  is  entitled  to  vote.  The  boundary  lines 
may  follow  natural  streams,  but  they  cannot  follow  the  middle 
lines  of  the  roads,  since  such  division  would  have  one  side  of  a 
road  to  be  repaired  by  one  overseer  and  the  other  side  of  the 
same  road  to  be  repaired  by  another  overseer.  It  is  desirable, 
also,  that  the  district  should,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  contain 
equal  lengths  of  road,  and  that  there  should  not  be  too  great  a 
difference  in  the  total  number  of  voters  in  the  several  districts. 
To  divide  a  township  geographically  into  a  dozen  or  more  dis- 
tricts of  equal  area  and  containing  equal  lengths  of  roads,  is 
simply  impossible.    To  make  a  division  approaching  equality  is 
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well  nigli  impossible.  And  the  yarying  density  of  population 
would  cause  a  vast  difference  in  the  number  of  voters  in  the 
several  districts.  These  are  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  enforcing  the  district  election  method. 

Besides  the  district  election  method  established  by  the  special 
township  acts  above  alluded  to,  a  general  act  was  passed  in  1885, 
authorizing  but  not  requiring  the  voters  of  any  township  in  the 
State,  wherein  overseers  of  roads  have  been  elected  at  annual 
town  meetings,  to  pass  at  any  town  meeting  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  election  of  district  overseers  by  the  voters  of  the  respect- 
ive districts.  The  scheme  is  the  same  as  that  established  by  the 
special  township  acts,  and  the  same  difficulties  are  met  with  in 
attempting  to  enforce  it. 

Another  act  applicable  to  certain  counties  of  the  State  was 
passed  as  early  as  1859,  and  still  continues  in  force,  authorizing 
the  voters  of  the  several  townships  of  such  counties  to  elect,  at 
their  annual  town  meetings,  three  commissioners  of  highways, 
who  have  power  to  lay  off  the  townships  into  districts,  to  appor- 
tion the  road  taxes  amongst  the  overseers,  and  in  general  to  have 
supervisory  powers  over  the  overseers  who,  by  the  act,  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  several  road  districts,  at  dis- 
trict meetings  held  for  that  purpose.  An  appeal  is  given  from 
any  apportionment  of  taxes  made  by  the  commissioners  to  the 
township  committee.  All  the  essential  powers  vested  in  the  com- 
missioners are,  by  the  general  road  law,  vested  in  the  township 
committee.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  the  office  of  commissioner  of  the  highways.  The 
district  election  scheme  adopted  by  the  act  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  provided  by  the  acts  already  alluded  to. 

The  impropriety  of  electiag  district  overseers  at  township 
meetings,  and  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  district  election 
method,  very  probably  account  for  the  act  of  1884,  which  author- 
izes the  voters  of  a  township  at  any  town  meeting  to  discontinue 
the  office  of  overseer  of  roads  and  to  commit  the  management 
and  care  of  roads  wholly  to  the  township  committee.  This 
method,  it  seems  to  me,  is  altogether  impracticable.  One  of  the 
smallest  townships  of  Mercer  county  has  not  less  than  forty  miles 
of  public  roads.  How  can  the  township  committee  properly 
supervise  the  repairs  to  such  an  extent  of  roads?    Are  they. 
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after  every  heavy  rain,  to  drive  the  forty  miles  to  ascertain 
whether  any  wash-outs  have  occurred,  and,  if  so,  to  employ  men 
to  make  repairs  ?  Are  they,  after  every  drifting  storm  of  snow, 
to  wallow  through  forty  miles  of  it  to  bargain  with  men  willing  to 
clear  out  the  road  ? 

There  are  also  certain  roads  in  some  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  the  management  and  care  of  which  are  committed  by  law 
to  "  county  public  road  boards  "  or  to  boards  of  chosen  freehold- 
ers. These  are  county  roads,  and  I  presume  should  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  authorities. 

So  far  we  have  referred  only  to  the  agents  upon  whom  the  law 
casts  the  management  and  care  of  roads,  the  methods  of  electing 
those  agents,  and  the  defects  existing  in,  and  evils  resulting  from, 
those  methods.  Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  means  by  which 
those  agents  are  enabled  to  maintain  and  repair  the  public  roads. 

A  general  act  concerning  roads,  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  province  of  New  Jersey  in  1774,  vested  every  road 
overseer  with  the  power  to  call  out  the  able  bodied  inhabitants 
of  his  district  to  work  upon  the  roads,  and  enforced  obedience  to 
such  call  by  the  imposition  of  fines  upon  those  who  failed  to  re- 
spond. This  method  became  known  as  the  labor  method.  Be- 
tween 1774  and  1798,  a  number  of  townships  obtained  special 
acts  authorizing  them  to  raise  a  road  tax,  which,  when  collected, 
was  paid  over  to  the  road  overseers,  and  by  them  expended  in 
hiring  men  to  work  upon  the  roads.  This  method  became  known 
as  the  hire  method.  In  1793,  the  Legislature  passed  a  new 
general  act,  prepared  by  Governor  Patterson,  repealing  all  special 
township  acts  that  had  been  theretofore  enacted,  and  providing 
that  townships  generally  might  adopt  either  the  method  of  re- 
pairing roads  by  Ictbor  or  by  hire.  In  1818  the  road  law  was  again 
revised,  in  which  the  methods  of  repairing  roads,  either  by  labor 
or  by  hire,  were  preserved ;  but  as  some  townships  which,  under 
the  prior  act  of  1798,  had  chosen  to  maintain  their  roads  by  hire 
had  failed  to  raise  a  sufficient  tax  to  enable  overseers  to  keep 
their  roads  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  an  additional  provision, 
intended  to  remedy  this  defect  in  the  act  of  1798,  was  inserted 
in  the  act  of  1818,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  overseer,  when  not 
supplied  with  sufficient  funds  properly  to  repair  the  roads  of  his 
district,  after  having  expended  the  funds  placed  at  his  command 
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to  resort  to  the  labor  method  and  warn  oat  the  inhabitants  to 
work.  This  combined  labor  and  hire  system,  perfected  in  1818, 
is  exactly  the  system  provided  b>  the  general  road  law  of  the 
present  time.  It  has  never  been  altered,  except  in  1883,  when 
the  provision  requiring  overseers  to  adopt  the  labor  method  after 
exhausting  the  moneys  placed  in  their  hands,  was  repealed.  The 
evil  effects  of  the  repesJer  were  soon  discovered,  and  in  1885  the 
repealer  was  itself  repealed,  and  the  combined  labor  and  hire 
system  was  restored  in  all  respects  as  it  had  existed  from  1818 
to  1883. 

There  must  manifestly  be  some  limit  to  the  work  which  may  be 
required  by  an  overseer  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  under  the 
labor  method.  His  discretion  in  summoning  the  inhabitants  of 
his  district  to  work  must  be  reasonably  exercised.  If  he  should 
call  the  inhabitants  of  his  district  to  come  forth  with  picks, 
spades,  shovels,  plows,  carts,  wagons  and  horses,  for  the  purpose 
of  macadamizing  or  tumpikiug  the  roads  of  his  district,  the  sum- 
mons would  be  indignantly  resented  as  a  usurpation  of  power, 
and  obedience  to  it  obstinately  refused.  The  law  casts  upon 
townships  in  their  corporate  capacity  the  duty  of  maintaining 
roads,  and  when  a  public  road  in  a  township  becomes  in  such  a 
state  of  non-repair  as  to  be  unsafe  for  public  travel,  and  thereby 
to  constitute  a  public  nuisance,  the  township  in  its  corporate 
capacity  may  be  indicted  and  punished  for  its  neglect.  As  an 
overseer  is  a  mere  township  oflScer  and  as  such  has,  under  the 
labor  method,  no  greater  responsibilities  or  duties  imposed  upon 
him  than  are  imposed  upon  the  township  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity, I  doubt  if  he  can  legally  require  of  the  inhabitants  of  his 
district  any  further  work  than  is  sufficient  to  put  the  roads  in 
such  condition  as  will  relieve  the  township  from  liability  to  in- 
dictment and  punishment  for  their  non-repair.  The  numerous 
large  cities  now  within  and  without  our  borders  afford  the  best  of 
markets  for  our  agricultural  products,  and  the  interests  of  farmers 
alone  (independent  of  other  considerations)  demand  that  they 
shall  have  easy  access  to  those  markets,  and  that  our  roads  shall 
be  improved  far  above  the  mere  point  where  townships  shall  be 
released  from  liability  to  indictment.  Therefore,  the  labor  method 
of  maintaining  our  roads,  however  wise  it  may  have  been  in  our 
Oolonial  days,  is,  I  submit,  one  which  we  have  now  outgrown  and 
which  should  be  entirely  superseded  by  another  and  better  plan. 
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The  present  hire  method  of  maintaining  our  roads  is  also  de- 
fective. It  does  not  even  reqnire  townships  to  raise  sufficient 
fonds  to  put  their  roads  in  such  a  state  of  repair  as  to  prevent 
or  abate  public  nuisances.  It  simply  provides  that  townships 
fnay  raise  by  tax  so  much  money  as  the  voters  may  deem  proper 
to  be  expended  upon  roads,  and  that  if  they  do  not  raise  enough 
to  put  the  roads  in  proper  condition,  the  hire  method  thus  em- 
ployed shall  be  supplemented  by  the  labor  method.  It  seems  to 
me  that  as  long  as  the  hire  method  rests  upon  such  a  basis,  it 
will  not  be  likely  to  secure  such  improvement  in  our  roads  as  we 
should  have.  The  hire  method,  to  be  e£Eective,  should  be  wholly 
divorced  from  the  labor  method. 

If  the  points  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  are  in 
reality  defects  in  our  present  Boad  Law,  the  practical  question  is, 
how  can  that  law  be  improved  ?  I  offer  suggestions  upon  this 
question  with  diflSdence.  I  do  not  doubt  that  any  alteration  in 
the  Boad  Law  which  I  might  suggest  as  appearing  to  me  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  existing  law  would  meet  with  some  and 
perhaps  much  opposition.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  any 
change  could  be  suggested  by  any  person  that  would  not  meet 
with  some  opposition.    I  therefore  venture  to  suggest — 

1st.  That  all  provisions  of  law  authorizing  the  election  of  road 
overseers,  either  at  township  or  district  meetings,  and  all  laws 
providing  for  the  election  of  road  commissioners,  and  all  laws 
placing  the  management  and  care  of  roads  in  the  hands  of  town- 
ship committees,  be  abolished. 

2nd.  That  the  labor  method  of  maintaining  roads  be  also 
abolished. 

8d.  That  all  townships  be  required  to  raise  at  their  annual 
town  meetings  a  road  tax,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  a 
plurality  of  votes  cast. 

4th.  That  within  a  certain  number  of  days  (say  ten)  after  the 
annual  town  meeting,  the  township  committee  be  required  to 
meet,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  or  attempting  to  make  a 
geographical  division  of  the  township  into  xoad  disiricts,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  roads  of  the  township  into  sections 
of  such  length  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  of  appointing  a 
competent  supervisor  for  each  of  the  sections. 

6th.  That  the  supervisors  so  appointed  shall  forthwith  inspect 
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their  respeotiye  sectdons  of  road,  and  report  to  the  township  com- 
mittee at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  condition  of  such  sections  of 
road,  and  particularly  the  nature  of  the  repairs  needed,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  repairs. 

6th.  That  the  township  committee  shall  thereupon  appropriate, 
but  not  pay,  the  total  amount  of  road  tax  among  the  the  several 
supervisors,  according  to  their  judgment,  being  governed  in  their 
action  by  the  nature  and  cost  of  the  repairs  needed  in  the  several 
districts. 

7th.  That  a  certain  portion  (say  four-fifths)  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  each  supervisor  shall  be  expended  upon  the  roads 
prior  to  October  first  in  each  year,  the  remainder  to  be  reserved 
for  contingencies. 

8th.  That  if,  after  the  expenditure  of  such  portion,  sudden 
washouts  or  other  defects  should  appear,  rendering  any  road 
unsafe  for  public  travel,  and  the  amount  reserved  for  contingen- 
cies should  not  be  sufiScient  to  make  the  needed  repairs,  the 
supervisor  to  call  the  township  committee  to  view  the  damage, 
who,  after  examination,  shall  have  power  to  order  the  super- 
visors to  have  necessary  repairs  made  and  to  pay  the  expense 
thereof  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  township,  or  if  there  be 
no  general  funds  on  hand,  then  to  borrow  the  amount  necessary 
and  to  put  it  in  the  next  tax  levy. 

9th.  That  if  the  roads  be  obstructed  by  snow  drifts,  the  super- 
visors to  have  the  power  to  employ  men  to  clear  them  out,  with- 
out calling  upon  the  township  committee,  and  if  the  expense 
exceeds  the  reserve  fund  on  hand,  the  excess  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  township,  or  if  necessary,  out  of  funds 
borrowed  by  the  township  committee  for  that  purpose. 

10th.  The  road  moneys  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  town- 
ship treasurer,  and  to  be  paid  out  by  him  only  on  orders  drawn 
on  him  by  the  supervisors  in  favor  of  the  individual  workmen, 
and  only  after  such  orders  are  approved  by  the  township  com- 
mittee, which  orders  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
character  of  the  work  done,  and  be  verified  as  correct  by  the 
affidavits  of  the  supervisors  or  of  the  workmen. 

11th.  That  in  the  month  of  February  in  each  year  (that  being 
the  month  in  which  the  annual  township  financial  statement  is 
required  to  be  published)  each  supervisor  shall  render  to  the 
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township  committee  a  report  of  the  work  done  and  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  year. 

12th.  That  if  any  balances  of  appropriations  shall  remain  nnez- 
pended  at  the  end  of  the  year,  such  balances  shall  be  added  to 
the  road  tax  of  the  next  ensuing  year  and  re-appropriated  with 
such  tax  among  the  several  supervisors. 

Such  is  a  brief  outUne  of  the  plan  which  I  would  suggest  for 
the  management  and  care  of  roads  in  townships.  By  adopting 
ity  the  impropriety  of  electing  district  overseers  at  township 
meetings  will  no  longer  exist ;  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  dis- 
trict election  method  will  be  obviated ;  the  impracticable  plan  of 
committing  the  care  of  roads  wholly  to  the  township  committee 
will  be  followed  by  a  practicable  plan ;  and  the  incomplete  and 
outgrown  method  of  repairing  roads  by  labor  will  be  superseded 
by  a  method  better  adapted  to  our  present  wants  and  circum- 
stances. 

The  township  committee,  by  considering  the  location  of 
the  several  roads,  the  natural  character  of  the  soil,  and  the 
nature  of  the  implements  furnished  by  the  township  for  the 
supervisors'  use,  may  divide  the  roads  of  the  township  into  sec- 
tions of  such  length  as  they  may  deem  practicable.  In  town- 
ships where  the  only  implements  furnished  to  the  supervisors  are 
the  plow  and  the  ancient  "scoop,"  the  sections  will  need  to  be 
comparatively  short ;  and  in  townships  where  the  supervisors  are 
famished  witii  one  or  more  of  the  modem  improved  road-scrap- 
ers, the  length  of  the  several  sections  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased. If  experience  proves  that  the  roads  of  a  township  can 
be  better  and  more  economically  repaired  by  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  sections,  the  township  committee  can  readily 
make  a  change.  The  appointment  of  supervisors  by  the  town- 
ship committee  will  not  be  an  innovation  to  to  the  rights  of 
voters,  but  will  be  simply  the  adoption  of  a  feature  common  to 
our  municipal  governments,  where  common  councils  and  boards  of 
aldermen  of  cities  and  boroughs  appoint  street  commissioners. 
Men  of  good  judgment  and  experience  in  the  working  of  roads 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  selected  as  supervisors ;  the 
moneys  of  the  township  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  econ- 
omically expended ;  and  the  power  given  to  repair  roads  at  the 
public  expense,  in  all  cases  where  necessity  may  require  repairs 
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to  be  made,  will  be  much  more  likely  to  seonregood  and  passable 
roads  the  year  round.  The  plan  proposed,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
sufficiently  elastic  to  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  every 
township  in  the  State,  and  sufficiently  rigid  to  secure  a  wise  and 
judicious  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys. 

The  plan  above  proposed  relates  to  the  care  of  township 
roads  generaUy.  But  in  every  township  there  are  one  or  more 
roads  traveled  so  much  more  by  the  public  than  others  that 
public  convenience  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  expending 
upon  them  a  greater  amount  of  money  than  can  be  done  under 
this  general  plan.  Therefore,  the  voters  of  each  township  might 
also  be  vested  with  the  power  to  rttise  a  special  tax  to  be  expend- 
ed in  graveling,  stoning  or  otherwise  improving  a  particular  road. 
By  raising  a  comparatively  small  special  tax  annually  such  road 
could  be  graveled,  stoned,  or  otherwise  improved  by  sections 
from  year  to  year,  until  the  whole  of  it  from  one  end  of  the 
township  to  the  other  should  become  a 'firm  and  permanently  im- 
proved road.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  if  the  power  to  raise  such 
special  tax  should  be  given,  many  townships  would  not  exercise 
the  power.  But  the  most  densely  populated  and  most 
progressive  townships  would  be  apt  to  do  so,  and  these  are  the 
townships  where  such  special  improvements  are  most  needed. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1885  each  overseer  in  a  township  is  author- 
ized to  expend  not  more  than  ten  per -cent,  of  the  road  tax  in  per- 
manently improving  the  roads  of  his  district  with  broken  stone  or 
gravel.  The  objection  to  this  act  is  that  in  townships  having  a 
a  dozen  or  more  road  districts  there  will  be,  each  year,  a  dozen 
or  more  very  short  sections  of  road  permanentiy  improved.  It  is 
a  piece-meid  plan  of  improvement  not  to  be  commended.  It  is 
better  that  the  permanent  improvements  made  should  be  first 
concentrated  upon'  the  most  public  road  needing  such  improve- 
ments, and  when  they  are  completed  then  upon  another. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  system  I  have  suggested  for  gen- 
eral and  special  improvements  of  roads  would  necessitate  the 
imposition  of  heavier  taxes  than  have  been  levied  in  the  past. 
So  far  as  the  special  improvements  for  particular  roads  is  con- 
cerned, the  objection  would  be  true,  inasmuch  as  no  special  taxes 
for  permanent  improvements  have  heretofore  been  levied.  But 
as  such  special  taxes  cannot  be  levied  except  by  the  authority  of 
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a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  a  to-wnship,  I  think  the  objec- 
tion against  the  levying  of  such  taxes  cannot  be  one  possessing 
much  merit.  And  as  to  the  taxes  imposed  for  the  repairs  of 
roads  generaUy^  they  will  not  necessarily  be  heavier  under  the 
plan  proposed  by  me  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  except  in 
townships  where  in  the  past  sufficient  moneys  have  not  been 
raised  to  prevent  the  existence  of  public  nuisances.  And  in 
such  cases  it  is  more  equitable  to  compel  the  raising  of  sufficient 
moneys  to  enable  overseers  to  keep  their  roads  above  the  public 
nuisance  point — since  then  every  taxpayer  must  bear  his  just  pro- 
portion of  the  burden — ^than  it  is  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  a 
township,  by  summons  from  the  overseers,  to  work  their  roads 
above  the  public  nuisance  point,  since  by  such  method  inhabi- 
tants who  are  not  stmmioned  will  bear  no  part  of  the  burden. 
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Perhaps  to  the  gardener  this  is  one,  if  not  the  one,  important 
feature  to  the  snooess  of  all  his  energies. 

We  can  see  those  aronnd  us  who  are  suooessfol  in  producing 
crops,  both  of  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality,  which  would  com- 
pare favorable  with  others,  but  who  in  the  operation  of  preparing 
for  market,  either  neglect,  or  through  a  lack  of  knowledge  fail  to 
so  arrange  their  products  as  to  command  the  attention  of  pur- 
chasers, and  through  this  one  fault  disappointment  and  loss  is  a 
positive  result. 

God  in  our  creation  has  endowed  each  individual  with  his  es- 
pecial talent,  and  it  depends  upon  how  well  the  man  is  fitted  for 
the  calling  he  has  chosen,  or  to  what  extent  he  has  cultivated 
those  lacking  or  dorment  in  his  being,  as  to  the  achievements  made 
in  this  life.  Or,  as  Bust  says  :  ''  To  have  ideas  one  must  treat 
his  mind  as  he  does  the  soil ;  he  must  cultivate  and  fertilize  it  by 
reading  and  study,  sow  other  people's  ideas  thickly  in  it  if  he  ex- 
pects a  crop  of  ideas  of  his  own." 

The  eye  and  ear  being  the  two  most  sensitive  organs  in  man's 
organization,  through  the  medium  of  either  the  one  or  the  other 
most  of  our  acts  and  emotions  are  induced.  Therefore  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  marketing  vegetables  and  fruit  in  as 
attractive  shape  and  condition  (especially  such  as  are  suscepti- 
ble to  improvements  in  arrangement  and  packing  for  long  ship- 
ments) as  the  conditions  will  permit ;  while  for  near-by  markets 
these  conditions  are  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  man  who 
exercises  proper  care,  with  a  little  of  the  artistic  eye. 

Any  article  of  commerce  which  does  not  appear  in  an  attractive 
condition  rarely  finds  ready  sale,  while  those  which,  through  their 
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handsome  appearanoe,  or  from  some  artistioal  arrangement,  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  passer-bj  through  the  medium  of  the 
eje,  often  find  a  customer  at  once,  who  it  may  be,  (and  often  it 
is  the  case)  had  no  idea  or  intention  of  making  such  a  purchase. 
And  the  influence  of  these  attractive  displays  goes  still  farther 
through  the  medium  of  the  ear,  by  the  eye  witness  relating  to  his 
friends  what  he  had  seen. 

Take  the  busy  throngs  of  people  who  daily  file  through  the 
avenues  of  trade  in  our  cities,  and  watch  if  you  please.  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  you  may  halt  a  majority  by  simply  placing  in 
view  a  crate  of  extra  fine  berries,  though  it  may  stand  among 
hundreds  of  others  of  the  same  variety,  packed  in  the  usual  style 
— ^and  when  I  say  extra  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  they  must  be 
a  selection  of  the  largest,  but  only  those  of  good  average  size, 
well  ripened,  bright  in  color,  picked  with  short  stems,  full  quarts, 
berries  neatly  faced,  with  clean  new  boxes  and  crate.  The 
dealer  is  alive  to  this  feature  and  uses  such  a  crate  as  a  decoy 
through  which  he  hopes  to  dispose  of  his  enormous  stock  of  trash. 
What  is  true  of  berries  and  fruits  in  general  is  also  true  of  vege- 
tables and  nearly  all  moneyed  crops  of  the  farm  and  garden. 

Like  fruit,  vegetables  should  be  marketed  in  clean,  neat,  bandy 
packages,  all  of  which  should  be  stenciled  with  the  name  of  the 
grower. 

If  you  have  poor  stuflf  to  dispose  of,  don't  let  it  be  known  as 
coming  from  your  farm,  but  sell  it  for  what  it  will  bring  as  a 
stranger  in  the  market.  There  is  always  an  abundance  of  poor 
quality  stuff  in  the  market,  and  with  most  crops  nothing  pays 
better  than  a  careful  assorting  of  the  good  from  the  bad. 

A  reputation  for  honest  packing  and  good  quality  should  be 
acquired  as  soon  as  possible  by  pursuing  one  course  of  quality 
and  packing,  until  market  men  learn  that  your  brand  is  itself  a 
guarantee  of  quality.  Those  familiar  with  the  condition  in 
which  the  majority  of  fruits  and  vegetables  reach  the  markets 
can  well  understand  why  so  much  stress  is  continually  put  upon 
honest  packing  and  good  quality,  in  order  to  give  reputation 
and  value  to  a  man's  brand,  and  where  one  is  compelled  to  con- 
sign his  produce  and  sell  through  commission  merchants,  where 
stuff  is  sold  by  its  appearance,  or  on  its  own  merits,  a  reputation 
for  honest  packages  and  uniform  quality  through  the  brand,  is 
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worth  untold  yalne,  bx  sellings  as  well  as  bx  the  enhanced  value 
through  the  confidence  gained  through  former  packages  handled. 

Another  fact  often  lost  sight  of  by  shippers  is  in  making  or 
dividing  their  shipments  among  two  or  more  consignees  in  the 
same  city,  thereby  increasing  their  own  labor  and  all  of  those 
connected  with  the  transportation,  necessitating  extra  handling  at 
both  ends  of  the  route,  which  is  conduciye  of  no  good  to  the 
produce,  and  finally  entails  an  xmnecessary  amount  of  accounts 
to  be  made  and  kept  and  all  for  a  peculiar  whim  that  they  may 
realize  better  prices,  while  the  fact  is,  had  they  shipped  to  one 
man  in  whom  they  had  confidence,  who  could  vouch  for  the 
quality  throughout  by  former  experience,  or  the  purchasers  who  ' 
knowing  your  brand  would  purchase  and  pay  a  better  price  than 
fhey  would  for  a  stray  brand  unknown,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
yours  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Still  another  reason  for  your  own  stenciled  package  is  obvious 
through  the  abused  privileges  of  agents  at  points  of  shipment 
whose  generosity  allows  him  to  furnish  packages  free,  as  believed 
by  too  many  of  the  confiding  shippers.  This  produce  is  usually 
shipped  and  sold  as  consigned  by  the  agent.  The  individual 
accounts  are  kept  by  him  and  the  commission  merchant  knows 
no  one  but  the  agent  in  the  transaction.  Bemittances  are  made 
to  him  in  a  lump,  and  he  redistributes  among  the  shippers.  This 
is  one  of  the  worst  features  connected  with  the  commission  busi« 
ness,  and  one  .which  opens  the  way,  and  invites  rascally  packing, 
with  deceptive  topping  and  careless  handling. 

In  correspondence  with  a  prominent  commission  dealer  of  New 
York  Qity  he  says :  ^  A  great  many  farmers  make  the  mistake 
of  picking  their  fruit  and  vegetables  too  green.  I  often  receive 
berries  and  grapes  that  are  half  green.  I  would  not  eat  them, 
neither  would  the  farmer  who  sent  them,  and  yet  he  expects  a 
big  price.  I  claim  that  fruit  or  vegetables  well  ripened  will  bring 
twenty  per  cent,  more  and  am  satisfied  will  stand  up  fall  as  well 
in  shipping."  He  also  complains  that  "  the  quarts  are  not  filled 
up  in  other  instances  and  these  have  to  stand  aroxmd  with  the 
green  until  some  cheap  customer  comes  along  and  will  buy  them. 
As  a  result  the  shipper  complains  that  he  does  not  get  as  much 
as  his  neighbors,  while  the  whole  blame  rests  on  himself." 

**  With  tomatoes  we  are  often  obliged  to  hold  them  over  for 
16 
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two  or  three  days  to  ripen,  becanse  we  cannot  sell  them  as  thej 
are."  He  concludes  by  citing  an  instance  under  his  obseryatioUy 
saying  he  had  been  in  the  business  thirty-four  years  and  had  sold 
all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  the  party  raised.  His  father  died 
when  the  party  was  quite  young,  leaving  the  wife  and  mother 
with  a  number  of  small  children  and  a  good  mortgage  on  the 
farm.  The  boys  went  at  it  and  supported  the  whole  family, 
cleared  off  the  mortgage  and  to-day  own  another  farm,  witii 
quite  an  amount  at  interest.  What  was  the  cause  of  their 
success  ?  Simply  what  lies  in  every  man's  power — ^having  all 
of  their  fruits  and  vegetables  put  up  in  good  order  and  hon- 
estly packed,  raising  fine  produce,  taking  a  pride  in  hav- 
ing it  as  good  if  not  better  than  their  neighbors.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  handle  their  produce,  which  always 
brought  good  prices  and  gave  the  best  of  satisfaction.** 

His  opinion  of  the  success  of  the  farmer  is,  that  the  man  who 
exercises  great  care  in  getting  good  seeds,  no  matter  what  they 
cost,  who  is  not  afraid  to  feed  his  soil  with  manure,  and  when 
preparing  for  market,  to  put  everything  in  first  class  shape,  cull- 
ing well  and  packing  in  good  convenient  packages,  (new  if  possi- 
ble, which  will  add  more  to  their  value  than  they  cost)  will  have 
no  fears  for  a  dull  market  nor  starvation  prices. 

I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  to  the  packing  and  condition  in 
which  fruit  and  vegetables  should  be  preparatory  to  shipping,  for 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 

In  the  preparation  of  vegetables  for  near-by  markets,  the  same 
general  rule  is  applicable,  yet  where  one  has  to  come  in  direct 
competition  with  his  neighbors,  and  face  to  face  with  his  friends 
in  the  market,  his  personal  pride  and  ambition  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  induce  him  to  display  his  products  in  the  most 
attractive  and  best  possible  condition  to  command  preferences 
and  good  prices,  as  it  is  only  through  fancy  prices  that  we  find 
much  profit. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  few  points  in  the  preparation  of  vege- 
tables, which  I  have  gained  through  practice  and  observation, 
yet  I  fear  nothing  new  to  many  of  my  hearers,  beginning  with 
the  first  crops  of  spring — ^lettuce  and  spinach.  Lettuce  requires 
to  be  handled  carefully,  otherwise  its  appearance  is  injured  from 
the  ragged  edges  of  the  leaves.    In  cutting  leave  at  least  one 
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inch  of  the  root  attached  to  the  head,  by  which  the  head  at  all 
times  should  be  handled.  Bemoye  aU  yellow  leayes  and  wash  by 
immersizig  in  tank  of  water,  one  head  bx  each  hand,  holding  on  to 
the  root,  which  should  reoeiye  a  rab  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  to  remoye  all  dirt  and  stain.  Shake  out  the  water  and 
stand  on  inclined  table  to  drain,  face  down.  Pack  for  market  by 
folding  in  the  outer  leayes  and  packing  closely  face  down.  Let- 
tuce so  treated  will  stand  up  and  look  fresh  for  a  long  time  dur- 
ing hot  weather ;  all  packages  should  be  well  yentilated  by 
boring  or  other  deyice. 

Spinach  should  be  cut  as  near  the  crown  of  the  plant  as  pos- 
sible, if  winter  crop,  all  blistered,  burnt  and  yellow  leayes  care- 
fully remoyed,  after  which  the  simple  washing  or  slushing  in  the 
tank  and  barrelling  fits  it  for  market. 

Bunch  onions  or  scullions  should  haye  aU  roots  remoyed,  as 
well  as  decayed  hulls  and  yellow  leayes,  washed  clean,  tied  in 
bundles  to  suit  the  market.  In  bunching  care  should  be  used  to 
haye  the  bundles  of  uniform  size  by  selecting  some  large  or 
some  small  in  tying  for  same  bunch  ;  otherwise  select  and  make 
firsts  and  seconds,  at  different  price.  Tie  firmly,  leaying  as  much 
top  as  possible  to  admit  of  cutting  off  square ;  in  packing  lay 
alternately  tops  and  butts,  which  makes  a  compact  package  and 
at  same  time  affords  sufficient  yentilation  to  ayoid  heat. 

Bhubarb. — ^Nothing  especial  is  required  but  neatness  in  bunch- 
ing, making  the  bundles  as  compact  as  possible.  This  can  be 
best  done  by  first  tying  the  stalks  at  the  foot,  after  which  take 
the  outside  leaf,  arrange  the  others  to  come  inside  and  roll  to 
the  stem,  then  fold  oyer  the  other  half  of  the  leaf  to  the  middle, 
then  complete  the  roll,  which  when  tied  wiU  remain  firm  and 
straight,  eyen  after  becoming  wilted  in  the  market.  I  always 
wash  with  a  hose  and  force  pump  after  bunching  is  done. 

Badishes. — ^The  condition  in  which  they  are  placed  upon  the 
market  has  more  to  with  the  amount  sold,  and  profit  in  their 
culture,  than  most  of  the  yegetables  of  our  gardens. 

They  should  be  of  quick  growth  to  be  first  quality,  and  a 
succession  of  crops  coming  eyery  ten  days  to  be  strictly  first- 
dass,  after  which  the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed  before  the 
purchasers  has  still  more  to  do  with  the  amount  sold. 

Badishes  should  not  be  permitted  to  wilt  after  taking  out  of 
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the  ground,  if  one  wishes  to  enjoy  their  crisp  tenderness  and 
aromatic  flavor,  which  is  practically  unknown  to  most  city  people. 
After  pulling,  they  are  at  once  taken  to  a  cool,  shaded  room, 
where  they  are  bunched,  putting  in  such  a  number  as  the  market 
requires.  With  us,  twelve  to  the  bunch,  of  long  varieties,  and 
nine  of  the  turnip  varieties,  or  half  long. 

In  bunching,  we  select  in  the  b^;inning  the  smallest  for  the 
outside  or  first  in  the  row,  which  are  pressed  firmly  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  with  the  right,  continuing 
to  place  the  radishes  in  position,  making  the  fourth  and  fifth  the 
largest  in  the  bunch,  then  decrease  in  size  to  the  other  side,  until 
we  have  eight  in  number  in  the  row.  Now  place  four  more  upon 
the  top  of  the  eight,  one-third  of  their  length  back,  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  bunch,  and  bind  firmly  with  two  wraps  of  twine, 
and  you  have  a  flat  bunch  representing  an  open  fan. 

With  the  turnip,  or  half  long  radish,  we  use  six  in  the  first 
row  and  three  on  the  top,  making  a  very  attractive  appearance, 
and  showing  each  radish  at  a  glance.  After  they  are  so  bunched 
they  are  at  once  thrown  into  the  tank  of  water,  there  to  remain 
until  wanted  to  pack  for  market.  At  that  time  they  are  stacked 
upon  a  A  shaped  rack,  with  the  roots  standing  out,  tops  next  to 
rack.  The  force  pump  and  hose  are  employed  to  wash  them, 
and  is,  I  think,  the  most  effectual  mode  as  well  as  the  quickest, 
as  the  water  coming  in  contact  with  such  force,  after  the  soaking 
they  have  had,  scours  every  part  of  the  dirt  o£r,  and  at  the  same 
time  completely  rinses  them  under  one  operation.  Two  men  can 
in  this  way  wash  one  thousand  bunches  in  five  minutes,  and  do  a 
better  job  than  twenty  men  in  one  hour  could  accomplish  by  the 
old  way.  Badishes  so  tied-  and  washed,  and  placed  before  the 
citizens  twice  a  day  fresh,  in  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
I  have  sold  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  bunches  per 
day,  beside  my  many  competitors,  at  a  price  which  pays  a  profit 
equal  to  anything  I  can  grow. 

Beets  for  bunching  should  receive  similar  treatment  to  the 
radish ;  they  are  put  up  in  bunches  of  six,  tied  flat  and  washed 
with  hose  after  tying. 

Cabbage. — In  preparing  for  market  I  have  learned  that  if  cut 
in  the  afternoon,  after  having  the  e£fects  of  the  day's  sun,  one 
can  cut  with  more  assurance  of  securing  nothing  but  hard  heads, 
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than  if  cnt  in  the  morning  or  after  a  rain,  when  it  is  apparently 
plump  and  hard,  bat  upon  exposure  becomes  soft  and  worthless. 
Another  point  is  not  to  clean  the  heads  too  close,  as  the  outer 
leaves  will  become  somewhat  bruised  through  transit,  and  if  left 
on  can  be  quickly  removed  in  market,  leaving  the  head  in  per- 
fect order,  and  full  size.  In  packing  for  shipment  the  stem  end 
should  always  face  the  barrel  or  package. 

With  catdiflower,  the  best  preparation  that  can  be  given  to 
enhance  its  value,  after  selecting  nothing  but  good  full  curds,  and 
trimming  the  outside  leaves  back  say  one-half,  is  to  use  tissue 
paper  and  cover  each  curd  and  snugly  tucking  it  under  the  edges 
of  the  curd,  between  it  and  the  leaves,  which  will  hold  it  in  posi- 
tion. This  treatment  should  be  applied  in  the  field  at  such  time 
or  just  before  the  curd  is  ripe,  if  prime  stock  is  secured,  as  it  will 
then  stand  for  some  time  without  discoloring  by  the  sun  but 
remain  solid  and  perfectly  white,  which  is  one  of  its  valuable 
qualities.    Face  all  packages  with  the  butts  in  packing. 

My  experience  with  tomatoes  has  been  such  that  I  would  never 
pick  for  market  while  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  In  addition  to  the 
dirty  and  smeary  appearance  through  handling  at  such  a  time 
they  most  invariably  crack  badly,  and  if  left  standing  a  few 
hours  in  bulk  will  sour  and  become  unsaleable.  Neither  do  I 
favor  picking  or  packing  during  the  heat  of  midday,  as  then  they 
are  usually  the  softest  and  are  damaged  by  handling.  But  take 
the  coolest  part  of  the  day  when  dry  and  you  will  find  your  stool; 
will  pack  nicer,  look  brighter,  stand  transportation  better,  and 
*  remain  in  condition  longer  than  under  any  other  treatment. 

Tomatoes  are  successfully  shipped  from  Bermuda  after  being 
wrapped  in  paper  similarly  to  oranges,  and  we  find  them  in  good 
condition  after  being  off  the  vines  a  month  or  more.  Can  we 
profit  from  this  experience  ?  As  a  rule  we  handle  our  tomatoes 
too  much,  as  we  do  our  potatoes,  which  is  a  criminal  practice 
even  with  them. 

In  shipping  tomatoes  select  best  specimens,  leaving  defective 
and  irregular  stock  at  home  as  culls.  In  packing  face  eJl  tomatoes 
in  the  package  and  as  compact  as  possible,  to  avoid  jostling  dur- 
ing transit. 

In  the  preparation  of  celery  all  depends  upon  how  well  it  has 
been  grown  and  blanched  as  no  after  arrangement  will  amend  for 
the  lack  of  these  qualities. 
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All  green  stems  should  be  trimmed  oS^  leaving  the  blanched 
and  heart  fully  exposed.  In  trimming  o£f  the  roots  a  knife  large 
enough  to  reach  one-quarter  aronnd  the  plant  shonld  be  used  so 
that  four  cats  will  leave  a  perfect  square  of  the  root  one  inch  in 
length  below  the  crown.  In  washing  we  use  the  common  whisk 
broom,  holding  the  stalk  of  the  celery  in  one  hand  by  the  root, 
top  down,  and  brush  with  whisk  and  water  until  clean,  after  which 
it  is  tied  in  bundles  of  two  and  one-half  pounds,  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  stalks  as  are  required  to  weigh  that  amount. 

To  form  a  nice  square  bundle  we  use  a  board  with  pegs  eight 
inches  apart  one  way  and  ten  inches  the  long  way.  Place  the 
stalks  in  this  form  tightly  (two  layers  usually)  and  tie  with  one 
string  tight  around  the  square  butts,  which  will  not  injure  the 
stalks ;  reyolve  the  board  and  tie  another  string  at  the  top.  So 
tied  and  packed  solid,  in  bulk,  kept  from  frost  but  cool,  the  celery 
will  remain  brittle  and  tender  for  weeks. 

While  I  have  omitted  many  of  our  vegetable  crops,  I  fear  I 
have  also  been  too  tedious  in  speaking  of  such  as  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  through  their  preparation  and  packing. 
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BOTANY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE. 


By  Peof.  J.  C   ARTHUR. 


Agrionlture  is  an  art  so  diversified  that  most  of  the  material 
sciences  find  greater  or  less  application  in  its  sucoessfol  prosecu- 
tion. At  the  present  time  no  intelligent  farmer  needs  to  be  told 
that  chemistry  and  entomolc^  are  fundamentally  and  prominently 
associated  with  the  advancement  of  his  calling ;  but  how  about 
botany? 

If  we  consider  agriculture*s  twin  industry,  horticulture,  we  shall 
hear  a  great  deal  about  hybridizing,  the  effect  of  the  graft  on  the 
stock,  the  influence  of  alein  pollen  on  the  resulting  fruit,  the  per- 
manency of  varieties,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  seedmen's  names. 
The  larger  fruits  are  well  classified  and  described,  and  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  manual  of  the  garden  vegetables  sometime  that  will 
enable  one  to  ascertain  the  name  of  any  particular  variety  he  may 
be  growing,  as  the  botanist  turns  to  his  Gray  or  Wood,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  key,  soon  ascertains  the  name  of  the  strange  plant 
he  has  picked  up  in  his  rambles.  In  these  and  many  other  di- 
rections we  find  that  botany  is  a  well  recognized  aid  to  horticul- 
ture. Let  us  briefly  inquire  what  help  the  science  affords  the 
cultivator  of  fields  (leaving  the  gardener  and  orchardist  out  of 
view  for  the  time  being)  and  also  inquire  what  may  be  expected 
from  its  developement  in  the  future. 

It  will  be  well,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
at  present  attached  to  the  term  ''  botany,"  in  order  to  know  how 
much  is  included  in  the  expression  *'  botany  applied  to  agricul- 
ture." 

Doubtiess  some  of  you  may  have  gathered  early  notions  of  the 
science  from  a  study  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Botany ^  an  excellent  work 
in  its  day,  or  perchance  of  that  other  admirable  work,  prepared 
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by  a  citizen  of  joor  own  State,  Eaton's  Botany.  Later  works  of 
the  same  class,  which  have  had  great  and  deserved  appreciation, 
are  those  of  Gray  and  Wood,  and  the  present  state  of  popular 
botanical  thought  may  doubtless  be  justly  ascribed  to  iheir  in- 
fluence in  the  main.  The  botany  of  these  authors  was  to  a  hu^e 
» extent  a  knowledge  of  the  leaves,  the  roots,  the  flowers  and  other 
organs  of  the  plant,  their  shapes  and  appearances,  a  suitable 
vocabulary  for  their  accurate  description,  and  the  proper  devices 
to  enable  one  to  take  an  unknown  plant  in  hand,  and  with  the 
aid  only  of  his  book  to  ferret  out  its  name  and  relationship.  Im- 
portant and  even  indispensible  as  this  form  of  study  has  been  to 
general  science,  it  has  not  yielded  ^fruits  of  commanding  impor- 
tance when  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  most  serviceable  Ameri- 
can work  in  this  vein  is  Darlington's  Agricultural  Botany^  publish-  * 
ed  in  1847,  and  a  dozen  years  afterwards  rechristened  American 
Weeds  and  Useful  Plants^  which  gives  descriptions  of  the  plants  of 
the  farm  and  garden.  Had  the  botany  of  to-day  no  greater  claims 
upon  your  attention  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  appearance  and  properties  of  cultivated  plants,  and  had  I 
nothing  further  to  urge  than  that  it  is  "incumbent  upon  the 
practical  farmer  to  understand  the  true  character  of  those  plants 
which  it  is  his  especial  interest  either  to  cultivate  or  extirpate," 
as  Darlington  puts  it,  I  should  not  have  felt  justifled  in  accepting 
your  invitation  for  an  address. 

But  the  botany  of  the  present  is  more  than  names  and  techni- 
cfikl  descriptions,  it  is  more  than  a  form  of  intellectual  furniture, 
and  challenges  the  attention  of  the  farmer  more  directiy  than 
through  his  love  of  aesthetics  and  refinement ;  it  has,  in  fact,  the 
same  elements  of  utility  that  have  made  entomology  and  chem- 
istry so  important  to  the  cultivator,  and  these  are  elements  of 
profit  and  loss  that  touch  that  sensitive  spot — ^the  pocket-book. 

In  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  a  producer  of  crops  he  deals  with  the 
complex  conditions  and  relations  of  vegetable  life.  With  him  it 
is  a  question  of  securing  the  best  yield  at  the  least  expense,  and 
it  is  to  his  interest  to  consider  all  problems  which  affect  the  result. 
If  we  attempt  to  classify  these  problems,  all  those  which  pertain 
to  the  living  plant  will  fall  under  botany,  and  it  is  in  this  broad 
sense  that  the  term  is  to  be  understood,  when  I  speak  of  "  botany 
applied  to  agriculture." 
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In  the  days  when  agricultural  chemistry  was  in  the  ascen- 
dancy, it  was  seriously  adTocated  that,  so  great  was  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  tiie  time  must  come  when  the  well  informed 
farmer  would  have  his  small  chemical  labratory  stocked  with 
suitable  re-agents  and  apparatus  in  which  he  might  test  the 
quality  of  his  soil  and  learn  what  particular  elements  it  most 
needed  for  the  several  kinds  of  crops  which  he  desired  to  culti- 
vate, and  in  which  he  might  settle  other  weighty  problems  of 
farm  economy.  But  time  has  passed,  and  the  farmer  shows  no 
more  inclination  than  ever  to  add  the  labors  of  a  chemist  to  his 
already  multifarious  duties.  And,  whether  he  fully  apprehends 
it  or  not,  there  really  is  sterling  sense  in  this  refusal  to  turn  chem- 
ist. The  later  developments  of  farm  chemistry  show  that  the 
problems  involved  are  for  the  most  part  much  more  intricate  than 
at  first  supposed,  and  could  the  amateur  hope  to  master  the  diffi- 
culties of  manipulation,  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  command  the 
knowledge  and  the  practice  that  are  required  to  give  assurance  of 
valuable  results.  I  might  even  go  further  and  point  out  that  the 
simple  results  of  chemical  manipulation  are  in  most  cases  not  all 
that  is  wanted ;  they  must  be  interpreted,  and  their-  bearing  on 
practice  clearly  pointed  out.  This  is  really  a  most  difficult  part 
of  the  work,  and  only  the  trained  investigator  can  be  expected  to 
be  successful  at  it. 

But  the  farmer  has  done  better — or  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say,  is  doing  better — than  to  attempt  to  set  up  for  a  private 
chemist ;  he  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  science,  so  that  he  is  able  to  understand  in  most 
oases  what  the  real  investigator  has  to  say,  and  is  often  able  and 
willing  to  reduce  the  results  to  practice,  and  coin  from  the  bul- 
lion of  science  the  dollars  of  personcJ  wecklth. 

What  I  have  said  of  chemistry  and  the  relations  of  chemist 
and  farmer,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  less  familiar  theme  of 
botany.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  farmers  as  such  will  ever 
become  botanists,  and  really  there  is  no  need  of  making  the 
attempt;  but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  farmer 
should  make  himself  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  bo- 
tanical thought  to  be  able  to  grasp  and  apply  practical  deduc- 
tions from  the  science.  He  may  never  know  the  Latin  name  of 
a  single  weed,  but  ought  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  Can- 
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ada  thistle  and  the  harmless  meadow  thistle,  or  between  the  dan- 
gerous poison  iyy  and  the  omamentckl  Virginia  creeper.  He  may 
neTer  be  able  to  adjust  the  focus  of  a  microscope,  but  should 
know  that  the  object  of  the  instrument  is  not  to  make  things 
look  big,  but  to  render  them  distinct ;  one  does  not  long  to  haTe 
a  cat  appear  as  lai^e  as  an  elephant  in  order  to  see  it  well.  He 
may  not  fully  comprehend  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  vegetable  cell,  but  should  know  the  difference  between  the 
inert  and  lifeless  sap  and  the  living  protoplasm,  and  the  very 
diverse  functions  of  the  two.  A  fungus  may  be  something  of  a 
mystery  to  him,  but  it  should  not  be  confused  with  the  injuries 
due  to  heat  and  cold,  or  other  physiccJ  influences. 

This  power  to  understand  without  the  power  to  originate  finds 
its  application  in  every  department  of  life.  We  read  a  novel  by 
Howells  and  appreciate  his  delineation  of  character,  his  subtile 
refinement  of  the  commonplace,  and  may  even  venture  a  suggestion 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  plot,  and  yet  probably  not  one  of 
us  could  write  anything  to  compare  with  it.  We  stimd  before  a 
painting,  and  if  we  have  given  some  attention  to  art,  may  be  able 
to  criticise  it  with  justice,  although  we  never  have  touched  brush 
to  canvas.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  farmer  should  be  familiar 
with  botany — he  should  be  a  connoisseur,  a  botanicckl  critic,  an 
appreciator  of  the  science  and  its  results,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they 
pertain  to  his  interests. 

The  growth  of  science  is  slow.  With  much  toil  and  expendi- 
ture of  time  the  scientist  ascertains  a  new  truth.  There  being  no 
copyright  or  patent  law  for  his  protection,  the  idea  is  shortiy 
public  property,  and  no  one  inquires  how  it  came  to  be  known* 
For  this  reason  the  improvements  in  tillage  derived  from  a  better 
understanding  of  the  plant,  which  have  come  about  so  gradually, 
and  yet  have  wrought  such  matericJ  advancement,  are  not  always 
referred  to  their  legitimate  sources,  and  the  credit  placed  where 
it  should  be — the  laboratory  of  the  botanist. 

'She  relationship  of  plants  has  been  long  and  substantially  de- 
termined. Everyone  knows  that  com  is  one  of  the  grasses,  and 
that  buckwheat,  instead  of  being  a  true  wheat,  is  not  a  very  dis- 
tant cousin  of  the  smartweeds.  The  family  resemblance  is  often 
quite  marked,  even  when  the  habits  and  properties  are  di- 
verse; thus  the  potato  and  the  wild  climbing  nightshade  have 
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a  look  in  the  foliage  aiid  flower  which  the  oarefal  observer  would 
ascribe  to  kinship.  Knowing  that  these  are  indeed  members  of 
the  same  genus,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  poison  which  now 
and  then  develops  in  poorly  grown  potatoes — it  is  a  family  charac- 
teristic. The  ability  to  detect  these  surface  resemblances,  which 
often  have  a  deep  and  far-reaching  significance,  may  sometimes 
stand  the  farmer  in  good  stead,  when  he  has  to  deal  with  an  un- 
familiar crop,  or  newly  introduced  weed. 

The  laws  of  the  hybridity  and  inter-crossing  of  varieties  are  of 
later  discovery,  but  are  well  enough  understood  to  be  of  great  aid 
in  originating  new  forms  that  shall  surpass  the  old  in  some  de- 
sirable quality.  In  connection  with  work  of  this  kind,  the  effect 
upon  the  offispring  of  vigor  and  health  in  the  parents,  or  the  lack 
of  it,  must  receive  attention.  Here  opens  up  the  intricate  theme 
of  the  transmission  of  energy,  and  the  relative  powers  of  the  male 
and  femckle  in  impressing  their  characteristics  upon  the  progeny. 
The  teachings  of  both  practice  and  theory  may  well  be  consulted 
thoroughly  when  the  farmer  desires  to  originate  a  rust-proof 
wheat,  a  variety  of  oats  that  shall  ripen  some  days  earlier  than 
those  at  present  cultivated,  or  a  com  that  shall  give  a  larger  and 
surer  yield. 

The  exact  process  by  which  the  formative  germ  of  one  parent 
is  impr^nated  and  vitalized  by  the  fertilizing  element  of  the 
other  parent,  its  physiology,  its  histology,  its  physics,  which  seem 
almost  transcendental,  all  form  parts  of  an  extensive  problem 
whose  full  solution,  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  ever  to  reach  it,  will 
have  important  bearing  upon  the  farmer's  interests  in  placing 
the  control  of  the  specific  nature  of  his  crops  more  thoroughly 
in  his  own  hands. 

A  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  relating  to  the  microscopic 
structure  of  plants  will  save  one  from  many  erroneous  practices, 
and  keep  him  from  entertaining  preposterous  notions.  The  forms 
of  the  cells,  and  the  nature  and  functions  of  their  contents,  are 
pretty  well  known  to  the  scientist,  and  should  become  a  part  of 
everyday  knowledge  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  occurs  at  pres- 
ent. The  purely  structural  features  form  the  foundation  or 
preparation  for  an  understanding  of  that  lai^e  mass  of  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  grouped  under  the  general  term  of  nutrition. 

The  physiology  of  plants  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
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part  of  botany  to  the  otdtivator.  As  the  doctrine  of  nairition 
and  assimilation  has  taken  form  bj  slow  aooretion,  the  modes  of 
oultivation,  and  the  methods  of  supplying  all  the  neoessajry 
nutriment  for  the  plant,  have  altered  to  conform  with  the  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  plant's  needs.  The  simplest  prob- 
lem was  to  ascertain  how  the  plant  is  supplied  with  water,  by 
what  means  the  water  is  raised  and  distributed  throughout  the 
plant,  the  conditions  which  control  its  CTaporation,  and  especi- 
ally the  part  which  it  performs  in  the  plant's  economy. 

A  misinterpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  root-cap,  which  oc- 
curred in  this  connection,  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the 
pertinacity  of  erroneous  ideas.  Observing  that  the  tips  of  the 
roots  had  a  different  structure  from  the  parts  behind,  it  was  ex- 
plained that  their  office  was  to  suck  in  water  from  the  soil,  and 
they  accordingly  took  the  name  of  spongioles.  Although  it  has 
been  several  decades  since  it  was  fully  established  that  the  tips 
do  not  absorb  water,  but  act  as  cushions  to  protect  the  tender 
tissues  of  the  advancing  root,  yet  the  name  still  lingers  in  agti- 
culturckl  writings,  and  always  with  the  old  fallacious  application* 

Then  there  is  the  more  recent  mistake  of  the  flow  of  sap  in 
up  and  down  currents.  But  the  agricultural  writers  may  well  be 
excused  for  being  behind  the  times  regarding  this  matter,  for  the 
botanists  themselves,  although  fully  aware  that  the  water  moves 
in  the  plant  by  diffusion  and  not  by  flowing  currents,  are  by  no 
means  agreed  just  what  retarding  or  accelerating  influences  the 
several  tissues  of  the  bark  and  wood  exert  on  the  process. 

The  recent  developments  regarding  the  role  of  protoplasm,  the 
exclusively  living  part  of  the  plant,  which  was  discovered  but 
forty  years  ago,  have  in  many  ways  modified  our  ideas  of  the 
transformation  which  converts  the  crude  food  matericJ  taken  in 
by  the  roots  into  the  starch,  sugar,  fiber,  and  other  parts  of  the 
plant  structure,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion of  oranges.  But  cklthough  of  the  gravest  importance  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  vital  processes  carried  on  within 
the  plant,  it  would  consume  too  much  time  to  treat  of  the  matter 
further. 

Probably  no  feature  of  plant  economy  has  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  cultivator  more  fully  than  the  kinds  of  food  which 
best  promote  the  growth  of  the  several  sorts  of  field  crops.    The 
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subject  is  almost  as  mnoh  ohemioal  as  botanical^  and  the  chemists 
haTe  always  taken  the  lead  in  inTestigations  of  this  character; 
jet  there  is  enough  work  for  both.  It  is  often  a  decided  adTan- 
tage  to  look  at  a  problem  from  different  standpoints,  and  while  it 
may  seem  to  the  unscientific  much  like  tweedle-dee  and  tweedle- 
dum, yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  chemico-botanical  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  will  giTe  results  which  will  be  to  some  extent 
different  and  supplementary  to  the  botanico-chemicckl  treatment  of 
it,  and  the  two  taken  together  will  be  more  complete  than  either 
alone.  The  fertilizer  interests,  with  their  lai^e  investments  of 
capital,  the  commerce  which  has  sprung  up  as  a  necessary  con- 
comitant, and  the  control  stations — ^the  forerunners  of  the  more 
comprehensive  experiment  stations — ^all  owe  their  origin  and  suc- 
cessful developement  to  a  marked  degree  to  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge regarding  plant  nutrition.  As  the  plant  lives  upon  inorganic 
elements,  for  the  most  part,  the  study  of  its  food  is  lai^ely  a  sub- 
ject for  pure  chemistry.  But  in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  very  recent 
investigations  show  that  the  thread  of  inquiry  takes  us  again 
into  botany,  for  it  is  fairly  well  demonstrated  that  nitrification  in 
the  soil  is  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  vegetable  germs,  or 
microbes,  that  may  be  grown  in  artificial  media,  and  their  life 
history  and  activi^  determined. 

The  new  science  of  bacteriology  deals  with  such  minute  bodies 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  their  real  relation  to  the  rest 
of  animate  nature.  But  even  if  individuckl  bacteria  are  the  small- 
est of  living  things,  their  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature 
is  commensurately  great.  In  the  one  item  alone  of  supply- 
ing nitrogen  to  plants,  they  merit  extensive  study  by  those  who 
are  worldng  in  the  field  of  agricultural  science.  This  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  however,  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  found  applicable  in  directions  of  which  we  now 
know  little  or  nothing. 

But  if  the  farmer  has  mastered  the  needs  of  his  crops  and  the 
means  of  supplying  them,  if  he  has  sufficiently  familiarized  him- 
self with  the  structure  and  development  of  the  plant  to  intelli- 
gently follow  the  discoveries  of  the  investigator  and  to  direct  his 
own  efforts  at  improved  methods  of  culture,  he  has  still  one  great 
lesson  to  learn  coming  within  the  domain  of  botany — ^he  must 
known  how  to  fight  the  host  of  fungus  parasites  which  enter  his 
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fields,  and  in  the  shape  of  msts,  smuts,  molds,  and  rots,  levy  a 
heavy  tax  upon  his  well  directed  efforts.  As  these  foes  are  in 
large  part  microscopic,  and  have  ways  of  growth  and  reproduc- 
tion quite  unlike  those  of  higher  plants,  a  knowledge  of  their 
nature  and  habits  diffuses  itself  slowly  among  those  who  do  not 
give  them  special  attention. 

But  if  the  advancement  of  knowledge  is  slow,  it  is  sure. 
Necessity  lends  a  strong  impulse  to  improvement.  The  causes 
which  impel  the  Eastern  farmer  to  carefully  gather  and  store  his 
straw  and  cornstalks,  and  is  gradually  bringing  the  Western  man 
to  do  the  same,  although  he  now  scatters  them  to  the  wind,  will 
eventually  compel  attention  to  improved  methods  of  counteract- 
ing the  losses  from  fungus  parasites.  If  you  ask  what  these 
methods  are  to  consist  in,  the  answer  must  be  that  many  of  them 
are  yet  to  be  discovered.  In  the  case  of  smut  in  oats,  estimates 
based  upon  actual  computation  in  the  field  have  placed  the  loss, 
under  average  circumstances,  at  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  possi- 
ble crop.  As  the  total  yield  of  oats  in  the  United  States  in  1879 
is  given  at  over  four  hundred  millions  of  bushels  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  actual  loss  in  the  country  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  This 
loss  can  be  readily  prevented  by  soaking  the  seed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  for  some  hours  before  sowing.  Here  we  have 
a  case  of  preventable  loss,  which  really  is  very  great,  and  yet  one 
which  in  general  is  supposed  to  be  so  small  as  to  be  unimportant. 
This  evidently  arises  from  the  inconspicuousness  of  the  smutted 
heads  and  the  lack  of  keen  observation. 

The  case  well  illustrates  the  need  of  more  popular  knowledge  re- 
garding this  class  of  plant  mckladies.  There  are  not  many  fungus 
disorders  which  yield  so  readily  to  preventive  treatment  as  the 
smut  of  oat ;  even  so  close  a  relative  as  com  smut  baffles  aU 
attempts  at  controlling  it,  and  its  study  [is  beset  with  special 
difficulties,  for  up  to  the  present  time  so  simple  a  matter  as  the 
way  in  which  the  fongus  gains  entrance  to  the  com  plant  has  not 
been  found  out,  although  several  investigators  have  attempted  its 
solution. 

Having  now  touched  upon  some  of  the  points  wherein  botany 
comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  agricxdturist,  I  desire  to  say  a 
word  on  the  necessity  for  giving  aid  to  botanical  research.  For 
much  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  physiology  and  pathology 
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of  plants  we  are  indebted  to  German  investigatorB,  and  of  late 
years  especially  to  German  experiment  stations.  The  rise  of 
agrionltural  ooUeges  and  experiment  stations  in  this  country,  al- 
though still  in  their  infancy  and  in  some  cases  under  imperfect 
management,  has  awakened  thought  upon  the  subject  of  scientific 
investigations  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturist.  In  the  advance- 
ment which  is  surely  to  come,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  bot- 
anist's part  will  be  overlooked  on  account  of  inadequate  apprecia- 
tion of  his  true  field  of  research,  although  the  importance  of  bot- 
any entitles  it  to  go*hand  in  hand  with  chemistiy ;  according  to 
present  views  one  could  scarcely  commend  it  more  highly. 

For  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  work  the  botanical  inves- 
tigator needs  to  be  supplied  with  laboratories,  and  with  apparatus 
of  which  much  is  necessarily  expensive,  also  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  his  restdts  in  field  culture.  The  topics  for  investi- 
gation are  various,  such  as  the  definition,  description  and  classi- 
fication of  varieties,  to  give  precision  to  the  nomenclature  of 
crops,  and  save  the  cultivator  from  being  imposed  upon  with  old 
varieties  under  new  names,  an  important  work  which  has  yet 
barely  been  begun ;  the  study  of  forage  plants,  their  adaptation 
to  soil  and  to  feeding,  and  the  introduction  of  new  kinds ;  the 
origination  of  improved  varieties ;  the  study  of  the  best  condi- 
tions for  the  plant's  full  development,  including  its  relation  to 
the  air,  the  soil,  the  climate,  etc. ;  the  vast  field  of  plant  diseases 
— the  topics  are  endless,  and  their  importance  to  practiced  agri- 
otdture  incalculable.  Let  the  farmer  see  to  it  that  proper  provi- 
sion be  made  in  some  way  for  their  solution. 
17 
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OUR  EXPERIMENT  STATION, 

ITS  PAST,   PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  WORK. 


By  Dr.  A.  T.  NEALE,  Chemist,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  N»w 

Brunswick. 


The  topic  assigned  me  bj  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Board  is  "  The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  its 
past,  present  and  prospective  work." 

In  1874  the  Qovemor  of  Connecticut  signed  the  bill  which  es- 
tablished the  first  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  this  country. 
This  bill  was  intended  to  offer  its  advocates  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  an  Experiment  Station  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ing community. 

The  appropriation  was  very  small — twerUy-eight  hundred  dol- 
lars only.  It  was  stipulated,  moreover,  that  this  amount  should 
be  used  solely  for  salaries ;  working  expenses  were  to  be  paid 
from  the  private  purse  of  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  at  that  time  propri- 
etor of  the  American  AgricvUurisL 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  whose  work  during  many  years  previous 
had  paved  the  way  to  this  station,  found  that  his  health  would 
not  allow  him  to  enter  actively  into  the  work  of  development ; 
consequently  his  pupil,  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  director  without  pecuniary  compensation. 

Under  his  management  the  utility  of  this  station  was  clearly 
demonstrated,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  its  appropriation  was 
largely  increased.  Meanwhile  Prof.  Johnson's  health  had  been 
restored  ;  the  duties  of  the  director  then  naturally  fell  upon  his 
shoulders  and  the  Connecticut  Station  was  reoi^anized  upon  its 
present  basis,  without  however  undergoing  any  noticeable  changes 
in  its  policy  or  line  of  work. 
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In  1877  the  North  Oarolina  Station  was  established,  its  work  at 
first  being  ahnost  identical  with  that  already  found  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  New  England  farmers. 

In  March,  1880,  the  Legislature  of  this  State  passed  the  bill 
founding  our  Station  and  defining  its  duties  to  be  the  promotion 
of  scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  unimproved  lands. 

As  was  perfectiy  natural,  the  executive  ofiScers  of  this  Station 
were  influenced  by  the  successful  work  of  the  older  institutions, 
and  consequentiy  the  mold  in  which  the  Connecticut  and  North 
Oarolina  Stations  had  been  cast  was  borrowed  and  used  in  New 
Jersey,  its  use  being  properly  acknowledged  in  our  first  annual 
report. 

The  demand  at  this  time  was : 

Ist.  For  practical  work. 

2nd.  For  necessary  work  which  farmers  could  neither  do  them- 
selves nor  afford  to  pay  for  personally. 

3rd.  For  work  equally  valuable  to  all  sections  of  the  State. 

The  available  funds  permitted  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory,  in 
which  anaysee  of  fertilizers,  fodders  and  feeds  could  be  made,  and 
data  thereby  secured  for  properly  answering  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  quality  and  use  of  those  products. 

This  work  fulfills  all  of  the  above  conditions.  It  is  practical, 
it  is  work  which  farmers  can  neither  do  nor  afford  to  have  done 
at  private  expense,  and  it  is  equally  useful  to  all  sections  of  the 
State.  The  demands  for  it  have  steadily  increased,  and  the 
questions  involved  have  been  more  and  more  sharply  defined. 

The  details  of  the  first  six  years  have  been  recorded  in  annual 
reports  and  frequent  bulletins,  and  may  therefore  be  assumed  to 
be  within  easy  reach.  A  portion  of  the  seventh  year's  work  has 
also  been  already  published,  and  all  of  it  will  soon  appear  in  its. 
lawful  form.  In  describing  the  development  of  this  station,  it 
will  therefore  be  my  aim  to  avoid  details  as  much  as  possible. 

The  records  show  that  this  station  may  be  regarded  as  a 
detective,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  an  inveetigator. 

THE  STATION  AS  A  DETECTIVE. 

At  first  it  was  evident  that  many  of  our  farmers  desired  detec- 
tive work  principally,  frauds  in  fertilizers,  in  particular,  being  the 
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field  which^station  offioials  were  specially  desired  to  investigate. 
These  frauds  were  sometimes  of  one  kind,  sometimes  of  another- 
Now  and  then  the  guaranteed  analysis  of  a  brand  was  practically 
kept,  but  snch  exorbitant  chaises  were  made  for  it,  that  the  in- 
tent to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  consumer's  lack  of  infor- 
mation seemed  almost  apparent.  Generally,  however,  the  fraud- 
consiflted  in  overcharging  and  at  the  same  time  breaking  the 
guarantees,  entailing  thereby  a  loss  to  consumers  in  two  direc- 
tions. 

1st.  In  their  failure  to  receive  a  return  for  their  money. 

2nd.  In  losing  the  crop  which  the  missing  plant  food  might 
have  saved. 

The  State  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  fertilizers  recd'gnize  only 
the  question  of  delivering  a  product  of  guaranteed  quality  and 
provides  penalties  for  failure  to  keep  such  guarantees. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  Station  has  published  and  cir- 
culated widely  the  guaranteed  analysis  of  every  brand  of  com- 
plete fertilizers  which  it  has  been  able  to  secure  in  this  State.  It 
has  also  published  its  own  analysis  of  these  brands,  side  by  side 
with  the  manufacturer's  guarantees ;  giving  consumers  every  op- 
portunity to  see  for  themselves  which  dealers  invariably  made 
good  their  promises. 

The  gradual  development  of  this  work  is  interesting.  In  1880 
twenty-four  samples  only  of  complete  fertilizers  were  secured. 
In  successive  years  the  number  steadily  increased,  being  as  fol- 
lows': Forty  in  1881,  forty-seven  in  1882,  sixty-two  in  1883, 
seventy-six  in  1884,  one  hundred  and  seven  in  1885,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  in  1886.  The  rapid  increase  in  '84,  '85 
and  '86  was  due  to  the  efficient  work  of  prominent  farmers  in 
many  sections  of  the  State,  who  made  it  their  business  to  act  as 
Station  agents  and  personally  sample  all  brands  sold  in  their  dis- 
tricts. The  names  of  these  gentlemen  are  published  in  the  bul- 
letins and  reports,  and  are  guarantees  of  tiie  thoroughness  with 
which  this  work  has  been  done. 

The  resxdt  has  been  that  great  care  is  now  exercised  by  manu- 
facturers to  secure  a  good  reputation  for  keeping  guarantees.  As 
the  last  bulletin  shows,  many  succeed  in  doing  this,  while 
some,  evidently  more  through  carelessness  than  by  design,  deliver 
excessive  amounts  of  one  ingredient  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
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element.    A  relatively  small  number,  fonr  per  cent,  only,  failed 
last  year  in  all  respects  to  keep  their  pledges. 

THE  STATION  AS  A  TEAOHEB. 

A  very  lai^e  amount  of  work  is  done  which  finds  no  place  in 
published  reports,  but  still  exerts  marked  influence  upon  indi- 
vidual farmers.  This  consists  in  answering  by  mail  all  sorts  of 
inquiries  regarding  agricultural  work. 

Certain  definite  lines  of  instruction  have  however  been  steadily 
followed  by  the  Station  ever  since  its  oi^anization.  These  lines 
include — 

1.  Publications  regarding  the  sources  and  quality  of  the  crude 
stock  used  by  fertilizer  manufacturers. 

2.  Statements  relating  to  their  market  value. 

3.  Plans  of  field  trials  for  studying  their  agricultural  values. 

4.  The  chemicfikl  composition  of  various  fodders  and  feeds. 

5.  The  practical  use  which  farmers  may  make  of  fodder  and 
feed  analysis. 

THE  SOtJBOES  AKD  QUALITY  OF  OBUDE  STOCK. 

Years  ago  "patent**  fertilizers  were  regarded  by  farmers  as 
mysterious  products,  sometimes  valuable  and  sometimes  worth- 
less. Traces  of  this  air  of  mystery  are  at  times  still  visible.  As 
a  rule,  however.  New  Jersey  farmers  can  now  talk  quite  as  under- 
standingly  about  muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  nitrate  of  soda,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  &c.,  as  they  can  about  wood,  ashes,  bam  yard 
manure  and  similar  familiar  products.  The  Station's  bulletins 
and  reports  have  explained  the  sources  of  these  supplies — ^the 
modes  of  preparation  employed,  their  chemical  composition  and 
the  proportions  in  which  they  must  be  mixed  in  order  to  make 
the  so-called  patent  or  complete  fertilizer. 

In  this  line,  too,  the  study  of  the  Station's  development  is  of 
interest. 

The  first  annual  report  contains  a  single  sample  only  of  crude 
stock,  all  demands  at  that  time  being  apparentiy  for  detective  work. 
In  1881  fifty  samples  were  analyzed ;  in  1882,  fifty-six ;  in  1883, 
eighty-two  ;  in  1884,  seventy-five ;  in  1886,  eighty-three ;  in  1886^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 
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Farmers  who  have  read  these  reports  know  perfectly  well  how 
maoh  potash  there  is  in  the  muriate,  how  mnoh  in  kainit  and 
how  mnoh  in  the  ordinary  snlphate.  They  know  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  commercial  snlphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
soda  and  can  compare  the  different  brands  of  acid  phosphates  in 
order  to  determine  which  carries  most  ayailable  phosphoric  acid. 
This  stndy  of  course  naturally  inyolyes  a  discussion  of  commer- 
cial yaluations. 

THE  OOKMEBCIAL  yAIiUE  OF  FEBTIUZEBS. 

An  analysis  shows  simply  the  number  of  pounds  of  potash, 
nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid  present  in  one  hundred  pounds  of 
a  fertilizer.  This  is  useful  but  is  not  su£Bicient  for  practical  pur- 
poses ;  such  analysis  must  be  supplemented  by  information 
regarding  the  commercial  yalue  or  market  prices  of  a  pound  of 
each  of  these  elements. 

This  demand  has  been  supplied  by  schedules  of  yaluations 
published  early  each  spring  by  seyeral  of  the  eastern  experiment 
stations.  Such  schedules  haying  been  accompanied  in  the  past 
by  statements  and  examples,  showing  how  consumers  can  calcu- 
late for  themselyes  a  fair  market  price  for  any  brand,  before  pur- 
chasing it.  This  work  has  eyidently  borne  fruit,  for  letters  now 
on  file  at  the  Station  relate  how  farmers  haye  refused  to  purchase 
for  themselyes,  and  haye  sayed  neighbors  from  financial  loss  by 
proying  that  a  certain  brand,  eyen  if  it  were  as  good  as  its  guar- 
antee demands,  could  not  be  worth  one-half  of  the  price  asked 
for  it. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  weapon  of  this  kind  in  a  farmer's  hand 
should  be  regarded  with  decided  suspicion  by  trayeling  salesmen, 
and  that  efforts  of  all  kinds  should  be  made  to  duU  its  edge,  or 
better  still,  put  it  in  some  safe  place,  where  no  accidents  can  be 
caused  by  it.  It  is,  howeyer,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  seyeral 
reputable  manufacturers  that  they  haye  recently,  in  public  print 
and  in  priyate  letters,  taken  their  stand  with  many  of  the  farmers' 
clubs  in  this  State  in  insisting  that  schedules  of  prices  shall  be 
prepared  and  used  by  the  stations,  claiming  only  the  justice  of 
such  modification  as  can  result  only  in  mutual  benefit  to  con- 
sumers and  producers. 

The  history  of  the  deyelopment  of  these  schedules  in  this 
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State  can  be  briefly  written.  In  1880  and  1881  the  price  lists 
compiled  by  Prof.  Johnson  were  used.  In  1882  this  Station  had 
accumulated  considerable  information,  both  from  its  analyses  of 
crude  stock,  and  from  its  study  of  retail  prices,  drawn  direct  from 
the  offices  of  the  principal  manufacturers.  The  weekly  whole- 
sale quotations  of  prices  published  by  a  trade  journal,  the  OtZ, 
Paint  and  Drug  B&parter^  of  New  York  City,  also  afforded  a  large 
amount  of  very  valuable  data. 

This  Station's  information  was  compared  with  that  secured  by 
the  stations  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  a  schedule  was 
adopted  to  be  used  in  these  three  States  during  the  season  of  1883. 
In  1884  a  similar  course  was  followed.  Durii^  this  year  the  use 
made  of  the  schedules  and  the  comparisons  drawn  by  fanners 
from  the  published  bulletins,  began  to  be  felt  by  the  trade. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  estimated  values  were  misunderstood — 
that  farmers  thought  that  when  the  Station  estimated  the  com- 
mercial value  of  a  brand  at  $40,  it  guaranteed  a  return  of  $40  at 
least  to  the  consumer.  Parmers  know  well  enough  that  when 
corn  is  quoted  at  forty-five  cents  a  bushel  no  one  guarantees  that 
forty-five  cents  worth  of  pork  or  milk  or  beef  will  certainly  be 
produced  from  it.  In  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he 
needs  this  com,  and  also  knows  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  forty-five  cents  will  doubtless  be  recovered  with  a  high 
rate  of  interest  on  the  investment.  So  with  fertilizers,  a  brand 
valued  by  the  Station  at  $40  may  be  used  by  one  man  and  never 
return  him  the  amount  invested ;  the  same  fertilizer  used  by 
a  neighbor  may  pay  for  itself  and  yield  a  satisfactory  profit  at 
the  close  of  the  first  season.  The  Station  simply  says  that  the 
market  price  of  that  brand  should  be  approximately  $40.  Its 
agricultural  value  to  the  farmer  will  depend  largely  upon  his  own 
skill  and  business  ability. 

In  1885  it  was,  however,  decided  that  a  more  definite  sche- 
dule should  be  prepared,  and  after  due  consideration  the 
stations  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  de- 
cided to  publish  a  list  which  should  give  the  value  of  a  pound 
of  nitrogen,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  potash,  in  crude 
stocks,  leaving  out  of  the  consideration  the  cost  of  mix- 
ing these  materials  into  complete  manures  and  of  preparing 
this  product  for  shipment.    Schedules  prepared  upon  this  plan 
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have  been  used  for  two  years.  When  these  prices  have  been  ap- 
plied to  complete  fertilizers  the  result  has  been,  estimated  values 
several  dollars  lower  than  the  retail  prices  which  are  charged 
even  by  the  leading  manufacturers.  These  differences  simply  in- 
dicate the  cost  of  mixing  and  bagging  complete  fertilizers  and 
show  whether  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  consumers  to  mix 
crude  stock  for  their  own  use  than  to  buy  it  already  mixed. 

This  kind  of  schedule  was  warmly  praised  at  first  by  one  or 
two  manufacturers  and  several  of  the  farmers'  clubs  in  the  State 
have,  by  vote,  signified  their  desire  that  it  shall  be  continued 
without  modification.  One  or  two  thoughtful  men  have  suggested 
that  this  plan  should  be  supplemented  by  learning  what  it  costs 
to  mix  and  bag  fertilizers  and  adding  this  amount  to  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  plant  food  present.  For  instance,  if  $35  is 
found  to  be  the  market  value  of  the  plant  food  contained  in  a  ton 
of  fertilizer,  publish  that  fact,  but  in  the  adjoining  column  of  the 
table  indicate  that  it  costs  three  or  four  dollars  additional  to  mix 
this  food  and  bag  it  for  shipment,  making  the  ton  ready  for  use 
stand  the  producer  at  $38  or  $39.  This  suggestion  is  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Still  working  as  a  teacher  the  Station  has  furnished 

PLANS    OF    FIELD  TRIAM    FOR    STUDYING   THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUES 

OF    FERTILIZERS. 

After  a  farmer  has  learned  what  fertilizers  are  made  from,  and 
knows  how  to  protect  himself  from  losses  in  purchasing  them,  he 
has  still  in  very  many  cases  to  learn  how  to  select  and  use  them 
profitably.  Field  trials,  personally  conducted,  will  probably 
afford  him  the  most  reliable  information  on  this  point. 

Wherever  the  Station  has  been  able  to  find  men  interested  in 
this  work,  it  has  entered  into  an  agreement  in  which  it  promises 
to  furnish  a  plan  for  the  experiment  and  the  necessary  fertilizers. 
It  stipulated  in  addition  to  pay  a  small  fee,  in  return  for  which 
the  farmer  on  his  side  promises  to  isolate  for  four  years  one  acre 
of  his  farm  upon  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  conducted.  He 
promises  further  to  plough,  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops 
from  this  acre  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  to  report  the  results 
promptly  in  writing  to  the  director  of  this  Station.  A  number 
of  such  trials  have  been  under  observation  for  four  years,  the 
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same  fertilizers  having  been  used  annnally  upon  com,  oats,  wheat 
and  grass.  Summaries  of  the  results  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
report. 

In  several  cases  good  reasons  have  caused  an  experiment  to  be 
abandoned  after  two  or  three  years  work ;  in  one  such  case,  how- 
ever, the  farmer  recently  stated,  with  considerable  quiet  satisfac- 
tion, that  he  had  learned  what  to  buy  and  had  recovered  all  that 
he  had  invested  in  fertilizers,  with  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent, 
interest  upon  the  investment. 

This  line  of  work  is  the  most  promising  now  in  progress  and 
it  is  hoped  that  in  due  season  it  will  be  considerably  extended. 

THE  OHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF   FODDEBS  AND  FEEDS. 

This  is  another  field  in  which  this  station  has  acted  as  teacher. 

A  chemist  can  separate  a  fodder  or  feed  into  five  distinct 
classes  of  compounds.  If  he  bums  it  the  well-known  ash  is  left, 
all  of  which  has  been  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  plant ;  it  is 
made  up  largely  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  &c.  The  oily 
matter  can  also  be  thoroughly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
plant  and  is  called  crude  fat.  Methods  are  known  for  isolating 
the  material  from  which  paper  is  made ;  this  material  is  called 
crude  fiber.  The  well-known  compounds  starch  and  sugar,  which 
with  a  number  of  similar  bodies  are  grouped  as  carhhydrates  can 
also  be  easily  isolated.  The  fifth  class  is  called  crude  proteins ;  it 
includes  all  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  in  a  plant  and  is  used 
in  the  bodies  of  herbivorous  animals  as  lean  meat,  cheese,  &o.,  is 
used  in  the  human  body. 

No  plant  grows  without  containing  compounds  which  represent 
each  and  every  one  of  these  classes.  The  amounts  of  these  com- 
pounds vary  widely  in  different  plants,  rye  straw^  for  instance, 
containing  forty  per  cent,  of  crude  fiber  and  therefore  is  an 
excellent  material  for  paper  makers.  Cotton  seed  and  linseed 
meal  on  the  other  hand  may  contain  forty  per  cent,  of  crude  pro- 
teine  and  therefore  be  sought  particularly  for  food.  Bye  straw, 
however,  does  not  always  contain  the  same  amount  of  crude  fiber; 
its  composition  depends  upon  many  conditions,  varying  with  soil, 
climate,  and  dates  of  harvesting.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  every 
other  fodder  and  feed. 

Chemists  of  experiment  stations  are  constantly  aiming  to  deter- 
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mine  the  average  oomposition  of  plants  at  all  stages  of  growth 
and  under  all  conditions  liable  to  exist  All  of  our  reporte  oon- 
tain  such  analyses  but  the  one  for  1886  shows  that  a  special  effort 
was  made  that  year  to  determine  the  average  composition  of 
feeds  only,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found  upon  our 
market.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  samples  were  obtained  from 
all  sections  of  the  State  and  analyzed,  tabulated,  averaged  and 
compared  with  the  results  of  similar  work  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  This  year  eighty-five  samples  of  fodders  ordy  have  been 
secured  in  a  similar  manner ;  their  analyses  will  be  published  in 
the  annual  report. 

WHAT  PRAOnCAL  USE  OAN  BE  MADE  OF  THIS  ANALYSIS. 

The  solid  excrements  from  animals  consist  principally  of  un- 
digested food,  and  like  fodders  and  feeds,  the  excrements  may  be 
separated  into  the  five  classes,  viz ;  crude  fat,  crude  fiber,  crude 
proteine,  carbhydrates,  and  ash. 

A  comparison  of  the  weight  and  analysis  of  the  food  eaten  with 
the  weight  and  analysis  of  the  excrement  voided  will  therefore 
give  accurately  the  amount  of  proteine,  fat  and  carbhydrates  di- 
gested. Such  trials  have  been  frequently  made  and  the  results 
repeatedly  obtained  which  show  that  a  cow,  for  instance,  utilizes 
daily  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  proteine,  four-tenths  lbs.  fat  and 
thirteen  lbs.  of  carbhydrates  in  the  production  of  a  normal  flow 
of  milk.'  It  has  further  been  shown  that  the  proteine  and  fat 
may  be  taken  either  from  bran,  from  linseed  or  cotton  seed  meal, 
while  the  carbhydrates  can  be-  drawn  from  cornstalks  or  straw. 
Thus  waste  products  from  the  flour  mill  and  oil  work,  if  properly 
mixed  with  waste  products  from  the  farms,  can  be  substituted  for 
hay  and  com  meal,  and  economically  manufactured  into  meat  and 
milk.  This  is  the  practical  use  which  farmers  may  make  of  feed 
and  fodder  analysis. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  theories  of  stock-feeding 
and  practicij  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  calculated  rations, 
have  been  published  by  the  Station  in  several  reports,  especially 
in  that  for  the  year  1885. 

THE  STATION  AS  AN  INVESTIGATOB. 

Thus  far  the  Station  has  been  regarded  as  a  detective  and  as  a 
teacher.    It  remains  to  examine  its  work  as  an  investigator. 
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An  inyestigator  is  sapposed  to  study  new  subjects,  develop 
new  processes  and  untangle  and  explain  knotty  questions.  The 
Station's  work  in  this  field  has  been  limited,  not  because  of  a  lack, 
either  of  question  or  of  inclination  for  this  duty,  but  solely  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  demands  made  upon  it  for  work  lying  in 
the  field  of  the  detective  and  teacher. 

Time  has  been  found  however — 

1st.  To  investigate  questions  relating  to  ensilage. 

2d.  To  study  the  fitness  of  certain  sections  of  this  State  for 
sorghum  and  the  possibility  of  successfully  using  this  plant  for 
sugar  making. 

3d.  To  examine  the  fairness  of  our  State  fertilizer  law,  which 
practically  prohibits  the  use  of  certain  forms  of  phosphoric  acid. 

ENSILAGE. 

When  the  excitement  over  ensilage  was  at  its  height  it  was 
deemed  advisable  for  the  Station  to  carefully  test  some  of  the 
claims  made  by  enthusiastic  advocates  of  this  process.  An  ex- 
periment was  therefore  carried  oul^— 

1st.  To  determine  the  relative  losses  of  food,  which  occur 
when  com  fodder  is  preserved  in  silos  and  in  stacks. 

2d.  To  ascertain  the  value  for  milk  production  of  dried  com 
fodder  compared  with  com  ensilage. 

The  results,  briefly  expressed,  were— 

1st.  That  tiie  losses  of  food  incidental  to  each  method  were 
practically  identical. 

,  2nd.  When  the  rations  contained  the  same  amount  of  digestible 
food,  ensilage,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  had  no  more  influence  on 
milk  yields  than  dried  fodder  com. 

Later  a  more  elaborate  experiment  was  devised  to  compare  a 
field  com  crop,  including  stalks  and  ears,  with  a  crop  of  ensilaged 
fodder  com. 

The  result  was — 

In  quality  the  digestible  food  in  com  meal,  dried  com  stalks 
and  ensilaged  fodder  com  was  of  equal  value  for  milk  pro- 
duction. 

In  quantity  of  digestible  food  and  in  the  expense  incurred  in 
gathering  and  preserving  it  the  balance  was,  at  that  time, 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  field  com. 
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Detailed  accounts  of  the  aboye  experiments  are  published  in 
reports  for  1882, 1883,  and  1884. 

SOBGHUM. 

One  duty,  prescribed  by  the  law  which  founded  our  Station,  is 
the  development  of  unimproved  lands. 

The  attempt  made  by  a  company  of  Philadelphia  capitalists  ta 
establish  a  sugar  plantation  in  Cape  May  county  offered  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  fitness  of  the  soil  of  that  portion  of  the 
State  for  this  crop,  the  late  falls  in  this  county  being  very  favor- 
able for  the  sugar  industry. 

Field  experiments  devised  by  the  Station  have  shown  that  more 
than  twenty  tons  of  rich  cane  can  be  grown  per  acre  upon  that  plan- 
tation. Hard  work  has  also  been  done  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  extracting  the  sugar  from  this  crop,  and  of  secur- 
ing it  in  merchantable  form.  This  work,  during  the  past  season, 
has  resulted  successfully  and  a  ton  of  stripped  and  topped  cane 
has  been  made  to  yield  eighty-five  pounds  of  raw  sugar  and  ten 
gaUons  of  molasses,  this  cane,  too,  being  poorer  in  sugar  than 
that  of  any  previous  crop. 

All  details  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  publication  in  bul- 
letin XU,  which  will  be  mailed  within  two  or  three  days. 

THE  STATE  FEBTILIZEB  LAW. 

The  latest  question  forced  upon  the  station  is  :  The  fairness 
of  our  fertilizer  law,  which  practically  forbids  the  sale  of  certain 
forms  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  State.  This  law  was  passed  in 
1874  and  provides  that  the  chemist  shall  determine,  that  portion 
of  phosphoric  acid  which  is  soluble  in  disiiUed  water  ;  that  portion 
which  dissolves  in  neutral  solutions  of  citrate  of  ammonia  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  one  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit^  and  that 
portion  which  is  insoluble  in  both  of  the  above  named  fiuids. 

The  phosphpric  acid  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  that  which 
dissolves  in  citrate  of  ammonia  at  one  hundred  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, has  been  found  again  and  again  to  be  practically  of  the  same 
agricultural  value.  Claims  have,  however,  been  made  that  the 
temperature  of  the  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia  should  be 
raised  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit.    By  this 
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means  a  larger  amount  of  phosphoric  can  be  dissolved  and  the 
yalne  of  the  snper-phosphate^  to  the  producer,  materially  in- 
creased. The  change  in  the  method  has  been  adopted  in  all 
States  save  New  Jersey  and  pressure  has  been  exerted  to  cause 
our  State  to  follow  this  example. 

In  studying  this  question  a  phosphate,  known  as  phosphoral, 
was  secured,  which  yields  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  so  called 
^  ayailable  "  phosphoric  acid  when  analyzed  according  to  our 
State  law,  but  yields  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  ''  available  '* 
phosphoric  acid  when  examined  according  to  the  method  adopted 
in  other  States ;  this  method  being  simply  to  work  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  instead  of  at  one  hundred 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Field  trials  have  therefore  been  made  and  several  are  still  in 
progress,  to  determine  whether  the  phosphoric  acid  in  phosphoral 
is  assimilated  by  growing  crops.  Some  trials  have  indicated  that 
it  is  valuable,  others  show  that  it  is  not,  and  all  indications  point 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  best  to  study  this  matter  closely  and  allow 
the  State  law  to  remain  unchanged,  at  least  for  the  present. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  our  Station  has  been  a  detec-- 
tive,  a  teacher  and  an  investigator.  In  doing  this  I  have  briefly 
told  the  story  of  its  past  and  present.  To  closely  fellow  my  topic 
I  am  now  bound  to  speak  of  its  prospective  work. 

I  know  that  many  men  think  that  experiment  stations  should 
work  as  investigators  only,  leaving  the  work  of  teacher  to  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  schools,  and  passing  detective  duties  over  to 
proper  officers  of  the  law.  Theoretically  I  too  entertain  this 
view ;  practically,  however,  I  know  that  it  will  probably  be  years 
before  this  can  be  done.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  iJiat  in  the 
immediate  future  our  work  will  resemble  that  of  the  present  and 
the  past.  Any  well  digested  question,  involving  the  interests  of 
the  agricultural  public,  will  be  carefully  examined  and  if  possible 
thoroughly  investigated. 
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THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW. 


By  WILLIAM  R.  WARD. 


The  European  sparrow,  or  house  sparrow  (^JringiZla  domesticus) 
is  found  throughout  all  the  Eastern  continent,  pairticularlj  in  the 
northern  countries,  eastward  into  Siberia,  and  southward  to  the 
north  of  Africa  and  of  India. 

In  its  approaches  to  man  it  has  but  little  timidity,  and  we  find 
it  equally  at  home  in  our  large  cities  and  in  the  quietude  of  the 
country. 

I  will  notice  some  of  the  prominent  characteristics  in  its  life. 
It  is  inconveniently  familiar — selecting  for  its  nest  and  home  our 
iTy-covered  churches,  and  our  vine-coyered  porticos,  under  the 
eaves  of  our  houses,  over  window  caps,  behind  blinds,  and  driving 
out  from  every  bird  house  and  tree  crotch  our  loved  and  familiar 
friends,  the  blue  bird,  wren,  phebe,  robin  and  cat  bird,  by  whom 
these  places  have  been  occupied  for  years.  These  places  of  abode 
are  used  for  the  several  broods  that  are  produced  in  succession 
during  the  breeding  season,  which  is  prolonged  over  the  entire 
summer. 

While  living  in  such  close  proximity  to  our  homes,  their  inces- 
sant and  monotonous  notes  are  fatiguing  to  the  ear.  Its  pugi- 
listic characteristics  are  very  prominent,  and  we  might  admire 
their  persistency  in  their  effort  to  conquer  one  another  by  open 
bill  to  bill  exhibitions,  upon  our  h^hways,  were  it  not  that  their 
experience  in  family  feuds  only  leads  to  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer the  other  birds — driving  them  from  our  gardens  and  fields, 
where  they  are  so  much  needed.  We  have  all  noticed  the  with- 
drawal of  our  familiar  birds,  as  the  sparrows  have  appeared, 
therefore  we  have  "  enter  sparrow,  exit  other  birds.'* 

Twenty  odd  years  ago  quite  a  large  number  of  these  birds  were 
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imported  and  set  free  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  with  the  antici- 
pation that  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  and  familiarized  them- 
selves with  their  surroundings,  they  would  live  upon  the  insect 
and  their  larvsB  which  infested  the  shade  trees.  It  was  hoped 
that  they  would  destroy,  or  if  not  destroy  diminish,  the  insects 
which  were  injuring  these  trees. 

They  did  not  at  this  time  stay  in  the  park,  but  having  their 
own  way  left  in  a  body  and  settled  in  Jersey  Oity  and  Hoboken, 
where  as  early  as  the  year  1865  they  were  quite  numerous.  From 
there,  and  from  this  time,  they  spread  and  increased  with  marvel- 
ous rapidity,  until  now  they  can  be  found  in  many  of  our  Eastern, 
Middle,  Southern  and  Western  States. 

The  importers  of  these  birds  evidently  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
popular  feeling  against  them  in  European  cities,  for  at  this  very 
time,  or  soon  after,  their  ravages  were  so  great  upon  the  grain 
interests  of  Europe  that  a  bounty  was  offered  for  their  destruc- 
tion. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  imported  these  birds  were 
ignorant  of  their  habits  and  their  most  favorite  diet,  presuming 
that  they  subsisted  lai^ely  upon  insects. 

Our  present  prejudice  against  the  sparrow  is  justly  founded. 
We  have  paid  dearly  for  the  experience  we  have  had  and  the 
lesson  taught  us  is  that  the  insect  is  little  sought  after  and 
destroyed,  but  that  great  damage  is  done  to  our  ripening  grain 
and  seeds,  and  many  first  buds  are  destroyed. 

Dr.  Isaac  P.  Trimble,  of  Newark,  in  the  year  1866,  said 
before  the  Farmers*  Club  of  New  York:  "The  Eaglish 
sparrow  differs  from  our  other  sparrows,  being  larger  and 
more  greedy,  but  he  is  not  an  insect-eating  bird  by  nature. 
He  will  eat  insects  when  he  cannot  get  seed,  but  not  aU  kinds  of 
insects  or  worms.  He  is  fond  of  millers  and  devours  many  kinds 
that  are  injurious  to  trees,  but  the  big  hairy  and  tufted  worms  he 
does  not  Uke.  They  have  been  found  very  effective  in  ridding 
our  city  parks  of  the  measuring  worm,  but  this  pest  was  also 
assailed  by  another  enemy,  a  parasite  that  kills  him  by  the  mil- 
lion. As  an  insect  eater  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo  is  worth  a 
dozen  sparrows,  for  he  will  eat  the  most  hairy  worms  and  mis- 
chievous insects,  but  he  is  shy  and  suspicious  in  his  habits.  For 
my  part  I  do  not  think  we  should  displace  all  our  native  songsters 
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in  favor  of  a  European  bird.  We  have  killed  and  driven  away 
our  feathered  friends,  many  of  whom  are  better  protectors  of 
fruit  than  the  English  sparrow.  Our  ends  can  be  as  well  gained 
by  cultivating  and  protecting  the  birds  we  have  as  by  impor- 
tation." 

The  Indiana  Farmer  writes :  "  With  much  trouble  we  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  sparrow^  from  our  cornice,  where  they  had 
made  their  roosts.  They  betook  themselves  to  the  thick  shade 
of  a  box  elder  tree  that  stood  near  by,  and  found  a  comfortable 
summer  roost.  Anon,  the  tent-caterpillars  came  and  ''  jumped 
their  claim."  But  the  sparrows  did  not  resent  it,  and  the  two  oc- 
cupants dwelt  together  in  unity.  The  result  is,  that  the  insects 
have  stripped  the  tree  of  its  leaves,  and  the  poor  sparrows  are 
without  a  shelter,  and  when  it  rains  they  make  a  pitiful  twitter- 
ing, but  they  meekly  endure  their  wrongs.  O,  the  love  of  the 
sparrow ;  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  caterpiller." 

The  Prairie  Farmer  writes :  "  This  lively  little  fellow  has 
elicited  considerable  discussion  for  two  or  three  years  past.  His 
family  increases  so  rapidly  that  most  of  our  large  towns  and  cities 
are  already  quartering  his  progeny,  likewise  his  ''  cousins  and  his 
uncles  and  his  aunts"  and  their  descendants  in  large  numbers.  In 
regard  to  whether  these  birds  are  a  benefit  or  an  injury,  the 
weight  of  argument  thus  far  has  gone  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
a  desirable  acquisition. 

They  are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  driving  away  almost  every 
other  bird  that  comes  within  their  reach,  or  attempts  to  build  its 
nest  in  their  vicinity.  But  the  most  serious  count  in  the  indictment 
against  them  is  the  injury  they  do  to  fruit ;  not  so  much  to  the  fruit 
itself,  but  to  the  bushes  and  trees  during  the  winter.  A  case  in  point 
has  recently  come  under  observation.  Mr.  J.  Newhall,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  has  hitherto  been  an  advocate  of  the  English  sparrow, 
and  frequently  defended  them  in  the  public  prints,  but  he  has  had 
an  experience  with  them  the  past  winter  which  has  cooled  his 
admiration.  He  has  a  red  currant  patch  to  which  the  sparrows 
paid  great  attention.  Curiosity  led  him  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, when,  to  his  surprise  and  consternation,  he  found  every  bush  ^ 
entirely  denuded  of  every  fruit-bud  as  clean  as  if  they  had  been 
rubbed  down  with  leather-gloved  hands — ^not  a  bud  left.  Further 
investigation  showed  that  his  Glass'  seedling  plums  were  nearly 
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stripped  of  every  bud  also,  and  his  May  Duke  cherries  were  con- 
siderably damaged.  Mr.  Newhall  now  thinks  that  if  these  spar- 
rows increase  in  the  same  ratio  for  the  next  three  years  as  they 
have  in  the  past  three,  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  small 
fruits  in  Toronto." 

From  the  Gardener's  Chronicle — ^An  Englishman's  view  of  the 
sparrow ; 

*'  Would  that  the  ''  hot  blasts  of  indignation ''  had  the  power  to 
rid  the  gardeners  of  such  winged  vermin  as  sparrows  and  some 
other  birds.  I  can  endorse  all  that  can  be  said  against  that  worst 
of  all  winged  vermin,  the  unspeakable  sparrow.  The  unusual 
severity  of  last  winter  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  sparrows 
in  this  district,  for  there  are  countless  multitudes.  Eat  caterpil- 
lars, indeed !  Any  one  looking  at  the  gooseberry  bushes  in  this 
district  would  become  an  unbeliever  in  such  works  of  charity  by 
a  sparrow. 

They  are  content  only  with  the  best  of  com  and  dainties  from 
the  kitchen  garden,  then  scent  their  bills  with  sweet-scented 
flowers." 

I  quote  from  the  proceedings  of  our  State  Horticultural 
Society's  report  two  years  since  : 

''If  there  is  in  this  State  one  immitigated  nuisance  it  is  the 
English  sparrow.  They  are  becoming  so  troublesome  that  we 
ought  to  do  something  to  protect  ourselves.  They  are  not  an 
insectivorous  bird,  but  destroy  an  immense  quantity  of  small 
fruit.  Last  year  my  currant  bushes  had  to  be  covered  to  prevent 
their  ravages.  It  is  not  only  this  but  they  will  go  and  pick  off 
every  bud  from  the  fruit  trees.  I  think  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  should  take  some  action  towards  abolishing  this  un- 
mitigated nuisance." 

The  discussion  that  took  place  last  year  at  the  State  Board 
meeting,  upon  this  subject,  was  all  against  the  sparrow,  and  the 
strongest  sentiments  expressed  that  they  must  have  no  protec- 
tion— that  they  must  go.  Also  a  resolution  protesting  against 
any  repeal  of  the  act  passed  by  our  Legislature  in  1885,  grant- 
ing the  privil^e  to  destroy  the  sparrow  at  any  time. 

The  country  has  up  to  the  present  time  suffered  from  loss  of 
grain,  the  city  garden  from  loss  of  fruit.  Perhaps  many  have 
wondered  of  late  why  there  are  so  many  barren  buds  upon  the 
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trees  and  vines,  and  so  many  branches  vnih  the  bnds  entirely 
destroyed. 

The  time  has  come  in  which  economy  must  be  practiced  in  all 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  leaks  stopped  and  the  largest  results 
planned  for,  with  the  least  expense. 

The  index  finger  points  not  to  increased  acreage,  as  prices  de- 
cline, and  our  grain  products  are  more  widely  thrown  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Old  World,  but  sound  logic  seems  to  point  to  our 
National  Government,  which  is  a  ''  Government  for  the  people.'* 
It  has  in  the  past  aided  very  materially  the  agrictdturist,  and 
that  justly,  for  the  prosperity  of  our  nation  is  very  closely  allied 
to  agriculture. 

It  has  checked  the  ravages  of  disease  among  cattle  by  National 
laws,  and  lai^e  sums  of  money  have  been  paid  in  diagnosing  the 
various  diseases,  and  in  recommending  remedies  and  treatment  for 
disease.  It  has  aided,  by  scientific  investigation,  in  studying 
insect  life,  finding  out  what  is  beneficial,  neutral  and  detrimental 
to  plant  growth  and  development,  for  example,  the  enemies  and 
diseases  of  the  cotton,  orange,  grape  and  other  plants  and  fruits. 

It  is  now  looking  with  favor  to  the  establishing  of  experimental 
stations  in  connection  with,  or  under  the  direction  of,  our  already 
established  Agricultural  Colleges  or  stations  throughout  our 
country. 

Our  horticultural  interests  have  at  last  been  recognized  by  the 
General  Government  in  creating  a  division  of  pomology  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  passed  last  year,  but  though  an  insufficient 
provision  was  made  for  its  support,  yet  it  is  a  step  in  advance, 
and  in  the  right  direction.  And  why  should  not  a  government  aid 
any  industry  whose  annual  production  exceeds  a  hundred  million 
dollars  of  value  ?  Are  we  asking  too  much  for  special  National 
laws  to  be  passed  to  destroy  the  sparrow? 

The  State  will  not  remedy  the  evil,  for  only  where  the  sparrow 
has  made  itself  known  as  a  great  evil  can  beneficial  laws  be 
passed.  Unity  of  action  seems  the  only  effective  remedy  and 
that  must  be  by  National  legislation. 

We  might  create  a  law  which  would  hold  in  check  the  evil,  and 
a  premium  might  be  paid  (through  the  Justices  of  the  State  or 
some  official)  to  encourage  their  destruction  by  shot  or  snare, 
but  even  then  if  laws  were  not  enacted  in  the  surrounding  States 
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to  destroy  the  sparrow,  we  would  be  obliged  to  continue  our  work 
of  destruction  indefinitely. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  held  in 
this  building  a  few  weeks  since,  the  question  was  again  brought 
up  (it  has  grown  to  be  an  annual  subject,)  "  What  are  the  best 
measures  to  recommend  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest?"  A 
committee  of  two  was  appointed  to  unite  with  a  like  committee 
from  this  Board,  to  formulate  plans  best  adapted  for  the 
sparrows'  destruction,  and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  same  by 
the  proper  authorities. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATOES. 


By  NOAH  W.   PARCELL. 


TO    TEST    THE    QUALITY,  TIME    OP     BIPENING,    PB0DUCTIVENE88,    AND 
ALSO  THE  BEST  YABIETY  TO  GBOW  FOB  MABEET. 


The  soil  in  which  the  potatoes  were  grown  is  heavy  with  clay 
subsoil,  underlaid  with  shale,  and  so  situated  that  the  water  from 
heavy  rains  soon  runs  off.  It  had  been  in  com  three  years  pre- 
vious to  planting  it  with  potatoes.  In  November,  1886,  after  the 
com  had  been  taken  off,  ten  two-horse  loads  of  bamyard  manure 
were  spread  broadcast  per  acre  and  plowed  in.  The  spring 
following  (1886)  the  ground  was  again  plowed  and  the  following 
compost,  composed  of  six  hundred  pounds  of  bone  dust,  three 
himdred  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  two  tons  of  stable  manure 
and  two  tons  of  earth,  mixed  together  under  cover  and  turned 
until  it  ceased  to  heat,  was  applied  broadcast  per  acre  and  har- 
rowed in.  The  rows  were  marked  out  with  a  Darnell  marker, 
three  feet  apart  and  five  inches  in  depth.  The  seed  pieces  were 
cut  from  smooth,  medium  sized  potatoes,  one  eye  on  a  piece, 
rolled  in  plaster  and  dropped  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Early  Ohio,  which  were  cut  two  eyes 
on  a  piece  and  dropped  twelve  inches  apart.  They  were  then 
covered  with  two  inches  of  earth,  and  Forrester's  Potato  Fertil- 
izer spread  about  one  foot  in  width  on  the  row,  at  the  rate  of 
one  thousand  two  hundreds  poimds  per  acre,  and  covered  with  a 
plow  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  over  the  potatoes.  This  was  done  the 
29th  of  April.  The  13th  of  May  they  were  harrowed  lengthwise 
of  the  row  with  the  Thomas  harrow,  leaving  the  rows  a  little 
rounding.    As  soon  as  the  potatoes  could  be  seen  in  the  row  they 
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were  plowed  with  a  cabbage  plow  from  the  row,  as  dose  as  pos- 
sible and  deep,  then  inunediatelj  plowed  to  the  row  to  prevent 
the  roots  of  the  potato  from  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  son. 
The  CTiltiTator  was  then  run  between  the  rows  once  a  week  nntil 
the  last  of  Jnne,  when  thej  were  hoed  by  hand  and  hilled  with  a 
moulding  plow.  The  vines  were  Paris-greened  twice.  There  was 
one  row  of  each  variety  fonr  hnndred  feet  in  length.  In  digging, 
there  was  one  hundred  feet  in  length  measored  in  the  middle  of 
the  row  of  each  variety.  The  potatoes  were  dug  and  left  to  dry, 
so  that  no  dirt  wonld  stick  to  them.  They  were  then  weighed 
and  the  calculation  made  what  the  yield  would  be  per  acre  in 
bnshels,  counting  sixty  pounds  to  the  bnshel,  with  the  following 
results: 

Time  o(  Blpenlog.         Held. 

Early  Ohio 106  days.  282  bns. 

Early  Vermont 116  "  242    « 

Beauty  of  Hebron 112  "  256    " 

Watson's  Seedling 116  "  346    " 

Lee's  Favorite 112  "  846    " 

Rosy  Mom 112  "  278    " 

Early  Rose 120  "  346    " 

Queen  of  the  Valley 125  "  366    " 

American  Magnum  Bonnm 120  "  176    " 

Vermont  Champion 125  "  263    " 

Mammoth  Pearl 125  «  242    " 

Burbank 125  «  396    « 

White  Star 125  "  292    " 

White  Elephant 130  "  343    " 

St.  Patrick. 125  "  307" 

O.K.  Prolific 126  "  459" 

Late  Rose 126  "  336" 

Early  Maine 120  "  858    « 

Pearl  of  Savoy ; 116  "  346    " 

Chicago  Market 120  "  280    " 

Jumbo 123  "  399    " 

American  Giant 125  «  846" 

Peerless 125  "  368" 

Empire  State 125  "  350    " 

Rural  Blush 130  "  387    " 

Thorbom 125  "  368    " 
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There  were  fractional  parts  of  a  bushel  in  nearly  every  case, 
which  I  have  omitted.  I  will  here  state  that  I  think  if  I  had  cut 
the  American  Magnum  Bonnm  two  eyes  on  a  piece,  and  dropped 
them  twelve  instead  of  fifteen  inches  apart,  the  yield  wonid  have 
been  much  larger. 

By  referring  to  the  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  1886,  page  127,  any  person  can,  if  they  wish,  com- 
pare the  time  of  ripening  and  the  yields  of  1884,  and  also  of  1886, 
with  the  last  (1886,)  except  that  I  have  added  a  few  varieties  each 
year  for  the  purpose  of  testing  them.  I  did  not  weigh  the  small 
potatoes  separately,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  accurately,  but  the  pro- 
portion was  very  smalL  All  of  the  different  varieties  were  smooth 
and  free  from  scab,  except  the  White  Elephant ;  they  were  rough 
and  scabby.  I  think  the  quality  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  the  best 
of  all  the  varieties.  Early  Vermont,  Watson's  Seedling,  Lee's  Favor- 
ite, Bosy  Mom,  Early  Bose,  Late  Bose,  Early  Maine,  Pearl  of  Savoy, 
and  Chicago  Market  are  so  nearly  alike  in  quality  this  year  that 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  person  to  tell  one  from  another 
after  they  were  cooked.  The  Early  Ohio,  as  grown  in  my  soil, 
has  never  been  very  good  in  quality,  while  in  other  localities  it 
has  been  excellent.  It  is  the  earliest  in  ripening  of  any  potato 
that  I  grow.  Queen  of  the  Yalley,  Burbank,  White  Star,  St. 
Patrick  and  Bund  Blush  are  good  late  potatoes.  The  quality  of 
Vermont  Champion,  Mammoth  Pearl,  Magnum  Bonum,  White 
Elephant,  O.  K.  Prolific,  American  Qiant,  Peerless  and  Empire 
State  do  not  suit  me. 

By  referring  to  last  year's  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all 
of  the  varieties  were  ripe  in  a  less  number  of  days  from  the  time 
of  planting  this  year  than  they  were  last ;  also  that  the  yield  was 
less,  owing  in  part  to  the  dry  weather  in  August,  which  prema- 
turely killed  the  vines,  and  the  soil  having  been  in  com  three 
years  previous  was  not  as  light  and  friable  and  in  as  good  condi- 
tion to  grow  potatoes  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  planted 
in  com  only  one  year. 

Potato  Hot. — Some  varieties  rotted  more  than  others.  As 
nearly  all  of  it  occurred  while  they  were  in  the  ground,  I  could 
only  form  an  opinion  when  we  were  digging  as  to  its  extent. 
There  was  no  rot  to  speak  of  after  they  were  dug.  The  White 
Elephant  lost  by  rot  twenty-five  per  cent.,  Queen  of  the  Valley 
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twenty,  Yermont  Champion  twenty.  Mammoth  Pearl  twenty. 
Beauty  of  Hebron  fifteen,  Early  Ohio  ten,  Chicago  Market  five. 
Of  the  remaining  yarieties  not  more  than  two  percent.  O.  K. 
Prolific  and  Early  B>ose  were  more  free  from  rot  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lai^e  per  centage  of  rot  mate* 
rially  diminished  the  yield  in  several  of  the  yarieties.  In  the 
same  field,  adjoining  the  first  named  plot,  the  land  was  fertilized, 
the  potatoes  out,  dropped  and  covered,  the  cultivation  done  in 
the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  that  instead  of  twelve  him- 
dred  pounds  of  chemical  fertilizer  applied  per  acre,  there  was  six 
hundred  pounds.  The  variety  of  potato,  Early  Hose ;  the  yield, 
two  hundred  and  ninety  bushels  per  acre,  so  that  I  think  for  pro- 
ductiveness, time  of  ripening  and  quality,  we  have  no  better 
potato  for  market  than  the  Early  Hose. 
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Gentlemen  : — ^Another  ojole  has  passed,  and  again  the  fanners 
of  our  State  have  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the  yarioos 
matters  of  importance  connected  with  our  trade,  to  gain  wisdom 
from  those  who  have  had  experience,  to  impart  knowledge  to  our 
fellow  farmers,  and  by  our  united  action  advance  the  interests  of 
all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

With  this  purpose  in  view  your  Committee  have  endeavored 
throughout  the  year  to  watch  over  your  interests,  and  at  all  times 
to  be  ready  to  lend  assistance  where  opportunities  offered. 

We  have  held  ten  meetings  during  the  year,  and  one  or  more 
members  attended  the  various  meetings  of  the  county  boards, 
when  sufficient  notice  was  given. 

We  believe  these  boards  are  becoming  more  useful  as  the 
farmers  are  now  beginning  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  are  aid- 
ing in  making  them,  as  was  originally  designed,  adjuncts  and 
assistants  to  this  Board.  The  only  drawback  we  have  encoun- 
tered is  that  on  the  question  of  finance,  and  we  believe  that  our 
appropriation  should  be  so  increased  that  we  might  apportion 
to  each  coimty  board  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  their  running  ex- 
penses. With  this  object  in  view,  and  to  correct  the  conflicting 
sections  of  our  present  law,  and  also  to  make  more  clear  the 
method  of  obtaining  our  funds  from  the  State  Treasury,  your 
Committee  have  drafted  a  law,  which,  during  this  session,  will  be 
submitted  to  you  for  such  action  as  you  think  best. 

The  first  important  business  claiming  our  attention  after  the 
last  annual  meeting  was  the  passage  of  the  Oleomargarine  Bill, 
as  offered  by  Senator  McBride,  with  some  amendments.  The 
bill  became  a  law  March  ,  1886,  and  the  Inspector  appointed 

under  its  provisions  will  report  to  you  on  its  value  and  usefulness. 
(See  page  211,  report  of  1885). 
19 
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The  resolntion  on  Weights  and  Measnres,  referred  io  this 
Oommittee,  was  forwarded  to  Senators  Sewell  and  McFherson, 
with  a  request  that  they  would  give  it  their  careful  attention.  It 
was  found  afterwards  that,  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  a  bill 
would  have  to  be  oarefuUj  prepared,  and  all  the  necessary  data 
and  detailed  statistics  gathered.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Dr. 
Cook,  who  has  not  yet  been  able  to  report. 

A  copy  of  the  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  improper  use  of  the 
title  "Duroo  Jersey  Swine  "  (page  72,  report  of  1885)  was  sent  to 
Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  and  also  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  but 
we  have  not  been  informed  as  to  the  action  taken  on  them. 

The  memorial  offered  at  the  last  session  on  'Tork/*  ''Contagious 
Diseases  "  and  "  on  making  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  a 
Cabinet  Officer  "  (page  255,  report  of  1885)  were  properly  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  our  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Washing- 
ton, from  most  of  whom  we  received  replies.  The  memorial  on 
"  Pork  "  was  printed  in  the  "Congressional  Becord,'*  a  copy  of 
which  is  engrossed  on  our  minutes. 

In  order  to  better  preserve  our  records,  and  that  valuable  ru- 
ports  which  are  received  in  exchange  may  be  made  available  to 
the  farmers  of  our  State,  and  that  we  may  have  our  collections  of 
grains,  grasses,  woods,  minerals,  &c.,  where  the  public  may  be 
benefitted,  your  Committee  waited  upon  the  Building  Commis- 
sion of  our  new  State  Capitol,  and  obtained  from  a  majority  of 
that  Board  assurance  that  they  would  encourage  the  setting 'aside 
of  suitable  rooms  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  governing  this  Board  the  fol- 
lowing apportionments  were  made,  based  on  the  value  of  the 
several  reports,  viz : 

State  Horticultural  Society. $260 

Burlington  County  Board • 60 

Camden  County  Board 40 

Cumberland  County  Board 30 

Essex  County  Board 30 

Gloucester  County  Board 10 

Hunterdon  County  Board 30 

Mercer  County  Board 50 

Middlesex  County  Board 10 
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Monmouth  County  Board 40 

Union  Comity  Board 40 

Total,  $580 

An  exoellent  report  receiyedfrom  the  Egg  Harbor  Agrionltnral 
Society  had  to  be  passed,  as  they  were  not  the  connty  board ; 
sinoe  then  we  are  pleased  to  report  a  new  board  organized,  and 
in  good  working  condition. 

Morris  County  Board  has  also  reviyed,  and  is  with  us  this  time. 

A  new  board  has  been  oi^anized  in  Sussex,  that  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  great  yahie  to  the  State,  and  to  the  farmers  of 
that  section. 

The  Somerset  County  Agricultural  Society  has,  under  the  pro- 
yisions  of  our  laws,  become  a  county  board. 

Salem  County  Board  was  organized  soon  after  our  last  annual 
meeting,  and  is  doing  good  work.  This  makes  two  new  boards 
and  two  boards  reorganized,  a  total  of  fifteen  county  boards  en- 
titled to  receiye  their  proportion  of  this  year's  appropriation. 

Belieying  that  our  State  had  a  larger  crop  of  hay  than  most 
other  States,  our  Secretary  was  directed  to  correspond  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  yarious  State  Boards,  and  obtain  statistics  of 
the  condition  of  the  following  crops,  yiz :  hay,  com,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  apples  and  pears.  The  replies  were  tabulated  and  pub- 
lished in  some  of  our  newspapers,  but  not  showing  the  scarcity 
in  this  crop  that  we  had  anticipated  it  was  not  giyen  wide  dis- 
tribution. We  are  conyinced  that  this  department  might  be  made 
of  much  greater  yalue  to  our  farmers  and  undoubtedly  you  will, 
ere  long,  deyise  means  by  which  it  may  supply  such  information. 

Becognizing  the  yalue  of  experiment  stations  we  forwarded  to 
our  members  in  Congress  petitions  urging  the  passage  of  House 
Bill  No.  2933,  known  as  the  Hatch  Bill.  We  also  forwarded  to 
each  county  board  similar  petitions,  asking  them  to  take  action. 

Our  annual  address  will  be  deliyered  by  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Hatch,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  present 
House  of  Bepresentatiyes,  and  a  farmer  of  large  experience. 

Burlington  County  Board  haying  requested  an  address  by  the 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Hurd  we  haye  set  apart  the  second  eyening. 
Other  speakers  haye  also  kindly  consented  to  be  with  us  and 
address  you  on  yarious  topics  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and 
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we  trost  all  may  be  able  to  glean  facts  that  ma j  be  of  interest 
and  yalue  in  future  life,  but  we  would  again  urge  every  individual 
to  take  part  in  all  the  disoussions  and  business  of  the  Board. 
Bespeotfully  submitted, 

ExEOunvE  CloionTTEE,  1886. 
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BEGOBD  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH    AS    TO    THE    CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES   OF  ANIMALS. 


Onr  last  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriotiltare  contained 
the  records  of  oases,  etc.,  to  February,  1886.  During  that  month 
no  new  outbreaks  occurred,  but  some  chronic  cases  were  disposed 
of.  We  were  able  to  release  neigrly  all  herds  from  quarantine  soon 
after.  In  March  our  new  cases  were  entirely  confined  to  Burlington 
county,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  case  in  an  interior  town  in 
Monmouth  county.  In  this  month  there  were  outbreaks  in  two 
herds.  In  April  a  serious  outbreak  occurred  in  Warren  county, 
near  Hackettstown.  Several  animals  were  slaughtered  but  the 
disease  did  not  spread  to  other  herds.  One  case  also  occurred 
in  Salem  county.  During  the  summer  the  State  was  unusually 
excepted  from  the  disease. 

Nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Oeneral  Qoyemment  had 
ordered  special  inyestigations  in  this  State  and  that  parts  of  the 
State  had  been  thoroughly  yisited  under  its  direction,  they  &iled 
to  discover  additional  cases.  In  most  of  the  herds  above  referred 
to  inoculation  was  practiced  and  with  good  success. 

At  the  date  of  August  2d,  1886,  only  one  herd  was  held  in 
quarantine  (Camden  county). 

July  29, 1886,  D.  E.  Solmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Washington,  called  a  conference  of  those  in  chaise  of 
contagious  diseases  of  animals  in  the  chief  States  in  which 
contagious  pleuro-pnemuonia  had  occurred.  The  occasion  of 
this  conference  was  the  fact  that  an  appropriation  had  been 
made  and  authority  given  by  the  General  Government  to  confer 
with  the  authorities  in  the  respective  States,  with  a  view  of  aid- 
ing more  directly  in  the  suppression  of  pleuro-pneumonia.    The 
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conference  led  to  the  issuing  of  a  circular  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  After  some  correspondence  and  a  confer- 
ence with  his  Excellency,  the  G-ovemor,  who  was  especially  ad- 
dressed as  in  charge  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  in  be- 
half of  the  Board,  and  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  we  found 
ourselves  unable  to  accept  all  the  terms  suggested  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  The  correspondence  is  on  file.  It  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  this  Board  to  be  able  to  accept  the  more  active 
co-operation  of  the  General  Government  at  a  time  when  no  acute 
case  of  the  disease  is  believed  to  have  recently  occurred  in  the 
State.  It  would  never  have  been  di£Bicult  entirely  to  eradicate 
the  disease  from  our  midst,  if  only  we  could  have  been  protected 
from  incursions  from  other  States.  The  General  Government  is 
now  especially  active  in  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
we  have  reason  to  hope  a  more  complete  and  permanent  riddance 
than  could  be  secured  by  the  actiqn  of  any  single  State. 

Beports  of  hog  cholera  and  Texas  cattie  fever  in  Burlingtou 
county  were  investigated  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  early 
in  September  by  Dr.  Miller,  but  proved  to  be  exaggerated.  Dr. 
Hilyard,  of  Mt.  Holly,  reported  to  us  an  undoubted  case  of  Texas 
fever,  the  diagnosis  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  post  mortem  ex- 
amination— and  the  herd  quarantined. 

Early  in  September  there  occurred  an  alarming  importation  of 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  into  the  townships  of  Burlington 
county  adjacent  to  Mt.  Holly. 

A  stock  dealer  purchased  seventy-two  bob-veal  calves  of  very 
inferior  grade  that  were  for  sale  at  the  Sixtieth  Street  Stock  Yard^ 
New  York,  for  about  two  cents  per  pound.  It  appears  that  it  is 
common  in  Burlington  county  for  farmers  to  purchase  young 
calves  thus  and  fatten  them  upon  their  milch  cows.  Soon  after 
purchase  some  of  these  calves  were  either  sick  or  not  thriving. 

An  examination  led  Dr.  F.  B.  Hilyard  to  suspect  pleuro-pneu- 
monia. The  diagnosis  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  Board.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  quarantme  the  herds  of  some  fifteen  farmers 
and  to  look  up  all  the  calves  that  had  been  sold.  Dr.  Hilyard  with 
great  activity  and  promptness  succeeding  in  finding  their  locali- 
ties. All  sick  or  ailing  ones  were  immediately  destroyed  and  all 
that  had  been  fattened  were  traced,  so  that  in  less  than  ten  days 
after  the  first  knowledge  of  the  exposure  nearly  all  had  been  dis* 
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posed  of.  The  others  were  immediately  sought  for  and  foimd 
and  all  that  remained  destroyed.  As  the  exposure  had  not  in  all 
cases  been  general,  the  length  of  quarantine  has  varied.  Early 
in  October  we  had  outbreaks  in  three  herds  near  Mt.  Holly,  from 
this  imported  infection. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  a  drove  of  store  cattle  was 
brought  to  Freehold  and  sold  among  the  farmers  of  that  vicinity. 

Sickness  and  some  deaths  occurring  occasioned  much  alarm  as 
it  was  supposed  to  be  pleuro-pneumonia.  A  post-mortem 
examination  was  made  of  one  of  the  bullocks  slaughtered.  The 
enlarged  spleen  and  the  disease  of  the  intestinal  glands  and  the 
ulcers  in  the  intestinal  track  showed  the  disease  to  be  Texas 
fever.  A  temporary  quarantine  was  instituted  until  it  was  be- 
lieved that  any  danger  of  communication  was  past. 

On  October  1st  we  had  in  all  about  twenty-four  herds  in  quar- 
antine, more  than  at  any  one  time  for  the  last  five  years,  yet  in 
no  single  case  had  it  arisen  except  from  the  new  and  fresh  impor- 
tation of  cattle.  In  no  case  did  any  of  the  old  herd  become 
a£Fected,  as  no  doubt  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  exposure 
been  more  constant. 

Early  in  October  we  found  it  necessary  to  quarantine  four 
herds  in  Gloucester  county,  and  one  herd  in  Salem  county,  on 
account  of  an  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  from  some  pur- 
chases made  in  the  Philadelphia  stock  yards.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  farmers  who  buy  unknown  stock  and  choose  to  put  it  at  once 
with  their  herds.  So  long  as  this  is  done,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  State  should  pay  for  such  carelessness.  An  outbreak  also 
occurred  m  Yerona,  in  Essex  county,  by  which  a  farmer  lost  three 
cows  in  one  night  and  another  had  to  be  killed.  The  herd  was 
small  and  the  disease  did  not  extend  to  adjoining  farms.  The 
cows  were  sick  several  days  before  any  notice  was  given.  The 
distribution  of  calves  in  Burlington  county  was  followed  with  an 
outbreak  in  several  herds — so  that  several  cattle  had  to  be  killed 
and  the  herds  inoculated. 

During  the  month,  we  requested  the  Hudson  County  Board  of 
Health  to  use  the  funds  received  by  them  from  cattle  permits  for 
skilled  veterinary  inspection.  Feeling  the  need  of  such  oversight 
they  went  beyond  this  and  ordered  a  general  inspection  of  dairies 
by  a  veterinarian.    As  a  result  two  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
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were  reported  to  ub  and  the  herds  qoarantined.  One  proved  to 
be  a  different  disease. 

Some  scattered  oases  of  glanders  occurred  during  the  month 
and  the  animals  were  destroyed. 

Hog  cholera  was  reported  this  month  in  a  few  localities  in  Ber- 
gen, Burlington,  Essex  and  Warren  counties. 

During  November  we  continued  to  have  much  trouble  from  the 
introduction  of  calves  into  Burlington  county.  Also  two  or  three 
herds  were  affected  from  another  outside  purchase.  By  some 
accident  or  securement  of  imperfect  virus,  inoculation  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  some  eight.  The  particulars  will  be  presented  by  Dr. 
Hilyard  and  Dr.  Miller  in  their  part  of  the  report.  A  careful 
study  of  the  cases  and  the  collection  and  consideration  of  them 
by  our  assistants  and  myself  made  it  clear  that  it  did  not  dis- 
credit genuine  inoculation,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  inoc- 
ulation under  the  best  circumstances  may  entail  a  loss  of  about 
two  per  cent. 

There  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Oeneral  Government 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  States  in  a  plan  by  which  it  should 
have  more  decided  jurisdiction  and  then  pay  for  slaughtered  ani- 
mate. The  terms  presented  did  not  commend  themselves  to  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  to  this  Board.  They 
were  also  declined  by  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
no  arrangement  was  made  in  New  York  State. 

Delaware  and  Maryland  having  no  adequate  laws  of  their  own 
practically  yielded  entire  control  to  the  General  Government. 
There  is  certainly  need  of  some  adjustment  of  the  relations  which 
the  General  Government  is  to  bear  to  the  States  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals.  Where  it  has  seen 
fit  to  place  at  our  command  aid  in  any  emergency,  it  has  been 
found  of  service,  but  the  efforts  of  two  authorities  moving  forward 
independently  of  each  other  do  not  succeed  welL 

During  December  there  was  no  increase  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
save  that  the  herd  of  Stacy  Taylor,  in  Burlington  county,  had 
several  cases.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  full  control  of  the  serious 
outbreak  in  Burlington  county.  Further  particulars  will  be  shown 
by  the  reports  of  the  various  veterinary  inspectors. 

The  revised  law  as  to  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals  en- 
acted by  the  last  Legislature  is  here  appended : 
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An  act  conoeming  contagions  and  infections  diseases  among  ani- 
mals, and  to  repeal  certain  acts  relating  thereto. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  That  in  case  any  contagions  or  infections 
disease  shall  appear  or  be  snspected  to  exist  in  any  locality  in 
this  State,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  all  persons  owning  or  haying 
any  interest  in  animals  infected  or  supposed  to  be  infected,  and 
of  any  person  having  knowledge  or  suspicion  thereof,  at  once  to 
notify  the  state  board  of  health,  or  some  officer  or  member  of 
said  board,  of  the  facts,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board, 
upon  receiving  such  information,  or  any  information  in  regard 
thereto,  to  investigate  the  same,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  investi- 
gated, and  if  any  such  disease  is  found  to  exist,  or  likely  to  break 
oufc,  to  quarantine  such  animal  or  animals,  and  to  take  such  pre- 
cautionary measures  with  relation  to  other  animals  exposed  to 
such  disease  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  enforce  such 
regulations  in  relation  to  such  diseases  as  the  said  board  may 
adopt.  •  • 

2.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
said  board,  its  agents  or  appointees,  it  shall  appear  that  such 
disease  is  not  likely  to  yield  to  remedial  treatment,  or  that  the 
expense  of  such  treatment  will  be  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
animal  or  animals  infected ;  and  when  in  any  case  such  disease  is 
likely,  in  the  judgment  of  said  board,  its  agents  or  appointees,  to 
be  communicated  to  other  animals,  they  shall  cause  the  animals 
infected  to  be  immediately  slaughtered,  their  remains  to  buried 
at  least  four  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  all 
places  in  which  the  same  have  been  kept  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  disinfected. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  when  any  animal  or  animals  shall 
be  slaughtered,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  section,  the  value  of 
the  same  may,  at  the  request  of  said  board  or  any  person  inter- 
ested, be  ascertained  and  appraised  by  three  disinterested  free- 
holders resident  in  this  state,  who  shall  make  and  sign  a  certificate 
thereof,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness  who  shall  attest  the  same ; 
such  appraisement  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  market 
value  of  the  animal  or  animals  slaughtered,  just  prior  to  the  time 
when  they  became  so  diseased,  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  registered  animals,  and  to  forty  dol- 
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lars  for  all  others ;  one-half  of  the  valaation  so  ascertained  shall 
be  paid  by  the  state  on  the  presentation  of  such  certificate,  with 
the  approval  of  the  said  board  indorsed  thereon,  to  the  owner  or 
owners. 

4  And  be  it  enacted,  That  when  any  herd  or  portion  thereof 
has  been  or  is  so  exposed  to  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease, 
and  the  state  board  of  health  deem  the  disease  likely  to  spread 
to  that  portion  of  the  herd  still  una£Fected,  although  isolated  or 
quarantined,  said  herd  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  or 
owners,  and  with  the  restrictions  agreed  upon  between  them  and 
the  executive  officer  of  the  state  board  of  health,  cause  or  allow 
said  herd  or  herds  to  be  inoculated  for  the  prevention  of  such 
diseases  as  can  be  thus  mitigated ;  but  any  loss  resulting  from 
such  inoculations  shall  not  constitute  any  claim  against  the  state, 
or  the  board  of  health ;  provided^  that  inoculation  for 
pleuro-pneumonia  shall  in  no  case  be  allowed  without  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  state  board  of  health,  and  shall  be  made 
binder  its  direction. 

5.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  when  any  city,  township  or  district 
shall  be  threatened  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
among  animals,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seem  to  require  more 
general  precautions,  the  state  board  of  health  shall  notify  the 
local  board  of  health,  and,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
local  board  of  health,  may  for  a  time  prohibit  the  bringing  of 
any  cattle  into  such  city,  township  or  district  without  inspection 
and  a  written  permission,  and  may  prohibit  the  running  at  large 
of  animals  in  any  township,  if  not  already  prohibited  by  law,  for 
such  time  as  the  township  board  of  health  shall  advise  ;  and  the 
state  board  of  health  may  call  upon  local  boards  of  health  to 
discover  and  report  cases  of  contagious  disease  and  aid  in 
measures  for  its  abatement  and  prevention. 

6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  when  any  animal  or  herd  of  ani- 
mals is  held  in  quarantine  under  authority  given  by  the  laws  of 
this  state  to  the  state  board  of  health,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  owner  or  keeper  thereof  to  add  any  animals  to  such  herd,  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  without  the  written  consent  of  said  board, 
under  penalty  of  being  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
fined  therefor  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  any  person  or  persons  refusing  or 
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neglecting  to  notify  said  board  of  health,  or  any  of  them,  of  the 
existence  of  plenro-pnenmonia,  rinderpest,  or  any  other  conta- 
gions or  infections  disease  among  animals,  shall  be  deemed  and 
adjudged  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
pnnished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hnndred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  conrt ;  and  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  knowingly 
buy  or  sell,  or  cause  to  be  bought  or  sold,  any  animal  or  animals 
a£Fectod  with  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  rinderpest,  or  any  other  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases,  or  that  has  been  exposed  to  a  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  or  is  a  part  of  any  herd  or  stock 
held  in  quarantine,  all  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted.  Than  when,  by  reason  of  the  locality  of 
an  infected  animal  or  herd  within  a  city,  or  by  f eason  of  frozen 
ground  or  extreme  heat,  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  state  board 
of  health,  or  those  acting  under  its  authority,  inexpedient  or  im- 
possible to  bury  any  such  dead  or  slaughtered  animals  on  the 
premises,  the  board  may  authorize  any  veterinarian  acting  for 
said  board  to  slash  the  skin  and  cut  the  flesh  of  the  same,  and, 
either  under  his  direct  oversight,  or  that  of  a  city  board  of  health, 
or  contractor  for  the  disposal  of  dead  carcasses,  to  give  over  the 
same  to  the  use  of  a  bone-boiling  or  glue  or  other  establishment 
for  the  disposal  of  dead  animals,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  same,  or 
any  part  thereof,  be  disposed  of  for  food,  and  any  such  disposal 
of  the  same  shall  make  tiie  party  or  parties  concerned  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months. 

9.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if,  between  the  first  day  of  October 
and  the  first  day  of  May  of  any  year,  a  veterinarian  who  has  been 
regularly  graduated  in  veterinary  medicine,  desires  to  make  a 
post  mortem  examination  of  any  animal  he  has  attended,  or  at 
the  request  of  the  owner  of  any  animal  that  has  died  within  the 
city  limits,  he  may  do  so,  if  such  examination  is  made  within 
twenty  hours  of  the  death  or  slaughter  of  said  animal ;  in  every 
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such  case  he  shall  notify  the  city  soayenger,  or  remoyer  of  car- 
casses of  animals,  of  the  hour  of  his  examination,  and  said  scav- 
enger shall  arrange  to  remove  the  carcass  in  not  more  than  three 
hours  after  the  beginning  of  said  examination. 

10.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state 
board  of  health  to  keep  a  fall  and  complete  record  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings nnder  this  act,  and  report  the  same  annually  to  the  state 
board  of  agriculture,  and  such  report  shall  be  printed  in  and  form 
a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  said  board  of  agriculture. 

11.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars 
is  hereby  annually  appropriated  to  the  state  board  of  health  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  board  in  the  duties  imposed  by 
this  act,  and  that  the  governor,  secretary  of  state  and  the  comp- 
troller be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  determine  what  sum 
annually  shall  be  allowed  to  said  board,  or  any  member  thereof, 
for  services  in  the  oversight  and  execution  of  the  duties  hereby 
imposed,  but  the  amount  allowed  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

12.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if,  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  any  contagious  disease  of  animals,  or  the  necessary  guarding 
against  the  same,  any  greater  expenditure  shall  seem  to  be  re- 
quired, the  state  board  of  health  shall  present  the  facts  to  the 
governor,  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  comptroller,  who  shall 
authorize  such  additional  amount  as  they  may  think  necessary, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  yearly  amount  thus  au&orized  to  be  ex- 
pended exceed  five  thousand  dollars. 

13.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  bills  for  money  expended  under 
this  act  shall  be  audited  by  the  comptroller  of  this  state,  and 
then  submitted  to  the  governor  for  his  approval,  and  after  being 
thus  audited  and  approved  by  the  governor,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
state  treasurer  upon  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

14.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  following  acts,  to  wit :  (1)  A 
supplement  to  an  act  entitled  ^'An  act  to  establish  a  state  board 
of  health,"  approved  March  ninth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-seven,  which  act  was  approved  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  e^ht  hundred  and  eighty ;  (2)  A  further 
supplement  to  an  act  entitled  "A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  establish  a  state  board  of  health,'  "  approved  March 
ninth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  which  sup- 
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plement  was  approved  March  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  which  farther  supplement  was  approved  on  the 
twentj-third  day  of  March,  one  iJiousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-one ;  (3)  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  state  boaad  of  health/'  approved  March  ninth,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  which  supplement  was 
approved  March  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  also  a  supplement  to  the  further  supplement  to  said  act,  ap- 
proved Idarch  twenty-third,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  which  supplement  was  approved  March  seventeenth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  ;  (4)  Supplement  to 
an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  board  of  health,"  approved 
March  ninth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and 
to  supplements  thereto  relating  to  the  contagious  diseases  of 
animals,  which  supplement  was  approved  on  March  twenty- 
second,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  all 
other  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
hereof,  be  and  the  same  are  repealed,  but  any  rights  acquired 
under  the  said  acts,  or  either  of  them,  and  any  suits  pending  under 
the  same  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  repeal. 

15.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  imme- 
diately. 

Approved  May  4, 1886. 

GLANDEBS. 

• 

During  the  present  year  the  State  has  been  more  exposed  to 
glanders  and  more  isolated  or  scattered  cases  have  occurred  than 
in  any  previous  year.  This  we  believe  to  have  been  mostly 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  prevailed  in  the  Third  avenue 
car  stables  of  New  York  and  that  for  a  time  the  policy  of  con- 
cealment or  of  sale  was  followed.  Horses  were  brought  to  this 
State  and  sold,  as  well  as  some  that  were  brought  for  slaughter. 
So  soon  as  this  Board  became  satisfied  as  to  the  facts,  communi- 
cation was  had  with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health.  The 
matter  at  once  received  attention  and  so  far  as  the  law  gave 
power  action  was  had.  The  effect  has  been  to  restrain  the 
disease.  Nearly  all  of  our  veterinarians  have  met  with  oases  and 
have  disposed  of  them  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 
While  some  are  slow  to  understand  that  horses  are  to  be  killed  as 
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a  nxusanoe,  and  without  compensation,  while  cattle  affected  with 
pleoro-pneamonia  are  paid  for,  yet  most  see  the  difference  between 
the  one  which  as  a  foreign  malady  the  government  is  endeayoring 
permanently  to  eradicate  from  the  country.  We  believe  much 
service  has  been  done  to  all  owners  of  horses  by  limiting  this  in- 
sidious and  deadly  disease.  It  still  needs  to  be  guarded  with 
accurate  care,  especially  by  town  committees,  city  health  inspec- 
tors and  local  boards  of  health.  It  has  not  prevailed  in  any 
one  of  the  car  stables  of  the  State  as  it  did  for  a  time  in  Newark, 
but  the  fact  that  centres  of  the  infection  have  been  more  numer- 
ous should  put  all  upon  their  guard. 

Quite  a  number  of  horses  have  been  killed  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  by  the  advice  of  veterinarians  aiding  this  Board.  (Gen- 
erally the  owners,  when  once  the  disease  is  fully  certified,  are 
very  ready  to  destroy  the  animal  affected.  In  nearly  every 
month,  our  veterinary  assistants  have  found  it  necessary  to 
condemn  horses  affected  with  glanders  in  various  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  present  law  does  not  provide  as  it  should  for  the  compen- 
sation of  veterinarians,  and  probably  further  legislation  is  advis- 
able in  the  interest  of  the  stock  owners  of  the  State. 
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Mt.  Holly,  1886. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt^  Secretary  : 

Sib  : — ^In  complianoe  with  jour  request,  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  the  following : 

September  4th.  Called  to  visit  a  sick  steer,  the  property  of 
Allen  Fenimore,  who  lives  in  onr  town,  farm  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  out.  Said  steer  presented  all  the  symptom  of  Texan 
or  splenic  fever.  Administered  remedial  agents.  Saw  him  again 
living,  on  September  5th ;  all  symptom  aggravated,  passing  almost 
clear  blood  with  urine.  September  6th  found  steer  dead.  Ex- 
amined same  and  confirmed  diagnosis. 

September  7th.    Quarantined  Mr.  Fenimore*s  herd,  4&c. 

September  10th.  Called  to  visit  two  calves,  the  property  of 
Leander  Clevenger,  Tabernacle  post-office,  Shamong  township, 
Burlington  county ;  found  them  suffering  from  a  pulmonary  trou- 
ble. Temperature,  103  and  104^  respectively.  Slaughtered  one 
to  confirm  diagnosis ;  preserved  specimen  of  lung  ;  sent  same  to 
you  on  September  11th.  Said  calves  had  been  purchased  in  lots 
of  three,  of  J.  Abrams  &  Son,  of  Bed  Lion,  Southampton  town- 
ship, about  July  1st.  They  purchased  them  in  lot  of  seventy-six 
at  Union  Stock  Yards,  New  York  City,  the  last  of  June.  Mr. 
Clevenger  had  lost  a  calf  out  of  same  lot  some  four  weeks  before, 
under  similar  circumstj^ces.  Mr.  Clevenger's  cows,  five  in  num- 
ber, had  never  been  in  direct  contact  with  calves,  he  milking  the 
cows  and  feeding  calves  from  pail. 

September  11th.    Visited  farm  of  Mrs.  Alice  Hargrove,  Budd- 
town  P.  O.,  Southampton  township,  who  had  purchased  one  calf 
as  above  about  same  time,  &c. ;  found  it  suffering  from  pleuro- 
pneumonia ;  ordered  said  calf  immediately  removed  and  isolated, 
20 
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as  it  was  in  stall  closely  adjoining  other  calves.  Cows  had  been 
going  in  to*this  calf  indiscriminately.  Number  of  cows  exposed 
about  fifteen. 

September  14th.  Be-yisited,  in  company  with  yourself,  Mr. 
Olevenger's  herd,  and  killed  the  remaining  calf.  Temperature 
104.  Post-mortem  showed  suspicions  of  pleuro-pneumonia  correct. 
Sent  specimen  of  lung  to  Dr.  Salmon,  "Washington,  D.  C.  Wa 
then  called  at  farm  of  C.  H.  Taylor,  near  above.  By  inquiry 
found  he  had  purchased  one  calf  to  raise  of  said  infected  lot  and 
it  had  died  some  three  or  four  weeks  since,  suffering  from  similar 
symptoms. 

September  15th.  Called  upon  Messrs.  Abrams  &  Son,  and 
obtained  memoranda  of  sale  and  disposition  of  entire  lot.  Yis- 
ited  farm  of  Joseph  Jones,  Indian  Mills,  Shamong  township,  and 
found  he  had  purchased  three  calves  of  same,  two  of  which  were 
sick,  which  I  killed.  Post-mortem  revealed  pleuro-pneumonia. 
The  other  doing  well ;  ordered  to  sell  at  once.  Visited  Edwin 
Dudley's  farm,  near  Medford,  who  had  purchased  three ;  one 
had  died,  one  sick,  which  I  slaughtered,  showing  pleuro-pneu- 
monia. 

September  16th.  Visited  J.  N.  Sooy's  farm,  Buddtown  post- 
ofSce,  who  had  purchased  seven  calves  of  same  infected  lot,  four 
of  which  died,  rest  fatted  and  disposed  of.  Symptoms  same  as 
above.  Saw  John  Early,  of  Vincentown,  who  had  purchased  one 
calf  as  above,  it  dying  in  a  very  short  time  from  purchase ;  he 
thought  it  was  injured  on  cars.  Saw  F.  P.  Allen,  of  same  place, 
who  had  purchased  two  calves  of  same,  which  died  as  above ; 
supposed  to  have  been  injured  in  like  manner.  Saw  Leslie  Pea- 
cock, of  Medford,  who  had  purchased  two,  both  doing  well ;  will 
dispose  of  them  at  once.  Saw  E.  S.  Haines,  of  Vincentown,  who 
had  purchased  three  calves  of  same ;  one  had  died,  the  other  two 
were  coughing  quite  a  good  deal,  but  thriving.  Examined  a  car 
load  of  calves  and  yearlings,  forty-three  in  number,  at  Vincen- 
town depot,  before  they  were  unloaded  >-f ound  them  all  right ; 
gave  certificate  to  that  effect.  This  lot  was  procured  in  New 
York  State  and  were  not  bought  through  any  stock  yards. 

September  17th.  Visited  farm  of  Mrs.  Hargrove  and  slaugh- 
tered her  affected  calf,  post-mortem  confirming  diagnosis. 

September  18th.    Visited  farm  of  Biddle  Joyce,  Bed  Lion,  who 
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had  purchased  one  calf  from  same  lot.  Beports  same  fatted  and 
sold  to  butchers.  Visited  farm  of  Samuel  Peck,  Bed  Lion,  who 
had  purchased  one  calf  of  same,  fatted  and  sold.  Visited  farm 
of  B.  Deacon  Haines,  Bed  Lion,  who  had  purchased  one  calf  of 
same ;  found  it  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia.  Post-mortem 
confirmed  diagnosis.  Visited  farm  of  Arthur  Haines,  who  had 
purchased  two  calves  as  above ;  found  one  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia ;  slaughtered  same.  Post-mortem  revealed  lesions. 
Visited  farm  of  Charles  Decou,  Tabernacle,  Shamong  township,' 
who  had  purchased  two  calves  from  same ;  had  fatted  one  and 
sold  it ;  the  other  he  was  raising ;  found  it  suffering  from  pleuro- 
pneumonia. Mr.  D.  being  away  from  home  did  not  slaughter ; 
ordered  isolation,  &g.  Visited  farm  of  Winfield  Haines,  Taber- 
nacle, who  had  purchased  three  calves  as  above ;  fatted  and  sold 
two  i  one  died  in  stall  where  the  entire  herd  was  more  or  less 
exposed ;  number  of  cattle  kept,  ten. 

September  20th.  Visited  farm  of  Walter  H.  Evans  &  Bro.,  of 
Medford,  who  had  purchased  eleven  calves ;  reported  all  fatted  and 
sold.  Visited  farm  of  Aaron  Harker,  Vincentown,  who  had  pur- 
chased three  calves ;  reports  all  fatted  and  sold.  Served  quarantine 
on  B.  D.  Haines,  Jos.  Jones,  Arthur  Haines,  Winfield  Haines.  Said 
Arthur  Haines  had  cow  pasturing  in  same  inclosure  as  bull  calf 
the  day  I  slaughtered  him,  belonging  to  some  one  else.  I  was  not 
aware  of  it  at  that  time  and  since  then  she  has  been  removed  to 
Benjamin  Wisham*s  farm  in  same  neighborhood.  Bevisited  C. 
Decoa's  farm ;  slaughtered  his  calf ;  post-mortem  confirmed  diag- 
nosis.   Quarantined  his  herd,  as  also  Mr.  Clevengei's. 

September  2l8t.  Beleased  by  your  order  quarantine  of  Mr. 
Fenimore's  herd,  where  the  case  of  Texas  fever  was.  Visited 
Mr.  Fenton  Qaunt's  farm,  near  Mt.  Holly,  who  had  been  losing 
his  pigs  for  some  time.  I  found  his  trouble  to  be  pneumo-en- 
teritis  (hog  cholera).  Met  Mr.  C.  Stackhouse,  of  Medford,  who 
had  bought  two  calves  of  infected  lot ;  reports  same  doing  well ; 
will  market  at  once.  Called  at  George  W,  Haines',  Medford,  on 
whose  farm  this  entire  lot  spent  one  or  two  days  and  nights  im- 
mediately upon  being  unloaded  fi'om  cars  in  Medford.  He  re- 
tained two  ;  one  died ;  the  other  fattened  and  sold. 

September  22d.  Visited  E.  S.  Haines*  farm,  near  Vincentown, 
his  remaining  two  calves  showing  decided  symptoms  of  pleuro- 
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pnenmonia.  Did  not  slaughter  that  day  but  promised  to  call 
soon.  Yisitod  Geo^e  Frampus*  farm,  who  had  bought  eight 
calves  of  said  lot.  Reports  all  fattened  and  sold,  having  lost  one 
of  pulmonary  trouble.  Visited  farm  of  William  Joyce,  of  Red 
lion,  who  bought  four  of  the  same.  Reports  all  fatted  and  sold. 
Visited  E.  F.  Joyce's  farm,  who  reports  having  purchased  two ; 
one  died ;  other  fatted  and  sold. 

September  24th.  Revisited  E.  S.  Haines'  farm,  of  Vineentown, 
with  express  purpose  to  kill  his  two  calves,  but  found  he  had  dis- 
posed of  same  at  depot  and  were  shipped  to  New  York  butchers, 
being  able  to  report  this  day  all  calves  disposed  of. 

October  2d.  Called  to  revisit  Mr.  C.  H.  Taylor's  farm,  where  I 
found  an  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  two  cows ;  tempera- 
ture 106  and  105^.  These  cows  showed  symptoms  of  disease 
just  ninety  days  after  said  calf  sickened ;  both  very  acute ;  can- 
not live  long. 

October  4th.  Visited  farms  of  J.  N.  Sooy  and  Edwin  Dudley, 
where  I  found  each  had  an  outbreak  in  one  cow,  104  and  106^. 
Ordered  isolation,  etc.  Revisited  C.  Taylor's  herd ;  killed  one 
cow;  post-mortem  confirmed  diagnosis.  Had  cow  appraised; 
the  temperature  of  this  cow  had  fallen  two  and  one-half  degrees 
since  first  examination.  In  looking  over  the  herd  I  found 
anotner  case  ;  temperature  106^. 

October  6th.  Killed  another  cow  for  C.  H.  Taylor.  Obtained 
virus  and  inoculated  balance  of  his  herd,  comprising  five  head — 
four  cows  and  one  bull. 

October  7th.  Inspected  and  inoculated  herd  of  Edwin  Dudley 
— ^thirteen  cows  and  calves  ;  sick  cow  failing  rapidly. 

Revisited  Arthur  Haines'  herd  ;  found  them  to  be  all  right. 

Revisited  Leander  Clevenger's  herd  ;  found  it  all  right. 

October  11th.  Slaughtered  E.  Dudley's  sick  cow;  obtained 
urine  and  sent  some  to  Dr.  Miller ;  examined  cows'  tails ;  all  ap- 
peared to  be  sore.  ^ 

October  12th.  Revisited  farm  of  Mr.  Sooy,  killing  his  cow ; 
obtained  virus  and  inoculated  his  herd. 

October  15th.  Visited  E.  F.  Joyce's  herd  ;  found  one  sick  cow 
suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia  ;  ordered  isolation ;  a  very  acute 
case. 

October  16th.  Revisited  both  Mr.  Taylor's  herd  and  Mr. 
Joyce,  killing  for  each  a  cow,  after  having  them  appraised,  &c. 
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October  17th.  Called  to  visit  "W.  H.  Evans*  farm ;  found  one 
case  of  plearo-pneomonia. 

October  18th.  Revisited  Mr.  Evans'  farm  ;  inoculated  his  herd 
and  found  three  more  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Also  revisit- 
ed Mr.  Joyce's  farm  and  inoculated  his  herd. 

October  18th.  Called  to  visit  farm  of  James  S.  Hartshorn, 
Southampton  township;  found  steer  suffering  from  pulmonary 
trouble,  temperature  105^ ;  case  somewhat  complicated| 
with  a  catarrhal  affection.  Examined  his  herd  of  cattle, 
thirty  in  number.  Found  he  had  bought  five  cows 
about  middle  of  September,  of  James  Stiles,  a  dealer 
of  Yincentown,  who  had  purchased  them  in  with  a  lot 
of  seventy-five  which  he  had  sold  in  some  five  or  six  townships ; 
found  one  of  the  five  to  have  been  in  the  habit,  ever  since  pur- 
chase, of  isolating  herself  from  the  rest  of  herd ;  found  on  exami- 
nation that  her  lungs  were  diseased,  breathing  labored,  tempera- 
ture 102,  head  carried  low,  nose  elevated,  coat  rough  ^nd  staring. 

October  20th.  Revisited  above,  in  company  with  Dr.  W.  B.  B. 
Miller,  who,  upon  examining  steer  and  cow,  decided  the  trouble 
to  be  pleuro-pneumonia.  Killed  steer,  with  consent  of  owner ; 
post-mortem  confirmed  diagnosis. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Edward  Bozarth's  farm,  near  Buddtown, 
who  had  lost  one  cow  a  few  weeks  since  and  had  one  sick.  We 
found  the  trouble  to  be  tuberculosis  and  ordered  immediate 
slaughter.  Then  visited  stable  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sleeper,  of  Yincen- 
town ;  found  a  mule  suffering  from  acute  glanders,  which  we  im- 
mediately killed.  Mr.  Sleeper  purchased  a  pair  of  black  horses 
of  J.  O'Brien  &  Bro.,  hotel  keepers  of  Lumberton,  some  months 
since.  One  of  said  horses  was  discharging  at  nostril  at  the  time 
of  purchase  and  had  had  hemorrhages  before  sale.  Said  animal 
was  not  in  stable  at  this  time. 

October  21st.  Called  to  visit  farm  of  Mr.  Clayton  Stackhouse, 
near  Medford.  Found  one  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  cow ;  order- 
ed isolation,  &c. 

October  23d.  Re- visited  Mr.  Evans'  farm,  in  company  with 
yourself,  found  the  four  cows  failing  rapidly ;  also  visited  Mr. 
Stackhouse's  farm ;  found  three  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Killed 
one,  confirming  our  diagnosis.  Upon  looking  through  his  herd 
found  one  more  case ;  had  her  included  in  the  appraisal,  making 
four. 
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Ootober  24th.  Bevisited  again  Mr.  Siacklionse*s  herd  and  in- 
oculated the  balance  of  his  herd,  viz :  Twenty  mature  animals 
and  some  calves.  Killed  the  three  remaining  sick  cows,  when 
post-mortem  confirmed  diagnosis. 

October  25th.  Bevisited  Mr.  Hartshorn's  herd,  killing  his 
affected  cow,  inoculating  balance  ;  post-mortem  of  said  cow  con- 
firmed diagnosis.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Smith,  I  then  visited  stable 
of  Samuel  Sleeper.  Found  black  horse  and  upon  examination 
declared  him  to  be  afflicted  with  chronic  glanders  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  he  would  in  all  probability  work  and  perform  his  duty 
faithfully  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  was  a  risk  to  almost  every 
horse  or  mule  he  came  in  contact  with.  So  with  owner's  consent 
we  slaughtered  him  at  once  and  examined  his  nasal  organ,  find- 
ing decided  ulceration  of  same.  We  then  visited  Mr.  Evans' 
farm  and  killed  his  four  sick  cows,  which  were  running  down 
rapidly.    Post-mortem  confirmed  diagnosis. 

Final  summary  of  calves,  &c.,  to  date  : 
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Ely  P.  Joyce,  Red  Lion 

Jos.  Jones,  Indian  Mills 

William  Joyce,  Bed  Lion 

Leander  Cleven^er,  Tabernacle . . 
C.  H.  Taylor,  Tabernacle  — 

Clayton  Stackhoase,  Medford 

Leslie  Peacock,  Medford 

George  W.  Haines,  Medford 

Aaron  Harker,  Yincentown 

P.  P.  Allen,  Red  Lion 

Biddle  Joyce,  Red  Lion 

John  Early  Yincentown 

Edwin  Dudley,  Medford 

George  Prampus,  Red  Lion 

J.  N.  Sooy ,  Buddtown 

Idrs.  Alice  Hargrove,  Buddtown. . 

Winfield  Haines,  Tabernacle 

Arthur  Haines,  Tabernacle 

Walter  H.  Evans  &  Bro.,  Medford 

Charles  Decou,  Tabernacle 

Samuel  Peck,  Red  Lion 

B.  Deacon  Haines,  Red  Lion 

E.  S.  Haines,  Yincentown 

J.  Abrams  &  Son,  lost  on  cars .... 
Died  before  sale 
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Thus  will  be  seen  by  above,  that  seventy-six  calves  were  pnr- 
cliased  and  brought  to  Medford  about  July  1, 1886,  six  of  which 
died  on  cars  during  transportation.  Two  others  died  before  they 
were  sold,  twenty-two  died  in  hands  of  purchasers,  nine  I  killed, 
forty-five  were  fatted  and  sold  to  buyers,  who  sent  same  to  New 
York  butchers.  It  will  be  further  seen  that  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  mature  animals  were  exposed,  of  which  fourteen  have 
been  slaughtered.  Inoculation  has  been  performed  in  every  in- 
stance where  there  has  been  an  outbreak.  The  infected  cattle 
have  been  confined  to  four  townships,  namely,  Shamong,  South- 
ampton, Medford  and  Lumberton. 
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The  killing  of  Mr.  James  8.  Hartshorn's  steer  and  cow  are  not 
included  in  above  summary.  I  was  called  this  P.  M.  to  visit 
farm  of  John  Hozier,  Birmingham  post-office,  Ewanville  station, 
on  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  who  had  bought  two  calves  of  Messrs 
King  and  Lippincott,  of  Pemberton,  August  10th.  Said  calves 
came  from  New  York.  Found  both  affected  with  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  five  cows  being  in  direct  contact  ever  since 
purchase.  C!ows  now  coughing  badly.  EJlled  one  calf,  with 
owner's  consent.    Post-mortem  confirmed  diagnosis. 

November  6th.  Wm.  Sooy  called  at  my  place  to-day  for  first 
time,  saying  his  cows  were  not  doing  well. 

November  10th.  Galled  to  see  Mr.  Sooy's  cows ;  he  was  not 
home. 

November  11th.  Galled  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  meet  him  (Dr.  Hunt) 
at  Sooy's  place.  We  killed  one  cow,  which  was  suffering  from 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

November  7th.  Galled  to  see  cow  of  Mr.  Job  Garwood,  which 
had  been  exposed  to  Evans  Bros'  bull  right  fresh  from  their 
pleuro-pneumonia  herd.  We  kept  cow  in  close  isolation  and 
treated  her  and  now  hope  her  troubles  are  over  and  has  not  had 
pleuro-pneumonia  at  aU. 

November  12th.  Amputated  the  parts  of  three  tails  from 
cattle  in  herd  of  Mr.  Sooy.  One  of  this  herd  Mr.  Sooy  after* 
wards  slaughtered. 

November  29th.  Dr.  Miller,  in  Dr.  Hunt's  preserve,  and  my- 
self, killed  cow  belonging  to  G.  Stackhouse,  pleuro-pneumonia* 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Shamong,  did  not  lose  any  from  inoculation. 

December  13th.  Slaughtered  horse  with  glimders,  the  prop* 
erty  of  P.  B.  Lippincott, 

Mr.  Sleeper  to  date  has  lost  two  mules  and  one  horse  sinoe 
October  1st,  1886. 

Hog  cholera  or  pneumo-enteritis  prevails  in  sections  of  our 
county  but  very  much  modified  in  comparison  with  other  years. 
I  hear  quite  a  good  deal  of  complaint  from  chicken  cholera. 

Paralysis  in  its  many  forms  is  becoming  very  common — ^par* 
turient  apoplexy  (milk  fever)  carries  off  a  large  number  of  our  best 
cows  every  year;  very  much  worse  this  year  than  formerly. 
Quite  a  number  of  horses  are  affected  with  chronic  discharge 
from  nostril — ^nasal  catarrh.  Along  Bancocas  creek  indigestion 
has  killed  several  valuable  cows  for  which  we  can  find  no  cause. 
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To  Dr.  E.  M.  Eunt^  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Jer- 
sey ' 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  report  of  such  diseases 
of  animals  as  may  have  come  under  my  obsenration  and  inspec- 
tion during  the  past  year,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following : 


'CONTAGIOUS    PLEUBO-PNBITMONU/' 


On  January  26th,  1886,  I  reported  to  you  that  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  had  broken  out  on  the  farm  of  John  Dawson, 
near  Salem,  Salem  county,  and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  I  re- 
visited his  farm  and  slaughtered  three  cows,  aU  of  which  were 
seriously  affected  with  that  disease,  as  fully  demonstrated  by 
post-mortem  examinations  made  on  each.  The  other  animals  in 
the  herd  were  inoculated  and  quarantined,  and  r^ular  visitations 
were  kept  up  until  the  herd  was  subsequently  released  from  quar- 
antine. 

On  January  30th,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Dr.  T.  B. 
Bogers,  of  Woodbury,  I  visited  the  premises  of  Martin  Gloran,  a 
milkman  of  Gloucester  City,  Camden  county,  and  found  three 
cows  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia — one  an  acute  and  the 
other  two  chronic  cases.  The  acute  case  was  slaughtered  by 
Dr.  Bogers  and  myself  on  February  6th,  and  the  post-mortem 
examination  fully  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  The  herd  was  quar- 
antined and  carefully  watched  for  some  time  afterwards.  One  of 
the  chronic  oases  died  and  the  other  was  slaughtered. 

On  February  9th,  I  visited  the  farm  of  Shreve  Bobbins,  near 
Yincentown,  and  assisted  in  the  slaughter  and  post-mortem  ex- 
amination of  the  chronic  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  still  remaining 
in|that  herd,  as  reported  to  your  Board  by  Dr.  Dyer  and  myself, 
in  our  last  reports.     The  post-mortem  examinaidon  revealed  a 
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large  abscess  in  the  central  portion  of  one  long,  completely  encys- 
ted and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  pus  and  broken  down  and 
necrosed  lung  tissue.  On  February  13th  two  chronic  and  one 
acute  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  were  found  in  the  herd  of  Robert 
Smith,  of  Wrightsyille,  Camden  county.  The  acute  case  died  in 
a  very  few  days.  Of  the  others,  one  was  slaughtered  after  having 
been  fattened  and  the  other  died.  The  herd  was  subsequently 
released  from  quarantine,  no  further  outbreak  of  the  disease  hav- 
ing appeared.  On  February  15th,  an  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia occurred  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Mayhew  near  Elmer, 
Salem  county.  One  cow  had  died  and  there  were  others  sick, 
all  of  which,  except  one  chronic  case,  were  slaughtered  in 
your  presence  a  few  days  later.  The  other  animals  in  the 
herd  were  then  inoculated,  quarantined  and  closely  watched 
until  such  time  as  they  could  be  released.  The  chronic 
case  was  subsequently  killed  by  a  butcher.  There  was  also 
a  slight  outbreak  in  the  herd  of  Newkirk  Van  Meter,  a  near 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Mayhew.  The  infection  was  undoubtedly  carried 
from  the  latter  herd  to  that  of  Mr.  Van  Meter.  The  affected  cow 
was  slaughtered  May  3d,  and  the  herd  inoculated  and  quaran- 
tined. Mr.  Van  Meter  subsequently  lost  one  or  two  animals,  but 
as  I  did  not  see  them,  I  could  not  state  whether  their  death  was 
due  to  this  disease  or  not.  On  February  20th,  I  visited  the  farm 
of  George  A.  Bowne,  of  Middletown,  Monmouth  county,  and 
examined  his  herd  of  cattle.  I  found  two  animals  suffering  from 
lung  trouble,  one  of  which  I  appraised  and  slaughtered,  when  the 
post-mortem  disclosed  all  the  characteristic  lesions  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia.  Mr.  Bowne  had  already  lost,  previous  to  my 
visitation,  one  or  two  animals,  the  symptoms  of  their  disease 
being,  as  he  stated,  just  the  same  as  the  one  I  slaughtered.  This 
herd  was  subsequently  inoculated  and  revisited  by  Dr.  Dyer  and 
yourself  and  the  other  cow  was  slaughtered  by  you  or  in  your 
presence  some  time  afterward.  I  made  several  other  visitations 
at  a  later  period. 

On  April  12th  I  discovered  an  outbreak  on  the  farm  of  Charles 
Hewitt,  near  Woodstown,  Salem  county.  There  were  two  cases 
in  a  herd  of  thirteen  cattle,  one  of  which,  a  bull,  had  been  pur- 
chased in  or  came  from  Philadelphia  a  few  months  before,  and 
was  a  chronic  case  and  was  the  source  of  infection.    He  was 
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rapidly  gaming  flesh,  and  was  afterward  slaughtered  by  a  batcher 
for  food.  The  other,  a  cow,  was  an  acute  case  of  very  recent  in- 
fection, which  I  appraised  and  slaughtered  and  made  a  satisfac- 
tory post-mortem,  fully  confirming  my  diagnosis.  The  balance 
of  the  herd  was  at  once  inoculated  and  quarantined  and  carefully 
watched  until  released.  There  was  a  subsequent  death  of  one 
animal,  which  I  did  not  see,  however,  but  which  I  was  informed 
was  the  result  of  an  accident. 

On  May  10th,  I  visited  the  herd  of  Bernard  Farmer,  near 
Bound  Brook,  Somerset  county.  I  found  three  animals  with 
chronic  lung  lesions,  all  of  which  I  believed  to  have  been  pre- 
viously affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  They  were  still  cough- 
ing occasionally. 

On  May  Slst,  in  company  with  Dr.  I.  W.  Hawk,  of  Newark, 
we  visited  the  farm  of  B.  O.  Brown,  near  Baritan,  Somerset 
county,  and  found  one  animal  out  of  a  herd  of  twenty-four  that 
had  previously  been  provisionally  quarantined  by  Dr.  Hawk, 
suffering  with  prominent  symptoms  of  acute  pleuro-pneumonia. 
The  owner  of  the  animal  was  not  at  home,  and  no  one  appearing 
around  the  place  who  had  any  authority  except  a  German  assist- 
ant, who  could  not  speak  English,  we  were  obliged  to  defer  any 
farther  proceedings  at  that  time.  Dr.  Hawk  revisited  the  farm 
again  and  no  doubt  made  a  full  report  of  the  same  afterward. 

On  June  29th,  I  was  called  to  see  a  sick  cow  at  the  stable  of 
Mrs.  Gallagher,  in  Camden  city.  I  found  her  suffering  from  lung 
trouble,  the  symptoms  being  those  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The 
disease  had  been  found  in  the  stable  about  two  years  ago,  and 
some  were  inoculated.  I  decided  to  revisit  and  not  slaughter  as 
no  immediate  danger  would  result  from  the  infected  stable.  I 
made  another  visitation  on  the  9th  of  July  and  found  that  the 
cow  was  dead,  and  had  been  taken  to  the  bone  boiling  establish- 
ment without  my  knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning  her  death. 

On  July  9th,  I  was  called  to  see  a  cow  owned  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Hatch,  of  Fish  House,  Camden  county.  I  found  the  animal  suf- 
fering severely,  her  symptoms  resembling  those  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia.  The  history  given  by  Mr.  Hatch  was  that  he 
had  bought  no  cattle  for  over  a  year,  and  had  not,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  been  exposed  to  the  disease. 

Subsequent  visitations  were  made  to  this  farm  but  no  further 
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appearance  oocnrred  for  some  time.  On  Aogtuit  19th  I  reyiflited 
Salem  county  and  by  the  authority  of  the  late  Board  released 
from  quarantine  the  herds  of  Joseph  Mayhew,  Newkirk  Yan 
Meter,  and  Charles  Hewett,  their  herds  at  tiiat  time  all  being  in 
good  health  and  the  chronic  cases  having  been  properly  dis- 
posed of. 

On  September  20th,  I  visited  Mount  Holly,  in  response  to  a 
telegram  to  meet  you  there  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  from  several  farms  in  Burlington 
county,  upon  which  there  had  been  an  outbreak  of  the  disease, 
from  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  drove  of  grass  calves  in  that 
vicinity,  brought  from  New  York  City  by  Messrs.  Abrams  &  Sons, 
of  Yincentown,  and  disposed  of  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their 
arrival  at  their  destination.  Dr.  Hilyard,  of  Mount  Holly,  who 
was  present,  reported  the  number  of  herds  infected,  and  he  was 
instructed  by  you  to  revisit  at  once  the  several  farms  and 
slaughter  the  infected  animals  and  inoculate  the  healthy,  which 
he  did  as  reported  to  you  by  himself  from  time  to  time.  I  made 
several  visitations  to  the  infected  localities  and  re-examined  the 
inoculated  herds.  In  many  instances  I  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  the  tails  in  order  to  prevent  death  from  blood  poisoning. 

On  September  the  28th,  I  visited  tUb  farm  of  George  W.  Eirby, 
near  Avis'  Mills,  Salem  county,  and  found  two  cases  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, one  of  which  was  in  a  chronic  condition.  This  cow 
had  been  purchased  from  a  drove  that  came  from  Philadelphia 
some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  and  was  the  source  from  which 
the  other,  the  acute  case,  obtained  infection.  I  at  once 
slaughtered  the  acuie  case,  from  which  I  obtained  sufficient  vims 
to  inoculate  the  others  in  the  herd. 

On  October  4th,  I  visited  the  farm  of  Jacob  Eirby,  near  Harri- 
sonville,  Gloucester  county,  and  examined  his  herd  of  twenty- 
three  animals,  all  of  which  had  been  exposed  to  infection  through 
the  medium  of  the  cow  owned  by  George  H*  Eirby,  she  having 
been  first  purchased  from  the  drove  by  Mr.  Jacob  Eirby,  the 
father  of  George  H.  Eirby.  Found  one  or  two  animals  cough- 
ing occasionally,  one  of  which  showed  some  lung  trouble.  I 
quarantined  the  herd  and  inoculated  the  entire  lot.  There  were 
also  several  other  herds  that  had  been  exposed  through  the  sale 
of  animals  that  were  in  the  same  drove,  aU  of  which  were  visited 
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BTibseqtiently  and  examined.  But  no  affected  animak  were 
found,  and  no  further  outbreak  has  thus  far  taken  place,  in  either 
the  quarantined  herds,  or  those  that  were  exposed  only. 

On  October  11th,  I  visited  Verona,  Essex  county,  and  ex- 
amined four  animals  found  at  the  stable  of  Gteorge  B.  Pease, 
of  that  town.  One  of  the  cows  was  convalescing  from 
an  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  was  evidently  pass- 
ing from  an  acute  to  a  chronic  stt^e  of  the  disease.  I 
was  informed  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Pease  that  they  had  already 
lost  three  cows  by  the  same  disease,  and  that  one  had  been 
slaughtered  by  Dr.  Lowe  a  few  days  before,  upon  which  post- 
mortem examination  was  made,  the  result  of  which  and  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  them  I  presume  have  been  made  known  to 
you. 

Dr.  Hawk  afterward  visited  this  herd  and  has  no  doubt  in- 
formed you  if  any  further  affections  occurred. 

On  October  20th,  in  company  with  Dr.  F.  W.  Hilyard,  of  Mount 
HoUy,  I  visited  the  farm  of  James  S.  Hartshome,  near  Yincen- 
town,  Burlington  county.  Two  animalB  out  of  a  herd  of  forty 
were  suffering  from  lung  trouble.  One  of  them,  a  steer,  was  very 
sick  and  rapidly  approaching  a  fatal  termination  of  his  disease. 
With  Mr.  Hartshome's  permission,  we  at  once  killed  him  and 
made  a  post-mortem  examination,  which  confirmed  beyond  a 
doubt  a  diagnosis  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  other 
animal  was  subsequently  slaughtered  by  Doctors  Hilyard  and 
Smith,  and  the  herd  inoculated.  This  and  other  herds  were  vis- 
ited from  time  to  time  since,  and  watchful  care  taken  to  prevent 
any  further  outbreak  or  spread  of  the  disease. 

On  November  11th  I  visited  the  farm  of  Elmer  Duell,  near 
Woodstown,  Salem  county,  and  examined  his  herd  of  twenty-six 
animals.  Found  four  of  them  quite  sick  with  lung  trouble,  one 
of  which  I  slaughtered.  The  post-mortem  did  not  reveal  the 
true  characteristic  lesions  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
was  not  as  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  desired,  but  for  safety 
I  quarantined  the  herd  and  awaited  further  developments.  At  a 
subsequent  visitation,  made  a  few  days  later,  I  failed  to  find  any 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  animals.  They  were  afterward 
seen  by  both  Dr.  Hawk  and  yourself,  and  one  animal  slaughtered 
in  your  presence,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  the 
disease  was  bronchial  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
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On  November  25th,  I  discovered  a  new  case  in  the  inocnlated 
herd  of  Clayton  Stackhonse,  of  Medford,  Bnrlington  county. 
The  cow  was  one  that  had  been  inocnlated  by  Doctors  Hilyard 
and  Smith,  about  a  month  or  so  prior  to  the  time  of  discovery.  The 
inoculation  not  taking  effect,  I  slaughtered  her  in  your  presence, 
on  November  29th,  and  the  post-mortem  proved  the  diagnosis  be- 
yond a  doubt,  the  left  lung  being  nearly  solid  in  all  its  parts.  On 
December  7th,  I  was  called  to  an  outbreak  in  the  herd  of  Stacy  B. 
Taylor,  of  Wrightstown,  Burlington  county ,caused  by  the  purchase 
of  three  grass  calves  a  short  time  before.  The  calves  did  not  come 
from  the  same  drove  that  infected  so  many  herds  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yincentown,  Medford  and  Mount  Holly,  but  were  brought 
direct  from  New  York  City  to  Wrightstown  by  a  stock  dealer  of 
that  place,  and  by  him  sold  to  Mr.  Taylor  immediately  upon 
their  arrival. 

Mr.  Taylor  informed  me  that  he  had  lost  one  cow  a  short  time 
before  with  the  same  disease,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge. 
There  were  in  the  herd  at  this  time  twenty-eight  animals,  two  of 
which  were  owned  by  other  parties.  Owing  to  the  want  of  time 
I  was  unable  to  examine  all  the  animals,  but  of  ten  examined 
four  were  found  diseased,  one  of  which  I  at  once  killed  to  prove 
my  diagnosis.  The  animal,  a  yearling,  was  infected  in  one  lung 
which  when  removed  weighed  ten  and  one-half  pounds,  the 
other,  the  normal  lung,  weighing  only  one  and  one-quarter. 
I  sent  a  portion  of  the  diseased  lung  to  you  as  a  specimen. 
On  the  following  day  I  again  visited  the  place  and  met  yon 
there  by  appointment  (per  telegram).  A  thorough  examin- 
ation of  the  entire  herd  disclosed  the  fact  that  at  least 
eight  of  the  animals  were  already  infected,  six  of  them  badly. 
On  that  occasion  we  slaughtered  seven,  six  cows  and  a  caU,  all 
of  which  were  diseased.  Another,  a  bull  that  was  fat  and  fine, 
was  ordered  killed  for  beef  to  prevent  him  from  developing  the 
disease.  Of  the  remaining  animals  nine^were  inoculated,  the 
others  being  in  my  opinion  already  infected,  rendering  the  opera- 
tion useless.  Subsequent  visits  made  weekly  proved  the  diagno- 
sis to  have  been  correct,  as  on  the  28th  of  December  I  slaughter- 
ed another  cow,  and  re-examinations  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  disease  was  rapidly  advancing  in  the  others.  At  a  visit  made 
January  8th,  1887,  the  date  of  this  writing,  I  was  compelled  to 
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slaughter  five  others — two  cows  and  two  calves  that  were  bom 
to  them  since  the  first  visitation  of  December  7th,  together  with 
heifer  that  was  among  the  nine  that  were  inoculated  on  the  8th 
of  December.  All  of  these  were  badly  infected,  one  of  the  cows 
having  in  her  the  finest  specimen  of  thickened  pleura  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  all  my  experience.  Her  calf,  less  than  a  month 
old,  had  the  lesions  well  marked  in  both  lungs,  while  the  calf 
from  the  other  cow  a  few  days  younger  was  affected  in  one  lung 
only. 

In  addition  to  the  visitations  enumerated  above,  I  have  also 
visited  a  great  many  places  and  examined  herds  that  were  re- 
ported as  being  infected  with  ''  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia," 
but  which  when  examined  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  various 
other  diseases.  Very  many  cases  were  however  affected  with 
lung  trouble  non-contagious  in  character. 

In  all  the  herds  found  infected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  the  healthy  animals  were,  in  accordance  with  your  in- 
structions, after  the  expressed  desire  or  consent  of  the  owners,  at 
once  inoculated  and  the  herds  strictly  quarantined,  watched  and 
re-examined  for  three  or  four  months  afterward.  The  infected 
animals  were  slaughtered  as  rapidly  as  they  successively  de- 
veloped the  disease,  until  there  were  no  longer  any  cases  ex- 
isting in  the  several  herds  and  they  were  released  from  quar- 
antine. At  the  present  time  there  are  two  herds  in  quaran- 
tine in  Salem,  one  in  Gloucester  and  about  a  dozen  in  Bur- 
lington county,  and  all  of  these,  together  with  those  that  have 
been  released  during  the  year,  have  with  but  one  single 
exception  been  infected  by  the  purchase  of  cattle  from  ad- 
joining States,  which  were  infected  when  purchased  and  carried 
the  disease  with  them  to  the  herds  to  which  they  were  attached. 
Even  the  exception  referred  to  might  truthfully  be  said  to  have 
been  received  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  carried  to  an  adjoin- 
ing farm  from  one  which  received  its  infection  in  the  manner 
above  stated.  In  many  cases  the  disease  came  through  the  pur- 
chase of  that  class  of  animals  known  as  grass  calves  that  were  of 
an  inferior  quality  and  were  bought  because  they  were  cheap. 
This  state  of  affairs  calls  for  more  care  on  the  part  of  dealers  and 
purchasers  in  the  selection  of  stock  in  the  markets  or  from  the  sec- 
tion of  country  whence  they  are  selected.    It  also  calls  for  more 
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stringent  measures  against  the  shipment  of  cattle  from  adjoining 
States^  unless  said  cattle  are  known  to  have  been  brought  from 
sections  of  the  country  wherein  no  disease  exists,  and  to  be  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

TUBEBOULOSIS. 

Tuberculosis  has  been  found  to  exist  to  an  alarming  extent 
throughout  this  entire  section  of  the  State.  I  very  much  doubt 
if  there  is  any  part  that  is  entirely  free  from  it.  During  my  in- 
spections for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for  your  board 
this  year,  I  have  found  seventy-six  well  marked  cases  and  more 
than  double  that  number  that  I  am  sure  are  slowly  developing 
this  disease  in  the  counties  of  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape  May, 
Gloucester,  Mercer,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Ocean  and  Salem 
alone.  And  I  well  know  that  other  counties  have  an  equal  per- 
centage of  cases.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  disease  affects 
both  the  milk  and  the  flesh  of  the  animals  that  have  it,  is  it  not 
time  that  something  was  done  towards  its  eradication,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  or  the  disposal 
of  their  carcasses  for  food  ?  To  my  personal  knowledge,  scarcely 
a  week  passes  that  cases  are  not  sold  for  slaughter  for  food — 
mostly  for  bologna  beef,  and  as  a  tuberculous  cow  will  continue 
to  give  milk  almost  to  her  hour  of  dissolution  is  it  not 
natural  to  suppose  her  supply  finds  its  way  into  the  market 
to  be  retailed  out  to  customers  in  connection  with  other 
milk?  Our  State  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  an  inspector 
of  milk,  who  is  paid  to  examine  and  condemn  the  article 
whenever  he  finds  it  below  a  certain  standard,  or  contains  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  water.  This  is  all  very  weU  and  I  believe  it  proper 
and  right  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think,  however,  there  is  any  great 
danger  to  human  health  from  drinking  watered  milk,  so  long  as 
the  water  used  is  not  impure  in  quality,  even  if  the  milk  was  two- 
thirds  water.  Tet  the  law  has  provided  against  this  great  evil,  but 
has  failed  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  milk  or  the  flesh  from 
cows  that  are  diseased  with  a  disease  that  most  surely  jeopardizes 
the  health  of  every  consumer.  In  my  opinion  this  disease  should 
be  included  in  the  list  of  those  that  should  be  eradicated  by 
slaughter  and  burial  of  the  carcasses,  and  every  herd  in  which  a 
suspicious  animal  exists  should  be  examined  and  all  subjects,  if 
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found  therein,  killed  at  once.  I  think  it  of  more  importance  even 
than  contagions  pleuro-pnenmonia,  as  that  disease  involves  a 
question  of  money  value  only,  while  tuberculosis  includes  both 
pecuniary  loss  and  the  public  health. 

PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS    VEBHIKALIS,  OB  LUNQ  WOBHS. 

This  disease  has  been  quite  prevalent  in  some  sections  of  the 
State,  although  not  as  much  so  as  in  some  former  years. 

SPLENIC  FEVEB. 

This  disease  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  number  of  ani- 
mals during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  early  autumn 
months.  In  the  vicinity  of  Marlton  and  Moorestown,  in  Bur- 
lington county,  and  near  Freehold,  in  Monmouth  county,  it  raged 
quite  extensively  for  a  time,  and  the  losses  resulting  from  it  were 
quite  serious. 

SWDfE  PLAGUE, 

Commonly  known  as  hog  cholera,  has  extended  over  a  larger 
area  of  our  State  during  the  last  year  than  ever  before  in  my  ex- 
perience, and  in  some  sections  it  has  swept  away  nearly  every 
herd  in  the  township.  In  others  where  it  has  before  existed  and 
was  better  known,  the  losses  have  not  been  so  great,  due  perhaps 
to  the  establishment  of  better  sanitary  measures,  and  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease.  At  best  the 
fatality  attending  it  is  very  serious  and  swine  breeders  will  have 
to  turn  their  attention  to  some  other  source  of  revenue  unless 
something  is  done  to  check  the  ravages  of  this  evil. 

GLANDEBS. 

During  the  year  I  have  examined  twenty-six  horses  and  mules 
reported  as  having  glanders.  I  condemned  and  ordered  destroy- 
ed twenty-one,  most  of  which  I  slaughtered  at  once,  or  caused  it 
to  be  done  under  my  supervision*.  They  were  located  as  follows : 
(One)  in  Atlantic,  (two)  in  Burlington,  (one)  in  Cape  May,  (twelve) 
in  Camden  city,  (one)  in  Gloucester,  (two)  in  Monmouth,  (one)  in 
Mercer  and  (one)  in  Middlesex  counties.  I  also  held  two  consul- 
tations with  Dr.  Hawk  on  five  cases  near  Millstone,  Somerset 
21 
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county,  all  of  which  were  condemned  and  slaughtered.  I  also 
visited  another  case  near  Mt.  HoUj,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  EUljard, 
of  that  place,  which  we  also  condemned  and  which  was  af  terwacds 
slaughtered.  All  of  these  were  weU  marked  cases  and  nearly  all 
had  been  purchased  or  traded  for  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York 
Cities  and  brought  into  New  Jersey.  Thus  you  see  that  not  only 
"  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  "  but  '*  equine  glanders  "  as  well 
is  sent  us  by  our  neighboring  States. 

"Azoturia,"  ''spinal  meningitis"  and  "epizootic  influenza" 
(pink  eye)  have  each  been  quite  prevalent  among  horses  during 
the  last  two  months  in  this  locality  and  as  these  diseases  are  as  a 
rule  more  prevalent  during  the  early  spring  months,  horse  owners 
should  exercise  care  in  the  treatment  of  their  animals  during  that 
season  of  the  year  particularly. 
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VETERINARY  REPORT  OF  I.  W.  HAWK,  D.  V.  S. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Health : 

I  submit  the  following  report  for  1886. 

March  27th.  I  visited  Mr.  B.  Harkej's  farm,  at  Centerville, 
Essex  conntj,  and  examined  his  herd  of  oows  ;  had  one  killed ; 
found  the  trouble  to  be  tuberculosis.  He  had  lost  four  (4)  oows, 
and  has  six  (6)  others  diseased. 

April  1st.  Yiaited  a  herd  of  cows  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Oook, 
of  Centeryille,  Essex  county ;  found  six  (6)  cows  diseased  with 
tuberculosis* 

April  30th.  I  examined  a  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  M».  3\ 
B.  BarcfJow,  at  Imlajstown,  N.  J.,  and  found  one  (1)  chvoBie 
case  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

June  3d.  I  exanuned  a  herd  of  twenty-five  head  belonging  to 
Mr.  E.  G.  Brown,  at  Somerville,  N.  J.,  and  found  one  (1)  cow 
suffering  from  acute  pleuro-pneumonia. 

October  25th.  Visited  a  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  B. 
Pease,  at  Verona,  N.  J.,  and  found  that  he  had  lost  four  (4)  cows 
with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  He  has  eight  (8)  cows 
remaining. 

October  28th.    I  examined  Mr.  B 's  cows,  at  Marion, 

N.  J.,  Hudson  county,  but  did  not  find  any  affected  with  contag- 
ious pleuro-pneumonia. 

October  30th.  Revisited  Mr.  G.  B.  Pease's,  Verona,  Essex 
county,  as  to  pleuro-pneumonia. 

November  8th.  Visited  G.  B.  Pease's  place,  but  found  no  more 
cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  I  also  revisited  the  above 
place  on  November  26th  and  30th. 

December  1st.  I  examined  a  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  Mr. 
Elmer  DueH,  at  Woodstown,  N.  J,,  Salem  county,  as  to  conta- 
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gionB  plenro-pneamonia,  but  apon  inspection  found  some  of  them 
suffering  from  bronchial  trouble,  due  to  low  marshy  land. 

GLANDEBS. 

January.  Visited  Mr.  Alexander  Cooper's,  at  Millington, 
Morris  county,  and  examined  one  horse ;  found  him  to  be  suffer- 
ing with  catarrh. 

March  14th.  Visited  Mr.  B.  W.  Hopper's  stable,  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  found  a  horse  affected  with  glanders.  I  had  the 
stalls  torn  out  and  the  stable  thoroughly  disinfected. 

March  16th.  Bevisited  Mr.  B.  W.  Hopper's  and  had  the 
affected  horse  killed.  I  also  visited  the  above  place  on  March 
28th  and  April  4th,  but  found  no  other  case  of  glanders  in  his 
stable. 

May  22nd.  I  visited  Mr.  Van  Oleefs  at  MiUstown,  N.  J., 
and  had  four  (4)  horses  killed  that  were  affected  with  glanders. 
He  had  another  horse,  but  it  shows  no  signs  of  the  disease. 

May  31st.  I  visited  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Fred  Voorhees, 
supposed  to  have  glanders,  but  upon  examination  found  it  not  to 
be  that  disease.  This  place  was  at  Blackwell's  Mills,  Somerset 
county. 
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VETERINARY  REPORT  OF  WM.  P.  SMITH,  D.  V.  S. 


Tbenton,  N.  J.,  December  Slst,  1886. 
To  the  State  Board  of  H^Uk : 

Gentlemen  : — I  stibmit  the  following  report  of  work  done  for 
the  State  Board  for  the  past  year : 

March  3d.  Visited  farm  of  Asher  Higgins,  Hopewell,  in  oom- 
pany  with  Dr.  Hurley  and  fonnd  glanders  to  exist.  We  destroyed 
one  horse  and  isolated  one  more  which  looked  suspicions,  bat 
have  heard  nothing  farther  from  it  as  yet.  The  stables  were 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  renovated. 

March  26th.  By  order  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  visited  &rm  of 
Judge  Brown,  Old  Bridge ;  examined  cattle  said  to  be  infected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia.  He  had  lost  two  and  had  one  more 
sick ;  failed  to  find  any  traces  of  the  disease,  they  having  died 
from  other  causes,  the  rest  of  the  herd  being  perfectly  healthy. 

June  2d.  Visited  &rm  of  John  G.  Bobbins,  Hamilton  Square. 
He  had  lost  three  cows.  Held  post-mortem  and  found  them  to 
have  died  from  anthrax  or  splenic  fever. 

June  10th.  Visited  in  stables  of  the  Delaware  Ice  Oompany  a 
supposed  case  of  glanders,  it  having  existed  in  this  stable  last 
year.  I  failed  to  find  this  to  be  a  case  which  was  very  formidable. 
This  disease  is  becoming  very  troublesome  in  a  great  many  local- 
ities and  should  be  dealt  with  very  promptly. 

June  14th.  Visited  the  farm  of  John  S.  Yard,  Olarksville ;  he 
had  lost  three  cows  and  had  two  more  sick ;  examination  revealed 
anthrax  or  splenic  fever. 

June  15th.  Was  called  to  see  horse  belonging  to  G.  D.  Hough, 
Ohambersburg.  Found  him  to  be  affected  with  glanders.  I 
killed  him  immediately.  He  was  purchased  from  O'Brien's  cir- 
cus by  Thos.  Crawford,  who  in  turn  sold  him  to  Hough. 

June  24th.  I  visited  farm  of  Wm.  P.  Walton.  Found  cow 
suffering  to  such  extent  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  live  only 
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a  few  hours.    I  killed  her.    Post-mortem  failed  to  reveal  pleuro- 
pneumonia.   This  farm  was  infected  some  years  ago. 

July  3d,  Visited  Asbury  Park  and  destroyed  a  horse  having 
glanders  belonging  to  Mr.  Bennett.  This  horse  had  been  traded 
quite  considerably  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  disease  had  not 
spread,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  cases  as  yet. 

July  4th.  Was  informed  that  glanders  existed  at  Manasquan. 
I  visited  that  place  and  found  nothing  but  ordinary  colt  dis- 
temper. 

September  27th,  28th  and  29th.  Yisijied  Freehold  to  investi- 
gate a  herd  of  cattle  bought  by  Forman  and  Yanderveer,  who 
purchased  seventy-eight  head  at  BufEedo.  He  had  lost  eight. 
Held  post-mortem  on  one  we  killed  in  presence  of  Dr.  Hunt  and 
others,  which  resulted  in  finding  Texas  fever.  There  were  several 
others  sick,  which  were  isolated,  and  we  quarantined  the  several 
herds  where  it  existed.  He  having  sold  most  of  them  before  the 
disease  showed  itself,  there  have  been  no  more  outbreaks  and  the 
herds  have  been  released  from  quarantine. 

» October  20th.  Found  horse  suffering  from  glanders,  belong- 
ing to  James  M.  Schenck,  Pennington  ave.,  which  I  destroyed. 

-October  26th.  Visited  Mount  Holly,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Hilyard;  destroyed  six  cows  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 
We  also  inoculated  forty  head.  We  also  killed  a  horse  at  Vin- 
oentown  affected  with  glanders.  The  disease  existed  in  the  stable 
a  short  time  before. 

November  13th.  I  destroyed  a  horse  in  Ohambersburg  affected 
with  glanders,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Wharton. 

S^ovember  29th.  Examined  a  horse  in  possession  of  John 
Seeds,  which  looked  suspicious  as  to  glanders. 

December  1st.  Visited  farm  at  Trenton  Junction  to  examine 
a  cow  that  the  owner  thought  had  pleuro-pneumonia.  I  found 
her  suffering  from  dropsy  of  the  chest. 
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VETERINARY  REPORT  OFWM.  HERBERT  LOWE, 

D.  V.  S. 


Paterbon,  New  Jersey. 

In  accordance  with  my  duty  as  one  of  the  State  Veterinary 
Inspectors  of  New  Jersey,  I  herewith  respectfully  snbmit  a  report 
of  such  services  as  I  have  rendered,  nnder  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  forihe  year  ending  December  31st,  1886. 

Many  cases  of  glanders  have  come  nnder  my  observation 
daring  the  past  year.  Bnt  not  nnfreqnently  have  I  been  called 
to  see  alleged  oases  and  npon  examination  found  the  animals  to 
be  suffering  from  chronic  nasal  gleet,  fehra  pyogenica  in  a  severe 
form,  distemper,  or  some  other  disease  other  than  glanders.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  condemned  horses  as  glandered  and  yet  the 
owners  would  not  have  them  destroyed  until  obliged  to  do  so.  I 
have  examined  a  large  number  of  suspicious  cases,  but  will  only 
allude  to  the  ones  I  have  been  called  upon  to  visit  in  the  interest 
of  the  State. 

I  visited  Bidgewood,  Bergen  county,  February  8th,  and  examin- 
ed horses  of  Isaac  E.  Hutton,  a  lumber  dealer  of  that  place. 
Found  one  horse  with  glanders  in  an  a^ravated  form,  which  I 
had  destroyed  at  once.  There  were  two  other  horses  in  the 
stable  which,  although  the  disease  was  not  developed,  yet  I  re- 
garded as  suspicious.  They  were  isolated  and  put  under  a  pro- 
phyleotis  line  of  treatment.  Upon  a  subsequent  visit  there  was 
no  further  development  of  the  disease. 

February  19th.  I  ordered  a  glandered  horse  destroyed  owned 
by  John  Sutcliff,  88  Bridge  street,  Paterson. 

March  6th.  I  visited  Totowa  and  had  a  glandered  horse  de- 
stroyed belonging  to  William  Farren. 

April  29th.  I  was  called  to  Elm  street,  Paterson,  in  consulta- 
tion with  M.  A.  Pierce,  D.  Y.  S.,  to  examine  a  case  which  Dr. 
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Pierce  had  under  his  charge.  Although  the  case  might  be  re- 
garded as  suspicions,  yet  npon  examination  we  failed  Jix)  find 
symptoms  to  jnstify  action  on  my  part.  The  horse  had  little 
yalne  and  the  owner  was  advised  to  have  him  destroyed. 

May  26th.  I  was  notified  of  a  case  of  glanders  at  the  place  of 
Isaac  N.  Kent,  Fairfield,  Essex  connty.  I  visited  Fairfield  at  once, 
but  found  the  horse  to  be  suffering  from  a  very  different  ailment. 

June  10th.  Case  reported  belonging  to  Charles  Schneider, 
Weiss  street,  Paterson.  Upon  examination  I  found  that  the 
horse  was  not  glandered. 

July  2nd.  Visited  West  Paterson  and  found  a  glandered  mus- 
tang at  the  stable  of  Albert  Glover ;  owner  was  not  satisfied  as 
regards  the  diagnosis.  Another  practitioner  was  called  in  con- 
sultation who  condemned  the  animal  at  once.  We  made  a  post- 
mortem examination  which  verified  the  diagnosis. 

July  4th.  Destroyed  glandered  horse  owned  by  James  Pearson, 
West  Paterson.    Made  autopsy. 

July  11th.  Called  by  Geo.  Barker  &  Son,  veterinary  surgeons,  to 
see  horse  owned  by  James  Colgan,  butcher,  which  was  glandered. 
Ordered  horse  destroyed. 

I  consider  that  the  horses  I  had  destroyed  July  4th,  owned  by 
James  Pearson,  spread  the  disease  in  Paterson.  It  seems  that 
this  horse  had  been  under  treatment  for  some  time  by  a  veter- 
inary surgeon  and  had  been  driven  through  the  streets  of  Pat- 
erson to  the  stable  of  this  veterinary  surgeon.  The  above  being 
true  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  disease  may  have  been 
spread. 

September  30th.  I  was  called  to  Verona,  Essex  county,  to  ex- 
amine a  herd  of  cattle  owned  by  G.  D.  Pease.  The  herd  con- 
sisted of  eight  head,  four  of  which  I  found  to  be  suffering  with 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

October  1st.  Visited  Mr.  Pease's  place  and  found  three  of  the 
cows  dead.  I  telephoned  to  Dr.  E.  B.  Mercer,  of  Montdair, 
who  assisted  me  in  making  autopsies  upon  the  dead  animals. 
Dr.  Mercer  and  myself  made  an  examination  of  all  the  cattle  in 
|he  immediate  neighborhood,  but  we  found  other  herds  in  good 
health. 

October  3d.    Visited  Verona. 

October  6th.    In  company  with  Dr.  James  C.  Corlies,  of  New- 
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ark,  I  visited  the  Yerona  herd  again.    Found  one  cow  which  Dr.. 
Corlies  agreed  with  me  had  better  be  appraised  and  destroyed. 
Made  post-mortem  examination. 

Subsequent  visits  were  made  to  the  herd  in  question  by  Dr. 
Wm.  B.  E.  Miller,  of  Camden,  and  Dr.  James  W.  Hawk,  of  New- 
ark. We  were  successful  in  stamping  the  disease  out  before 
other  herds  became  affected. 

Somebody  at  Hackensack,  Bei^en  county,  reported,  October 
11th,  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera.  I  visited  Hackensack,  but 
found  only  one  sick  hog  and  could  get  no  authentic  information 
concerning  the  disease.  The  sick  hog  was  suffering  from  indi- 
gestion. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  1885, 1  gave  an  account  of  the  cases 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  that  had  come  under  my  observation.  I 
have  discovered  many  more  cases  this  year. 

The  investigations  and  researches  of  recc^nized  authorities  in 
the  sister  sciences,  human  and  comparative  medicine,  leave  but 
little  doubt  as  to  the  communicability  of  consumption  in  cows  to 
the  human  subject  through  the  milk  and  meat  of  affected  animals. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  and  but  few  to  whom 
it  is  knotm  realize  how  deeply  it  concerns  human  health  and  life. 
While  some  of  the  authorities  regard  bovine  tuberculosis  as  dif- 
ferent in  certain  important  particulars  from  tuberculosis  in  man, 
the  differences,  if  differences  they  can  be  called,  are  supposed  to 
be  merely  as  regards  pathological  appearances  and  anatomical 
structure,  but  in  no  way  lessening  the  gravity  of  the  question 
under  consideration. 

What  more  natural  and  nutritious  food  than  pure  milk  from  a 
healthy,  properly  fed  animal  ?  But  if  it  be  true  that  milk  from 
consumptive  cows  can  carry  the  seeds  of  death  to  our  families,  it 
is  time  to  think  what  l^islation  there  has  been,  and  what  legis- 
lation there  should  be,  to  arrest  the  spread  and  devastation  of 
the  disease.  Yeterinary  inspectors  have  little  authority,  if  indeed 
it  can  be  said  they  have  any,  in  dealing  with  the  disease.  While 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  have  caused  vast  losses  of 
property  at  home  and  abroad,  yet  as  pleuro-pneumonia  contagion 
has  never  been  known  to  be  commxmicated  to  the  human  subject, 
the  loss  occasioned  by  it  is,  in  one  sense,  merely  a  financial  ques- 
tion, whereas  tuberculosis  as  communicated  from  animals  to  man 
involves  considerations  of  a  far  more  solemn  nature. 
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Consnmption  in  the  human  subject  is  unfortunately  only  too 
familiar  to  all  classes  of  society.  Its  victims  outnumber  those  of 
cholera.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  adult  males  dying  in  New 
York  Oity  are  tuberculous,  and  many  of  the  herds  supplying  that 
city  with  milk  are  affected  in  a  like  proportion.  Tuberculosis 
tends  to  populous  centres. 

Epizootic  abortis  and  parturient  apoplexy  in  cows  are  diseases 
with  the  nature  of  which  the  farmer  should  be  made  familiar.  Few 
diseases  cause  greater  loss  to  the  farmers  of  our  State  than  par- 
turient apoplexy,  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  your 
honorable  board  acquaint  farmers  with  all  the  available  informa- 
tion, especially  as  regards  prevention,  concerning  the  disease. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  State  Agricol- 
tural  Society  was  held  in  Trenton,  on  January  19th,  1887.  The 
following  officers  and  directors  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  reports  of  the  officers  were  read.  The  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  society  for  1887  will  be  held  on  the  society's  grounds 
at  Waverly  Park,  on  September  19,  20,  21,  22  and  23.  The  pre- 
mium list  will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  April  15th  and  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  recording  or  corresponding  secretary. 
The  entry  books  will  be  open  one  month  before  the  opening,  at 
the  office  of  the  society,  764  Broad  street,  Newark. 

PRESIDBNT. 

Hon.  £.  A.  Wilkinson Newark Essex  county. 

VICE-PRESI  DENTS. 

Hon.  Amos  Clark,  Jr Elizabeth Union  county. 

Hon.  N.  S.  Rue Cream  Ridge Monmouth  county. 

Gen.  John  S.  Irick Vincentown Burlington  county. 

Hon.  Geo.  A.  Halsby Newark Essex  county. 

Hon.  William  J.  Sewell Camden Camden  county. 

treasurer. 
Chas.  F.  Kilburn Newark Essex  county. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

Wm.M.  Force Newark Essex  county. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

P.  T.  QuiNN Newark Essex  county. 

BOARD  OF   DIRECTORS. 

Hon.  N   S.  Rue Cream  Ridge Monmouth  county. 

Col.  Wm  a..  Morrell Asbury  Park Monmouth  county. 

Wm.  M.  Force Newark Essex  county. 

Gen  John  S.  Irick Vincentown Burlington  county. 

Hon  Wm.  J.  Sewell Camden Camden  county. 

Robert  Thatcher Flemington Hunterdon  county. 

Hon.  Amos  Clark,  Jr Elizabeth Union  county. 
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p.  T.  QuiNN Newark. Essex  county. 

Thos.  T.  Kinney Newark Essex  county. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Kelsby Trenton Mercer  county. 

John  Boylan Newark Essex  county. 

Wm.  McKinley Elizabeth Union  county. 

A.  V.  Sargeant Newark Essex  county. 

Jos.  CoLYER Newark Essex  county. 

Hon.  Geo.  A  Halsby Newark Essex  county. 

S.  S  Battin Newark Essex  county. 

Chas.  F.  Kilburn Newark Essex  county. 

K  B.  Gaddis Newark Essex  county. 

R.  H.  Allen Chatham Morris  county. 

Hon.  Thos.  H.  Dudley Camden Camden  county. 

Ferdinand  Blanke Linden Union  county. 

K  A.  Wilkinson Newark Essex  county. 

Wm.  L    Tompkins Newark Essex  county; 

Franklin  Murphy Newark Essex  county* 

Geo.  B.  Jenkinson Newark Essex  county. 

John  I.  Bishop Columbus Burlington  county. 

Chas.  B.  Thurston Jersey  City. Hudson  county. 

James  Smith,  Jr Newark Essex  county. 

H.  Haywood  Isham Elizabeth Union  county* 

Henry  P.  Jones Newark Essex  county. 

executive  committee. 
H.  P  Jones,  Wm.  L.  Tompkins,  Joseph  Colyer,  H,  H.  Isham, 

George  B.  Jenkinson. 

FINANCIAL  EEPORT. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  19th,  1887. 

Balance,  per  report  of  former  Treasurer $8,469  08 

Less  amounts  disbursed,  etc,  per  books  of  former  Treasurer 548  58 


$2,920  50 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Treasury  April  21,  1886 t  2.920  50 

General  account 1,107  00 

Fair  account 24,805  10 

Premium  account 225  00 

Interest 14  02 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

General  account $  3,258  10 

Fair  account 4,302  75 

(iround  account 653  74 


$28,571  62 
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Improvement  account $7,152  65 

Premium  account 9,987  65 

Interest  account 30  00 

Balance. 3,286  73 


$28,571  62 


CHARLES  F.  KILBURN,   Treasurer, 
Correct  attest : — 

Wm.  L.  Tompkins, 
Joseph  Colysr, 
E.  B.  Gaddis, 

Auditing  Cofnmittee, 

GENEEAL  ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Track  rents,  Mutual  Driving  Association,  balance  1885 $250  00 

Track  rents,  Waverly  Driving  Association 600  00 

Track  rents,  for  May  80th 100  00 

Stall  rents 54  00 

Track  tickets 50  00 

Sale  of  paint,  left  over  from  1886 68  00 

Balance 2,161  10 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Insurance $276  40 

Supplies  for  entertainment,  1885 48  55 

Merchandise  and  Supplies 26  28 

Directors'  dinners 280  20 

Taxes 296  00 

Post-office  box  and  postage 21  00 

Sutionery  and  Printing 59  67 

Dues  to  National  Trotting  Association 56  00 

Entry  Clerk 150  00 

Office  rent 100  00 

Counsel  fees  and  filing  papers 21  15 

Salaries .^ 1,700  00 

Secretary's  clerk  and  expenses 97  85 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  State  Premium  Committee 1 75  00 


FAIE  ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Gate  admissions $8,164  75 

Gate  admissions,  special 75  25 


$8,258  10 


$8,258  10 
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Grand  Stand  admissions $1,086  60 

Stand  rents 4,209  00 

Kennel  Club 780  50 

Railroad  admissions 5,475  65 

Speed  entries 1,875  00 

Programmes. 135  00 

Society  entries. 597  45 

Stall  rents  during  Fair 8  00 

Special  privilege 2,000  00 

Rebate,  advertising. 8  00 

♦24,806  10 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Advertising,  Printing  and  Posting $1,186  72 

Judges,  Superintendents  and  Assistants 899  80 

Sundry  help  and  expenses 1,208  41 

Police. 880  50 

Refectory 268  95 

Treasurer's  of&ce  expenses 194  40 

Band. 150  00 

Supplies 13  97 

Balance. 20,002  85 

$24,805  10 

GROUND  ACCOUNT. 

Balance $658  74 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salary  to  Overseer $416  70 

Help  to  Overseer 29  25 

Feed  and  horse  shoeing 92  85 

Haying. 108  95 

Tools  and  implements 11  49 

$653  74 

IMPROVEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Balance 4 $7,152  65 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

New  Buildings $6,284  00 

Repairs 895  10 

Painting 179  00 

Lumber  and  Posts 72  70 

BeU,  Judges'  Stand 4  70 

Grading,  and  extra  help 147  15 

Whitewashing 70  00 

$7,152  65 
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PREMIUM  ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS 

Speed  premium  not  trotted  for  or  won $    225  00 

Balance 9,712  65 

$9,937  65 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Speed  premimns $8,650  00 

Society  premiums 5,618  65 

Society  premiums,  1885 7  00 

State  premiums,  1885 820  00 

Diplomas  and  Medals 347  00 

$9,987  65 

INTEREST  ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Discounts  upon  sundry  bills $14  02 

Balance. 15  98 

$80  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Interest  upon  Bond  and  Mortgage $80  00 

22 
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CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Stockholders  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Gentlemen  : — Another  year  has  rolled  past  since  this  body  of 
'Stockholders  met  in  tliis  city.     During  this  year  there  have  been 
^abont  the  usual  number  of  ups  and  downs,  hardships  and  pleas- 
ures, hopes  and  disappointments  experienced  in  t  lie  events  of 
this  eventful  year.     From  an  agricultural  standpoint  the  year 
just  closed  has  not  proved  a  profitable  or  a  prosperous  one  to 
the  farmers  of  this  State.     The  season  opened  favorably  for 
early  spring  planting,  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the  two  or  three  preceding  years.     The 
latter  part  of  the  month  of  May  was  wet  and  cold,  and  com,  one 
-of  our  staple  crops,  made  the  planting  of  it  late,  and  this  late 
planting  materially  injured  the  average  yield  of  this  important 
crop  and  it  will  fall  far  below  that  of  1884  and  1885.     The  con- 
ditions were  more  favorable  for  winter  grain  and  the  hay  crop, 
"which  are  very  important  to  the  farmers  in  our  State.    The  hay 
^rop  was  large  and  well  cured  before  being  housed.  The  fruit  crops, 
large  and  small,  were  abundant  and  equal  in  quantity  and  size  to 
•our  very  best  seasons.     The  crops  of  vegetables,  which  now  form 
a  very  large  source  of  income  to  our  farmers  in  certain  sections 
of  the  State,  in  the  counties  lying  near  the  large  cities,  yielded 
bountifully  the  past  season.     But  the  very  serious  drawbacks  " 
<5ame  from  causes  and  sources  over  which  the  growers  can  exer- 
*cise  no  influence  or  control,  and  on  which  the  profits  from 
the  year's  labors  solely  depend.     These  are  the  prices  which 
farm,  orchard  and  garden  produce  bring  when  sent  to  mar- 
ket.    The  range  of  prices  last  year  was  unusually  low  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  season,  and  large  quantities 
of  such  produce  was  sold  for  less  than  it  cost  to  raise  and  send  it 
4o  market.    While  this  condition  of  affairs  was  a  boon  to  the 
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consumer,  it  has  been  discouraging  and  disheartening  to  the 
producer,  for  it  is  but  fair  and  just  that  the  laborer  should  reap 
a  fair  compensation  for  his  time  and  capital.    But  this  was  noi 
the  case  with  farmers  and  fruit  growers  the  past  year.    It  is  but 
too  apparent  that  the  year's  account  will  show  the  balances  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  in  hundreds  of  instances  in  this 
State  for  the  year  1886.    There  is,  as  every  one  familiar  with  the 
subject  knows,  a  very  considerable  surface  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  &uits  and  vegetables  in  this  State,  and  this  surface  is  gradually 
increased  each  succeeding  year,  as  the  home  markets  warrant 
farmers  raising  this  class  of  perishable  products.    Still  there  is  a 
large  surface  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  staples.    In  1886  there 
was  planted  with  wheat  in  this  State  144,528  acres,  which  yielded 
in  gross  2,260,000,  or  about  fifteen  and  three-quarters  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  this  product  had  a  market  value  of  $1,943,600, 
approximating  ninety  cents  per  bushel,  or  a  trifle  over  $14.16  per 
acre,  not  including  the  straw.     There  was  planted  in  Indian  com 
in  our  State  in  1886  346,866  acres,  which  yielded  9,418,000,  an 
average  of  only  about  twenty-seven  and  half  bushels  to  each  acre 
planted,  and  the  gross  amount  realized  for  this  crop  was  $4,709,- 
000,  or  a  fraction  less  than  fifty  cent  per  bushel,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$13.50  per  aore,not  including  the  value  of  the  stalks  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. There  was  planted  in  oats  for  the  same  year  137,456  acres, 
which  yielded  3,734,000  bushels,  or  an  average  yield  of  only  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  bushels  for  each  acre  sown,  which  brought  tke 
farmers  $1,344,240,  or  about  twenty-eight  cents  a  busheL    I 
mention  these  facts  at  this  time  concerning  these  three  staple 
crops    for   the    double    purpose  to  show,  first,  the  very  low 
average  yield  of  these  crops  in  this  State,  and  secondly  to  show 
the  wide  difference  in  yield  of  the  same  crops,  where  high  culti- 
vation is  practiced  in  different  parts  of  the  State  by  some  of  our 
best  farmers,  in  sworn  returns  for  competition  for  the  State 
premiums  offered  by  the  State  through  the  medium  of  this 
Society  for  the  past  year  on  lots  of  five  acres.    In  competition  for 
these  premiums,  the  State  Premium  Conmiittee  had  presented  to 
them  verified  statements  of  eighty-nine  bushels  of  shelled  com  to 
the  acre,  or  three  times  the  average  yield  of  the  State,  and  they 
had  also  fifty-four  bushels  of  oats  the  yield  per  acre,  or  twice  that 
of  the  State  average,  and  forty-five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
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Such  facts  will  show  clearly  to  any  observer,  that  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  State  Society  and  county 
pi^anizations  to  farther  and  develop  our  agricoltoral  resources, 
there  is  stiU  a  large  field  for  improvement,  and  that  our  cultivated 
land,  with  all  our  natural  advantages,  yields  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  under  a  better  system  of 
cultivation.  Such  a  system  this  Society  and  other  similar  associ- 
ations have  continually  and  persistently  urged  by  all  the  means 
and  agents  in  their  power.  The  offering  of  these  premiums  by 
the  State  has  brought  prominently  before  our  farmers  the  facts, 
that  with  a  better  system  of  culture  and  liberal  and  judicious 
application  of  fertilizers,  the  annual  products  of  our  farms  can  be 
more  than  doubled,  and  this  without  any  extra  labor  for  the 
planting  or  reaping  of  the  crops.  There  is  another  and  very  im- 
portant fact  developed  by  an  examination  of  these  State  premium 
crops,  which  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  our  farmers, 
especially  to  those  whose  forms  are  located  near  the  large  mar- 
kets, and  their  land  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  vegetables.  The 
State  Premium  Committee  were  awarded  a  premium  the  past  year 
for  a  crop  of  onions ;  the  yield  per  acre  of  this  crop  was  seven 
hundred  and  forty-eight  bushels,  and  these  have  been  worth  in 
open  market  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel,  or  $561.00  per  acre. 
Or  in  other  words  the  product  of  one  acre  of  onions  has  yielded 
the  same  money  value  of  about  thirty-five  acres  of  wheat  and 
thirty-seven  acres  of  Indian  com,  or  a  larger  number  of  acres  sown 
with  oats.  These,  with  similar  facts  brought  out  from  year  to 
year  by  the  publication  of  these  crop  returns  by  the  State  Pre- 
mium Committee,  are  sure  to  awaken  an  interest  and  eventually 
lead  to  a  better  and  more  profitable  system  of  husbandry  in  wide 
sections  of  our  State,  on  land  capable  of  producing  maximum  re- 
turns of  fruits  or  vegetables  when  properly  cultivated.  With 
our  favorable  surroundings,  with  home  markets  for  perishable 
products,  having  a  higher  money  value  to  the  acre  than  cereals, 
self  interest  will  induce  our  farmers  to  devote  more  surface  to 
these  crops  in  the  future.  The  State  Premium  Committee  should 
reduce  the  list,  and  largely  increase  the  premiums  in  live  stock 
and  farm,  orchard  and  garden  products  for  the  year  1887.  At 
the  same  time  the  Society  should  carefully  revise  the  premiums  in 
certain  departments  of  their  own  list,  which  if  done  will  increase 
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the  number  of  entries  and  add  more  interest  to  the  exhibition. 
In  the  Jersey  cattle  class  the  premiums  should  be  made  larger^ 
equal  in  amounts  to  those  offered  by  the  neighboring  States. 
This  is  why  the  number  of  entries  in  this  class  dropped  off  at  our 
last  annual  fair.    A  large  number  of  choice  cattle  were  sent  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  held  on  the  same  days   as  our 
own  State.    Larger  premiums  for  stallions  and  brood  mares  by 
the  Society  will  draw  better  and  more  exhibits  in  this  department 
In  the  art  department  the  amount  offered  in  premiuHis  is  only 
$125,  and  by  special  premiums  given  by  the  judges  for  articles  of 
merit  the  total  awards  foot  up  to  $300,  instead  of  $125  offered  in 
the  schedule.    This  department  is  becoming  one.  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  our  annual  exhibitions  and  meriks  aiitention  from  the 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  present  year.  The  premiums  offered 
by  the  Society  for  silk  products  has  not  up  to  this  time  been  suo« 
oessful  in  getting  a  creditable  display.    At  no  time  has  the  total 
exhibit  equaled  in  value  the  sum  the  Society  offers  in  premiums^ 
and  the  $350  that  the  Society  has  annually  offered  for  dairy  uten- 
sils has  failed  to  attract  manufacturers  of  suoh  uteasils,  even  to 
make  a  moderate  showing  on  our  grounds  in  this  department. 
In  the  other  departments  of  the  annual  exhibition  there  has 
been  a  healthy  and  steady  growth  of  exhibits,  and  not  only  has 
the  number  increased  from  year  to  year,,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
subjoined  tables  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  the  quality  has  im- 
proved at  about  the  same  ratio.    This  increase  in  quantity  and 
quality  is  traceable  to  earnest  and  systematic  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  and  officers  of  the  society,  under  whose  direct 
management  and  direction  the  multiplicity  of  work  is  planned 
and  carried  out  from  year  to  year.    During  the  last  year,  the 
officers  named  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make  the  exhibition  the 
crowning  one  in  the  history  of  the  Society.    Early  in  the  year  the 
schedule  of  premiums  was  printed  and  distributed.    Lajrge  and 
small  bills  were  distributed  by  thousands  in  places  where  they 
were  supposed  they  would  do  the  most  good,  to  attract  the 
attention  of    manufacturers  of    agricultural  implements,  stock 
breeders  in  and  out  of  the  State,  to  farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit 
growers.    Favorable  arrangements  were  perfected  with  the  rail- 
road companies  for  the  transportation  of  goods  to  and  from  the 
fair  grounds,  and  the  carrying  of  passengers  at  reduced  rates^ 
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from  all  points  in  the  State.  It  is  but  fair  and  just  to  say  here 
that  the  rail  service,  during  the  week  of  the  fair,  was  as  near 
perfect  and  eflScient  as  the  most  sanguine  could  desire.  The 
needed  improvements  on  the  grounds  were  commenced  early  in 
the  season  and  completed  a  week  before  the  exhibition  was 
opened.  These  improvements  consisted  in  the  construction  of  a 
large  frame  building  for  the  use  of  the  "State  Kennel  Club"  for  a 
bench  show  held  at  the  same  time  with  the  fair.  The  answer  as 
to  whether  it  will  pay  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 
The  grand  stand  was  lengthened  and  the  extra  receipts  from  that 
source  will  corroborate  the  good  judgment  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  making  this  improvement.  The  comfort  of  visitors  was 
largely  added  to  by  the  construction  of  a  number  of  commodious 
closets  at  different  points  on  the  grounds,  and  many  were  the  quiet 
thanks  expressed  for  this  much-needed  accommodation.  The 
horse  stalls  and  the  cattle  sheds  were  put  in  good  repair  before 
the  opening  day,  as  well  as  all  other  necessary  preliminary  work, 
to  name  which  would  be  to  write  a  long  catalogue. 

The  week  of  the  fair  opened  auspicioudy,  and  every  noticeable 
sign  gave  promise  of  the  most  successful  fair  ever  held  by  this 
Society.  This  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case,  if  provi- 
dence had  blessed  us  with  fair  weather  on  Thursday,  the  prin- 
cipal day  for  visitors.  But  unfortunately  for  the  Society  and  its 
stockholders,  Thursday  was  wet  and  cheerless,  and  caused  a  loss 
in  actual  cash  receipts  of  not  less  than  $8,000,  and  if  this  amount 
could  be  added  to  the  receipts  of  the  Treasurer's  figures  it  would 
swell  them  beyond  all  former  years.  The  visitors  and  receipts 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  were  all  larger  than  on  the 
corresponding  days  of  previous  years,  but  the  rain  on  Thursday 
prevented  thousands  from  coming  to  the  grounds,  and  chilled 
the  exuberant  spirits  of  the  officers  and  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  year  1886.  Leaving  out  the  loss  of  receipts  by  the  rain 
storm  on  Thursday,  the  exhibition  was  a  great  success.  The 
exhibit  of  thoroughbred  stock  in  competition  for  the  State  Pre- 
miums, exceed  largely  in  numbers  those  shown  at  any  previous  exhi- 
bition held  by  this  Society.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
shown  in  each  class  as  taken  from  the  Society's  entry  books.  Herd 
prizes  were  offered  for  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Ayrshires,  Shorthorns 
and  grades.    We  received  entries  for  nineteen  herds,  consisting 
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of  one  bull  and  four  cows  each.  In  the  same  classes  for  single 
animals  there  were  shown  thirteen  buUs  and  fifty  cows.  This 
makes  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  head  of  finely  bred  neat  cattle 
shown  on  the  grounds  for  State  premiums.  Such  a  number  of 
fine  animals  and  such  sharp  and  lively  competition  among  breeders 
is  sure  to  result  in  doing  great  good  in  improving  the  dairy  stock 
of  our  State,  through  the  medium  of  this  Society. 

The  exhibition  of  sheep  and  swine  was  far  above  the  average. 
There  were  ten  pens  of  ewes  and  fifteen  pens  of  rams,  all  imported 
stock,  and  eighteen  boars  of  the  different  breeds  shown  in  com- 
petition for  the  State  premiums. 

In  the  Society  classes  the  exhibit  of  neat  thoroughbred  cattle 
compares  well  with  previous  years.  I  have  divided  the  various 
breeds  and  the  table  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  number  in 
competition  of  each: 


Ayrsoires...... 

Holsteins. 

Short  Horns., 


Bolls,  10 
.     "     16 
.     "     10 

Cows,    d9 
-        26 

'*        14 
17 

Brown  Swiss.... 

....Bulls, 

7    Cows, 

7  *• 

8  " 

9 

8 

M      4 

Gimdes 

** 

41 

This  will  make  a  total  of  neat  cattle  on  exhibition,  at  our  last 
annual  fair,  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  head,  which  in  eveiy 
respect  would  compare  favorably  with  the  same  breeds  exhibited 
at  any  State  exhibition  in  this  country. 

The  entries  in  the  poultry  department  increase  steadily  each 
succeeding  year,  and  our  building  is  inadequate  and  it  will  have 
to  be  enlarged  very  soon  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  this 
interesting  and  instructive  part  of  our  annual  exhibition,  the 
growth  of  which  has  been  phenomenal. 

There  is  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt  among  those  of  our 
Board  of  Directors  who  have  had  charge  of  the  horse  department 
for  the  past  few  years,  that  the  Society  should  provide  more  and 
better  stalls  for  horsesi  both  in  the  fancy  and  speed  departments. 
This  department  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  on  our  grounds  and 
the  Society  should  take  steps  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  present 
accommodations  for  horses,  in  the  construction  of  more  and  better 
stables  before  the  next  annual  exhibition.  They  are  needed  and 
the  investment  will  add  largely  to  the  revenue  of  the  Society. 

I  have  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  urged  the  Society  to 
construct  a  permanent  building  for  the  exhibition  of  the  products 
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-of  the  farm,  garden  and  orchard.  It  is  an  important  and  poptdar 
department,  that  caUs  for  better  protection  than  is  afforded  bj 
the  big  tent.  In  fact  this  department  has  grown  so  rapidly  that 
the  tent  no  longer  gives  the  room  required  to  exhibit  the  goods, 
and  exhibitors  find  fault  with  the  limited  and  insecure  protection 
to  their  goods,  and  the  danger  of  the  tent  being  blown  down 
during  the  exhibition. 

The  growth  and  popularity  of  this  Society's  exhibitions  are  best 
answered  by  a  close  examination  of  the  entry  books  since  1874. 
The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  enteies  in  each  depart- 
ment for  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  total  for  each  year  during 
that  period.  The  total  number  of  entries  in  1886  was  nearly 
three  times  as  many  as  they  were  in  1874  and  there  is  a  singular 
uniformity  in  this  increase  for  each  successiye  year.  They  are  as 
follows : 

TABLE  OP  ENTRIES  PROM  1874  TO  1886. 


The  total  number  of  entries  In  all  the  departments  In  1874  was  8447,  and  In  1880  they  reached  0996. 

Before  closing  this  brief  outline  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  Society  for  the  year  1886, 1  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty 
without  referring  to  the  sad  loss  this  Society  has  sustained  in  the 
•death  of  two  active  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  since  our 
last  annual  meeting.  Mr.  E.  G.  Brown,  of  Elizabeth,  was  an  ac- 
tive and  earnest  member  of  this  Society  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
A  part  of  that  time  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  grounds  and 
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one  of  its  vice  presidents.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  last  spring,, 
the  Board  of  Directors  deeply  mourned  his  loss,  for  b j  his  kind 
and  gentle  nature,  his  honest  and  manlj  action,  his  sterling  traits- 
of  character,  he  endeared  himself  to  his  associates,  all  of  whom 
deplore  the  loss  of  a  friend,  a  trustworthy  counsellor,  and  an 
influential  citizen.  Later  in  the  season  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  called  together  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of 
their  own  members,  Thomas  W.  Dawson,  a  citizen  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  During  his  association 
with  this  Society  he  was  earnest  and  active  in  promoting  its  wel&re 
and  prosperity.  In  the  death  of  these  two  gentlemen  this  Society 
met  with  a  severe  loss,  and  the  community  lost  two  estimable 
citizens. 
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RUTGER'S  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 


(STATE  AGRICULTUBAL  COLLEGE),  NEW   BRUNSWICK,  N.  J^. 


The  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  State  College  for  the  benefit  of 
agricnltore  and  the  meohanio  arts  desire  to  make  known  to  their 
fellow-citizens  of  New  Jersey  the  present  condition  and  advan- 
tages of  the  institution  which  the  State  has  put  in  some  measure 
under  their  charge.  The  friends  of  education  for  those  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits  early  recognized  the  fruitful  benefits  of 
scientific  studies  to  their  arts.  Chemistry,  natuial  philosophy,, 
surveying,  engineering,  draughting,  geology,  mineralogy,  tha 
sciences  relating  to  plants  and  animals,  with  a  good  English  edu- 
cation, were  thought  to  furnish  the  best  training  for  success  in 
farming,  mechanics  and  manufactories.  Petitions  were  sent  to. 
Congress,  asking  the  General  GU>yemment  to  establish  and  endow 
such  institutions  in  the  different  States,  and  in  1862.  an  act  was. 
passed  "  Donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Terri^ 
tories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts."  The  States  have  all  accepted  these  do- 
nations. That  given  to  New  Jersey  was  accepted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1864,  and  the  lands  donated  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds, 
amounting  to  $116,000,  invested  in  the  State  funds ;  and  the 
interest  accruing  from  them,  which  is  $6,960  a  year,  was  appro- 
priated as  a  permanent  endowment  exclusively  for  the  support 
of  teachers  in  that  department  of  Butger's  College  which  ia 
known  as  Butger's  Scientific  School.  Many  of  the  States  made 
special  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  farms»  erection  of 
buildings,  and  for  assistance  in  paying  necessary  expenses,  but 
in  New  Jersey  all  this  was  done  by  the  Trustees  of  Butger's  Col- 
lege and  no  assistance  for  these  purposes  has  ever  been  received 
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from  State  funds.  The  Governor  and  Senate  were  empowered  to 
appoint  the  Board  of  Visitors,  two  from  each  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  institution  at  least  twice  in 
each  year,  and  who  possess  general  powers  of  supervision  and 
control,  with  authority  to  report  to  the  legislature  such  recom- 
mendations as  to  them  may  seem  proper. 

The  work  began  under  this  act  in  1866,  and  has  been  continued 
without  interruption  now  for  twenty-one  years.  Forty  scholar- 
ships, free  of  all  tuition  fees,  are  the  property  of  the  young  men 
of  the  State,  the  number  being  apportioned  among  the  counties, 
somewhat  according  to  the  population.  If  the  number  assigned 
to  any  county  is  not  filled  there,  it  may  be  filled  from  any  other 
-county  which  makes  application. 

The  courses  of  study  to  be  taught  in  the  institution  have  been 
the  subjects  of  careful  consideration.  The  wording  of  the  United 
States  law  which  furnishes  the  endowment  for  the  College  is  that 
"**  The  leading  objects  shall  be,  without  including  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,*  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  leaminff  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
«rts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respect- 
ively prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
^education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  in  life."  The  College,  then,  is  to  teach  branches  of 
leaminff  not  branches  of  the  arts,  but  such  sciences  as  explain 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  arts — such  sciences  as  require 
apparatus,  experiments  and  observation  to  make  them  fully  im- 
derstood,  and  such  other  branches  of  learning  as  may  best  fit 
them,  as  citizens,  to  speak  or  write  upon  the  subjects  which  they 
have  studied,  as  well  as  to  put  them  in  practice  and  experiment. 
The  subjects  of  study  are  such  as  cannot  be  profitably  studied  in 
the  common  schools  or  by  boys,  but  such  as  need  the  arrange- 
ment and  instruments  for  surveying,  draughting,  and  the  labora- 
tories for  chemical  and  philosophical  experiments,  and  the  farm 
and  stock  for  field  and  farming  practice.  These  are  provided, 
«nd  the  College  is  doing  its  work  well.  The  forty  scholarships 
have  been  filled  this  year,  and  there  are  now  thirty-six  occupying 
them,  the  others  having  been  left  vacant  by  some  change  of  pur- 
pose in  the  student  appointed  or  by  failure  in  preparation. 
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There  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty-fiye  students  who 
have  graduated,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  others  who  have 
•taken  partial  courses  of  study  and  left  to  engage  in  work. 
They  have  found  ready  employment  and  are  using  well  the 
learning  they  have  here  acquired  as  chemists,  geologists,  sur- 
veyors, engineers,  farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  or  in  trade. 
They  are  educated  and  enterprising  men,  engaging  in  such  work 
as  they  are  competent  to  do,  and  as  offers  adequate  compensation 
to  young  men  whose  only  capital  is  their  investment  in  an  educa- 
tion. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  is  as  follows : 

Residence,  Terms  Expire, 

FIRST    CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

David  A.  Shreve,  Esq Haddonfield. 1888. 

I.  M.   Smalley,  Esq Roadstown 1888. 

SECOND   congressional  DISTRICT. 

Hon.  William  Parry Cinnaminson. 1887. 

William  S.  Taylor,  Esq Burlington 1888. 

THIRD  congressional  DISTRICT. 

John  V.  N.  Willis,  Esq Marlboro.... 188a 

James  Neilson,  Esq New  Brunswick 1888* 

FOURTH  CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICT. 

John  De  Mott,  Esq Middlebush, 1887. 

•Caleb  Wyckoff,  Esq Bdvidere 1888. 

FIFTH  congressional  DISTRICT. 

Henry  P.  Simmons,  Esq Passaic 1888. 

Wm.  H.  De  Wolf,  jr.,. Hackcnsack 1887. 

SIXTH  congressional  DISTRICT. 

iloN.  George  H.  Hartford Orange 1888. 

Wm.  M.  Force,  Esq Newark 1887. 

seventh  congressional  district. 

Abraham  W.  Duryee,  Esq New  Durham 1888. 

James  Stevens,  Esq Jersey  City 1887. 

OFFICERS  : 
HON.  WILLIAM   PARRY,  Chairman, 

GEORGE   H.    COOK,  Secretary, 

They  are  nominated  bj  the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the 
•Senate.  The  presentation  of  names  of  persons  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  Board,  some  of  which  vacancies  occur  every  year, 
would  doubtless  receive  proper  attention  from  the  Governor  and 
•Senate,  as  their  desire  is  to  promote  the  educational  interests  of 
i;he  people. 
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A  fall  report  on  the  oourses  of  study,  the  means  provided  for 
instruction,  and  the  condition  of  the  State  soholarrihips,  is  made 
to  the  Legislature  every  year,  and  is  printed  and  circulated  as 
one  of  the  legislative  documents,  and  advertisement  of  the  times 
of  receiving  students  has  been  published  in  the  county  papers  for 
several  years  past. 

Full  information  can  always  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  the  College,  or  letters  addressed  to 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
For  copies  of  the  annual  report  address  the  librarian  of  tha 
College. 
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NEW  JERSEY  STATE 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

William  S.  Taylor,  Esq President 

Hon.  Wm.  Par&y Vice  President 

Jambs  Neilson,  Esq. Treasurer. 

John  DeMott,  Esq Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 

George  H.  Cook,  New  Brunswick Director. 

Arthur  T.  Neale,  New  Brunswick Chemist 

Edward  B.  Voorhees,  New  Brunswick First  Assistant  Chemist 

Joseph  L.  Hills,  New  Brunswick Second  Assistant  Chemist 

Henry  R.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  New  Brunswick Third  Assistant  Chemist 

Irving  S.  Upson,  New  Brunswick Clerk. 

David  L.  Scudder,  New  Brunswick Laboratory  Attendant 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

His  Excellency  Leon  Abbett,  Trenton, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  New  Brunswick, 

President/of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 
George  H.  Cook,  LL.D.,  New  Brunswick, 

Prof,  of  Agriculture  of  State  Agricultural  College. 

23 
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FIRST  CONORBSSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Term 
Bsddence.  Bxpire, 

David  A.  Shreve,  Esq Haddonfield 1886. 

L  M.  Smallky,  Esq Roadstown 188d. 

SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Hon.  William  Parry Parry 1887. 

William  S.  Taylor,  Esq Burlington 1886. 

THIRD  congressional  DISTRICT. 

John  V.  N.  Willis,  Esq Marlboro 1886. 

James  Neilson,  Esq New  Brunswick 1888. 

FOURTH   congressional  DISTRICT. 

John  DeMott,  Esq Middlebush 1887. 

Caleb  Wyckoff,  Esq Bclvidere  1888. 

FIFTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Henry  P.  Simmons,  Esq Passaic 1888. 

William  H,  DeWolf,  Jr Hackensack 1887. 

sixth  congressional  district. 

Hon.  George  H.  Hartford Orange 1886. 

William  M.  Force,  Esq Newark 1887. 

seventh  congressional  district. 

Abraham  W.  Duryee,  Esq New  Durham 1886^ 

James  Stevens,  Esq Jersey  City 1886. 


[The  report  can  be  obtained  from 

Dr.  George  H.  Cook, 

New  Brunswick.] 
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NEW  JERSEY 

STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS  FOR   1887. 

PRESIDENT. 

Alex.  W.  Pearson Vineland Cumberland  county. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Gerry  Valentine Hammonton Atlantic  county. 

E.  S.  Carman River  Edge Bergen  county. 

Henry  I.  Budd, Mt.  Holly Burlington  county. 

Ezra  Stokes Berlin Camden  county. 

Jos.  D.  Cole Deerfidd Cumberland  county. 

Joseph  B    Yard Newark Essex  county. 

John  Repp Glassboro Gloucester  county. 

C.  W.  Idell Hoboken Hudson  county. 

E  M.  Heath Locktown Hunterdon  county. 

John  M.  White New  Brunswick Middlesex  county. 

Franklin  Dye Trenton Mercer  county. 

Jno.  S.  Green Morristown Morris  county. 

D.  A    Vanderveer Manalapan Monmouth  county. 

Geo.  C   Woolson Passaic Passaic  county. 

RuFUS  W.  Smith Elmer Salem  county. 

D.  C.  Voorhees Blawenburg Somerset  county. 

E   P.  Bebee Elizabeth Union  county. 

recording  secretary. 

E.  Williams Montclair Essex  county. 

corresponding  secretary. 

Ralph  Ege Hopewell Mercer  county. 

treasurer. 
Charles  L.  Jones Newark Essex  county. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Wm.  R,  Ward Newark Essex  county. 

C.  W.  Idell. Hoboken...... Hudson  county. 

J.  M.  White New  Brunswick Middlesex  county. 

E.  P.  Bebee Elizabeth Union  county. 

John  C.  Van  Dt7REN Manalapan Monmouth  county. 

FRUIT    COMMITTEE. 

Jesse  B.  Rogers Milbum Essex  county. 

Wm.  H.  Goldsmith Newark Essex  county. 

Charles  Black. Hi^htstown Meroer  county. 

Eli  Minch Shiloh Cumberland  county. 

David  Baird Manalapan Monmouth  county. 

flower  committee. 

J.  B.  Ward Newark Essex  county. 

C.  W.  Idell Hoboken. Hudson  county. 

Theodore  Edmunds Bridgeton Cumberland  county. 

vegetable  committee. 

Thbo.  F.  Baker Bridgeton Cumberland  county. 

Franklin  Dye Trenton Mercer  county. 

Joseph  Burt Bridgeton Cumberland  county. 

directors  to  state  board  of  agriculture. 

E.  Williams Montclair Essex  county,  two  years. 

Wm.  R.  Ward Newark....  Essex  county,  one  year. 


[For  report  of  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  com- 
plete send  to  E.  Williams,  Secretary,  Montclair,  Essex  county.] 
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OB'P'lCEpS 

OF  THE 

AMERICim  CRANIERR]!  GROWERS'  USSOCIHTIOI, 

1887- 


PRESIDFNT. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Brakeley- Bordentown,  N.  J. 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  Theodore  Budd Pembcrton,  N.  J. 

SECOND     VICE-PRESIDENT. 

C.  L.  HoLMAN Lakewood,  N.  J. 

SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 

A.  J.  Rider Trenton,  N.  J. 

STATISTICIAN. 

N.  R.  French Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  N.  J.  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Brakeley Bordentown,  N.  J. 

A.  J.  Rider Trenton,  N.  J. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTBB. 

J.  H.  Brakeley,         A.  J.  Rider,        Theodore  Budd,        N.  R.  French. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES  FOR  NEW  JERSEY. 

M.  M.  Chew Williamstown,  N.  J. 

Charles  L.  Holman Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Brown Vineland,  N.  J. 

Alfred  Satterthwaite Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

WiLUAM  Quicksall Homerstown,  N.  J. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES  FOR   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Isaac  Alger Attleboro,  Mass. 

O.  M.  Holmes Box  5223,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CORRBSPONDING  SBCRBTARY  FOR  CONNBCTICUT. 

D.  C.  Spbncbr Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 

OORRBSPONDING  SBCRSTARY  FOR   RHODE  ISLAND. 

A.  C.  Sampson 15  Weybossett  street,  Pjrovidenoe,  R.  I. 

OORRBSPONDING  SBCRBTARY  FOR  LONG  ISLAND. 

William  Jaogbr Jericho,  L.  I. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  New  Jersey  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  American  Cranberry  Growers'  Assooiation  is 
a  product  of  New  Jersey  and  continaes  to  be  honored  by  repre- 
sentation in  your  body,  although  it  has  answered  very  much  the 
character  of  a  National  organization. 

It  being  the  only  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  it 
was  through!;  that  its  usefulness  might  be  greatly  extended  by 
opening  its  doors  to  membership  of  cranberry  growers  from  out- 
side the  State.  This  it  did,  and  its  membership  has  grown  to 
include  nearly  all  the  prominent  growers  in  every  cranberry 
growing  district  of  the  country.  This  enlargement  of  its  borders 
has  been  productive  of  great  good  to  all  concerned  and  we  trust 
has  rendered  us  no  less  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  shown  us  by 
your  body  in  the  past. 

The  following  is  gathered  from  the  last  printed  report  of  the 
Association  and  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  scope  of  our 
work. 

pbesident's  address. 

Gentlemen — ^During  the  past  two  years  a  number  of  interesting 
phases  have  presented  themselves  in  cranberry  matters,  to  a  few 
of  which  your  attention  will  be  briefly  called.  And  prominent 
among  these  is  the  movement  of  the  past  year's  crop  and  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  attending  it.  But  as  this  properly  falls 
within  the  province  of  our  able  Statistician,  I  leave  it  for  him  to 
discuss,  and  pass  on  to  other  matters. 

Very  large  crops,  like  those  of  the  last  two,  in  consecutive 
years,  is  phenomenal — ^I  think  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
cranberry  culture.  Large  crops  are  nominally  the  result  of  large 
plantings,  and  we  naturally  look  to  an  increased  acreage  under 
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otdtiYation  for  an  explanation  of  the  recent  large  crops;  and 
justly  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  considerable  new  planting  has 
come  into  bearing  dnring  the  past  two  years,  both  in  New  Eng- 
land and  on  Long  Island,  as  well  as.  in  New  Jersey.  Bnt  the 
wonderfolly  favorable  seasons  for  the  deyelopment  of  the  cran- 
berry which  prevailed  in  1886  and  1886,  in  my  judgment,  did 
much  more  to  over-stock  the  market  than  any  other  cause.  Let 
us  look  at  the  matter. 

Any  one  who  will  carefully  examine  the  productive  forces  of 
nature  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  abundance  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  continuance  of  every  species  which  has  been 
created.  This  super-abundance  of  provision  prevails  in  every 
portion  of  nature's  vast  domain.  The  adult  carp,  for  instance, 
will  produce  about  600,000  eggs,  and  the  cod  and  some  other 
marine  fishes,  three  or  four  times  as  many ;  so  if  but  one  in  five 
hundred  escape  the  dangers  which  surround  the  ova  and  young 
fish,  vast  numbers  will  still  reach  maturity. 

And  on  the  same  principle  is  the  cranberry  plant  constructed. 
In  August  of  each  year,  a  tiny  bud  is  formed  at  the  terminus  of 
each  spray,  containing,  in  embryo,  a  shoot  with  seven  blossoms, 
capable  of  developing  into  fruit.  If  these  escape  the  tip-worm, 
and  other  casualties  to  which  they  are  liable  as  the  spring  ad- 
vances, they  open  and  perform  the  functions  allotted  them.  Then 
the  time  of  special  danger  arrives.  Frequently  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  them  are  blasted  by  the  scorching  suns  of  June.  Or 
if  the  spring  is  a  cool  and  late  one,  a  portion  of  the  bloom  will 
be  delayed  till  the  last  of  July  or  early  August — too  late  for  the 
fruit  to  mature.  Or  it  may  be  the  bees ;  honey,  hermit  and  other 
varieties  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  do  the  work  of  fertiliza- 
tion thoroughly.  As  a  result,  in  ordinary  seasons  only  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  blossoms  become  fruitful  Were  the  seven 
blossoms  on  each  upright,  on  a  bog  fairly  covered  with  vines,  all 
to  mature  their  fruit,  the  yield  would  be  from  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  very  favorable  sea- 
son of  two  years  ago,  and  probably  abo  last  season  on  some 
bogs,  fully  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  blossoms  became  fruitfol.  In 
the  former  year,  at  the  Lahaway  plantation,  six  acres  yielded 
nineteen  hundred  and  four  bushels,  and  from  another  b(^  of 
seven  acres  twenty-two  hundred  and  thirty-four  bushels  wAre 
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gathered.  And  some  other  portions  of  the  State  were  quite  as 
produotive. 

The  question  very  naturally  arises,  are  such  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  development  of  the  fruit  likely  to  extend  to  com- 
ing years  ?  Why  should  they  ?  They  have  been  of  rare  occur- 
ence in  former  years,  and  unless  there  is  a  permanent  change  in 
our  climate,  which  is  not  probable,  they  are  not  likely  to  occur 
soon  again.    And  yet  they  may. 

While  the  direct  result  of  very  large  crops  of  any  article  of 
consumption  is  disadvantageous  to  the  producer,  the  ultimate 
result  is  often  beneficial.  Not  only  does  the  consumer  enjoy  the 
great  abundance  and  the  low  prices,  but  in  the  case  of  cranber- 
ries their  consumption  is  extended  to  regions  where  their  use 
was  unknown  before.  The  influence  of  the  immense  crop  of  '85, 
in  this  particular,  was  very  apparent  the  past  season.  So  great 
was  the  consumption  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  Thanksgiv- 
ing had  barely  passed  before  it  was  discovered  that  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  largest  crop  ever  raised  in  New  Jersey  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  growers.    The  result  you  know. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  notice  is  the  continued  disposition 
to  discriminate  against  the  product  of  our  Jersey  bogs,  in  favor 
of  an  inferior  berry  having  the  single  merit  of  being  better  look- 
ing. The  superiority  of  the  '*  Early  Black,"  so  highly  prized  and 
sought  after  by  the  great  majority  of  consumers,  is  only  skin 
deep.  Bipening  early  (among  cranberries  what  the  Fall  Pippin 
is  among  apples),  it  soon  becomes  over-ripe,  and  loses  that 
peculiar,  delicate  flavor  which  characterizes  the  cranberry  in  its 
best  estate  and  makes  it  so  luscious  a  fruit.  And  not  only  so, 
like  other  over-ripe  fruit,  to  a  considerable  extent  it  loses  its 
capacity  to  jelly.  So  the  prudent  housewife  who  has  purchased 
a  quart  or  more  of  Early  Black  cranberries  at  an  extra  price,  and 
thinks  herself  fortunate  in  having  secured  such  nice  ripe  berries, 
has  really  gotten  an  inferior  article— one  that  will  furnish  her  a 
smaller  quantity  of  sauce,  and  that  of  a  poor  quality.  A  friend 
informs  me  about  a  year  since,  when  good  berries  could  be 
bought  for  about  $1.60  per  crate,  he  saw,  in  one  of  the  largest 
retail  grocery  stores  on  Broadway,  New  York,  cranberries  retail- 
ing at  fifteen  cents  per  quart.  The  berries  were  not  above 
medium  for  size,  with  many  soft  ones  among  them.    But  they 
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were  Cape  Cod  berries,  and  people  were  willing  to  pay  saoh 
prices  for  Cape  Cods !  It  was  an  exhibition  of  wisdom  like  this, 
I  fancy,  which  led  one  of  Shakespeare's  serial  characters  to  ex- 
claim :    ''  What  fools  these  mortals  be  1" 

Cannot  the  American  Cranberry  Growers'  Association  do  some 
missionary  work  in  this  direction  ?  Through  the  press,  and  by 
other  means  that  might  be  derised,  special  efforts  should  be  put 
forth  to  set  the  public  mind  right  on  this  subject.  Justice  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  to  the  vast  army  of  cranberry  consumers,  de- 
mands that  this  should  be  done. 

The  past  year  has  brought  to  my  notice  some  facts  in  regard 
to  insect-enemies  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  To  one  of 
these  your  attention  was  caUed  at  our  last  September  meeting — 
the  appearance  of  a  new  and  destructive  insect  on  a  b<^  on  Long 
Island,  recently  planted  with  vines  procured  from  Cape  Cod«  As 
then  stated,  but  little  is  known  of  its  habits.  But  it  presented  a 
formidable  aspect  in  this  respect,  that  the  second  brood  was  not 
entirely  destroyed  by  re-flowing.  Inquiries  brought  out  the  state- 
ment tiiat  it  was  unknown  on  the  Cape.  The  probability  is,  that 
it  existed  there,  but  in  such  small  numbers  as  to  do  no  serious 
injury,  and  so  not  to  attract  attention.  But  on  Long  Island  it 
found  surroundings  more  favorable  for  its  development,  and  hence 
multiplied  rapidly  and  became  very  formidable.  Climate  has  a 
remarkable  effect  on  insect  life.  The  spar-worm,  which  in  New 
England,  at  times,  sweeps  over  entire  bogs,  consuming  every  green 
thing,  is  known  to  exist  in  some  of  our  New  Jersey  bogs,  but  has 
never  yet  been  known  to  do  any  serious  injury.  And  the  beny- 
worm,  which  has  had  an  existence  on  some  of  our  oldest  bogs 
since  their  firat  planting,  I  have  never  known  to  do  any  serious 
harm  till  last  year.  Ghreat  caution  will  be  needed  to  prevent  this 
new-comer  from  becoming  established  among  us.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  this  and  other  insect-enemies,  in  pro- 
curing vines  from  a  distant  region,  care  should  be  taken  so  to 
treat  them,  before  planting,  as  to  destroy  any  vestige  of  insect- 
life  that  may  have  accompanied  them. 

Another  &ct  of  interest  to  growers :  About  a  month  ago  in 
passing  a  cranberry-house,  where  berries  were  being  prepared  for 
market,  I  noticed,  among  the  refuse  thrown  out,  a  large  quantity 
of  the  shriveled,  dried  rinds  of  the  berry.    I  recognijsed,  at  onoe. 
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the  work  of  either  the  grasshopper  or  the  berry- worm.  An  ex- 
amination showed  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  latter.  The  proprietor, 
an  intelligent  man,  complained  of  having  gathered  a  very  small 
crop,  cansed,  as  he  said,  by  the  late  flowing  of  portions  of  his  bog 
by  his  neighbor  immediately  above  him.  He  evidently  had  mis- 
taken the  real  cause  of  his  loss.  I  will  observe  here  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  berry-worm  on  a  bog  may  be  detected  by  the  berries, 
in  Angnst,  becoming  prematurely  red;  while  in  the  gathered 
crop,  tiie  hole  by  which  it  enters  the  berry  can  often  be  seen  in 
the  dried  rind ;  while  the  cricket  and  grasshopper,  being  in  pnr- 
sxiit  of  the  seeds  only,  eat  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
pnlp,  which  also  is  noticeable. 

I  have  known  of  the  existence  of  this  insect  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  having  reared  the  parent  moth  from  the  larvae  foimd  in  the 
berries  about  that  long  ago,  though  it  was  not  described  and 
classified  until  two  or  three  years  since.  It  probably  does  more 
harm,  on  many  b(^,  than  is  generally  supposed.  As  the  moth  is 
very  shy,  and,  when  disturbed,  flies  a  long  distance,  it  is  rarely 
seen ;  and  as  the  prematurely-colored  berry,  caused  by  the  larvsd 
having  burrowed  in  it,  may  be  mistaken  for  an  early-ripe  berry, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  casual  observer  should  fail  to  detect 
its  presence. 

At  the  present  time,  the  danger  of  over-production  is  the  bete 
noir  of  the  intelligent  cranberry  grower.  So,  in  view  of  this  dan- 
ger, the  advent  of  new  destructive  insects  is  not  to  be  dreaded  so 
much  after  all,  as  they  may  serve  as  a  check  on  over-production. 
The  trouble  is,  however,  that  they  will  not  always  continue  their 
attention  to  his  neighbors'  hogjR^  but  pay  their  respects  to  his, 
also.    And  this  is  not  pleasant  to  selflsh  human  nature. 

This  matter  of  over-production  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
is  dear,  I  think,  that  the  area  under  cultivation,  in  cranberry 
vines  at  the  present  time,  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
civilized  world,  when  the  crop  is  a  medium  one ;  while  an  unusu- 
ally large  crop  gives  a  surplusage  and  entails  a  serious  loss.  If 
the  plantations  are  much  enlarged,  even  a  light  crop  will  supply 
all  that  will  be  consumed,  while  an  ordinary  one  will  be  more 
than  is  needed.  Some  years  since,  when  a  similar  crisis  in  cran- 
berry matters  was  pending,  the  rot  or  scald  came  and  put  a  check 
on' increased  planting.    And  this  check  was  supplemented  by  the 
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appearance  of  a  new  and  most  formidable  insect-enemy.  Thenj 
as  prices  advanced  because  of  the  small  crops  produced,  new 
bogs  were  put  out,  and  partly,  at  least,  gave  us  the  disastrous 
season  of  1886.  And  because  of  this,  much  less  new  planting 
was  done  last  year  than  otherwise  would  have  been  done.  As, 
however,  the  present  crop  is  likely  to  go  out  at  good  prices,  there 
will  again  be  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  area  under  cultivation 
during  the  coming  season.  While  this  is  to  be  deprecated  it  is 
quite  possible,  I  think,  that  a  check  on  this  is  abeady  in  course 
of  preparation,  coming  to  us,  as  before,  in  the  form  of  insect  life. 
We  have  already  seen  how  destructive  the  berry-worm  may  be- 
come. At  present  I  know  of  no  successful  method  of  checking 
its  ravages,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  person  does. 
True,  the  Entomological  Department  at  Washington  has  sug- 
gested a  remedy,  but  the  one  recommended  I  know  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  utility.  Be-flowing  is  out  of  the  question,  unless^we 
conclude  to  sacrifice  a  crop  of  berries.  And  then  there  is  no  ceri- 
tainty  of  success  without  the  destruction  of  the  vines  also. 

And  the  tip  wormy  too,  which  is  known  to  have  a  footing  among 
us,  may  at  any  time  show  itself  in  force.  Its  approaches  are 
almost  as  hidden  as  that  of  "the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness.'* It  comes,  does  its  work  of  destruction,  and  seemingly 
goes,  but  only  to  assume  a  hidden  form,  to  return  again  next 
year,  when  "  pastures  new  '*  will  have  been  provided  by  nature 
for  it.  The  failure  of  the  vines  to  blossom  will  tell  us  that  it  has 
been  there,  and  that  is  about  all  we  know  of  it. 

And  who  can  say  that  the  spar- worm  will  not  soon  have  adapt- 
ed itself  to  its  surroundings,  and  show  itself  in  countiess  ipyriads, 
as  it  does  in  New  England,  and  as  the  Anchylopina  has  already 
done  here  ?  Were  it  so  to  multiply,  few,  if  any,  would  be  pre- 
pared to  combat  it. 

From  the  present  outiook,  then,  what  course  is  it  best  for  the 
prudent  cranberry  grower  to  pursue  ?  Not,  in  my  judgment,  to 
enlarge  his  plantations,  but  to  bestow  more  care  and  attention 
upon  those  already  under  cultivation.  Let  him  employ  his  sur- 
plus capital  (if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  any  these  times) 
in  renovating  his  old  bogs.  If  taken  in  time,  they  can  be 
thoroughly  renewed  at  moderate  expense,  and  will  make  quicker 
and  more  certain  returns  than  money  expended  in  putting  out 
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new  bogs.  The  man  wl\p  will  do  this  will  be  in  better  shape  to 
meet  either  overwhelmingly  large  crops  or  small  ones,  than  he 
who  pursues  the  opposite  course. 

statistician's  bepobt. 

The  cranberry  crop  of  1886,  as  figured  and  estimated  from  the 
October  crop  reports,  and  presented  to  the  special  meeting  held 
near  the  last  of  that  month,  was  set  down,  in  round  numbers,  as 
follows : 

Bushels. 

New  Jersey 825,000 

New  England  and  Long  Island 285,000 

Wisconsin,  Ac 85,000 

Total 645,000 

'Additional  verbal  reports  presented  at  that  meeting,  by  the 
members  present,  seemed  to  increase  the  New  Jersey  crop  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
bushels. 

I  have  spent  an  unusual  amount  of  time  and  labor  on  the 
present  report,  in  an  endeavor  to  present  the  crop  movement  in 
detail,  as  well  as  compactly,  in  tabulated  form,  showing  at  a 
glance  the  amounts  by  each  railroad  to  each  destination,  by 
months  and  in  totals,  and  as  compared  with  same  period  in  the 
previous  year,  as  follows  : 

Here  follow  tables,  showing  the  crop  movement  by  months, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  season  to  January  1st,  1887,  over 
each  different  line  of  railroad. 

Table  No.  1,  from  New  Jersey  to  PhUadelphia. 

Table  No.  2,  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York. 

Table  No.  8,  from  New  Jersey  to  the  West. 

Table  No.  4,  from  New  England  to  different  commercial  centres,  and 

Table  No.  5,  From  Wisconsin  to  Chicago. 

Beckoning  the  barrel  as  three  bushels  and  the  crate  as  one 
bushel,  the  entire  movement  from  last  crop  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  tables — with  specified  estimated  ad- 
ditions— to  January  1st,  1887,  and  compared  with  same  time  of 
the  preceding  year,  is  tabulated  as  follows  in  bushels  : 
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TOTAL  SHIPMENT  FBOM  NEW  JEB8EY. 


DESTINATION. 


Fhiladelpbu ..... 

New  York 

West,  direct 

Home  Markets  . 


Totals.. 


85,846 
8S,867 
59,068 


177,261 


1886. 


-8 


1^ 


5,000 
8.000 


6,000 


14,000 


^ 


00,846 

85,857 

59,058 

6,000 


191,961 


70,680 

82,687 

9,660 


112,977 


1885. 


P 


5,000 
8,000 


6,000 


I 


75,680 

85,678 

9,960 

6»000 


14,000    127,018 


TOTAL  SHIPMENT  FBOM  NEW  ENGLAND. 


DESTINATION. 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Home  Markets.. 
West,  direct 


Totals.. 


I 


180,568 
48,926 
24,687 


87,706 


241,882 


1886. 


11 


Is 


10,000 

10,000 

5,000 


^ 


140,568 
58,926 
29,687 


5,000  I     5,000 
I  87,706 


80,000 


271,882 


124,764 
51,868 


9,077 


198,502 


1885. 


I 


1 


10,000  1 184,764 
10,000  '  61,868 
10,000  18,298 
10,000  [  10.000 
9,077 


40,000  1288,502 


The  New  Jersey  crop  estimate  of  October  last  being  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  bushels,  the  crop  moyement  as 
above,  indicates  thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  bushels  still  unmoved. 
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In  like  manner  there  seems  to  be  still  on  hand,  in  New  Eng- 
land, thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen  bushels. 

The  reported  movement  from  Wisconsin  to  Chicago  amounts 
to  only  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  bushels. 
If,  as  heretofore  calculated,  one-quarter  of  the  crop  does  not  go 
to  Chicago,  the  entire  crop  of  the  State  would  be  eleven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  bushels,  instead  of  the  October  esti- 
mate of  thirty-five  thousand. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Trade  Company  have  exported  about  six 
hundred  crates,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  average  a  fair  profit. 
I  am  not  aware  of  other  exports,  though  some  may  have  been 
made. 

THE  COURSE  OP  TRADE. 

The  New  York  market  for  strictly  choice  to  fancy  Cape  Cod 
cranberries  was  fairly  opened  about  the  middle  of  September  at 
$6.00®$6.50  per  barrel,  against  $7.60®$8.00  in  1886.  Before  the 
middle  of  October,  prices  of  this  class  of  cranberries  had  de- 
dined  to  $5.60®$6.25,  and  these  figures  prevailed,  with  but 
dight  variation,  until  the  middle  of  November,  when  the  Thanks- 
giving demand  began  to  be  felt,  and  some  improvement  occurred, 
especially  upon  the  highest  grades.  As  usual,  the  Cape  Cod 
fruit  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  New  York  market,  during 
the  fall  months,  as  the  tables  of  movement  show.  New  Jersey 
cranberries,  in  the  meantime,  had,  of  course,  very  little  chance, 
and  quotations  for  some  fairly-colored  sorts  stood  at  about  $1.26 
(Sl$1.60  per  standard  crate  ;  but  these  figures  were  gradually  ex- 
ceeded, with  an  increasing  demand,  after  about  the  middle  of 
November. 

The  expected  dullness  immediately  after  Thanksgiving  did  not 
occur,  neither  was  there  much  prompt  advance.  But  about  the 
firat  of  December  there  seemed  to  be  a  simultaneous  rush  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  secure  some  of  the  remaining  fruit, 
in  anticipation  of  higher  prices.  It  had  not  the  appearance  of 
an  organized  "  ring,"  but  of  a  coincident  impulse  awakened  from 
a  long  dormant  state. 

One  old  man  who  had  been  circulating  about  all  the  fall,  mak- 
ing ventures  when  all  others  stood  aloof,  found  his  occupation  sud- 
24 
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denly  gone,  and^  deeming  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  he 
at  once  left  the  field  to  younger  men  with  new-bom  zeaL 

This  movement  lifted  prices  at  once,  and  quite  a  boom  was  ap- 
parent. Prices  of  finest  Cape  Cod  fruit  advanced  in  New  York 
to  $9.50@$10.50  per  barrel,  and  Jersey  finest  standard  crates  to 
$2.50@$2.75,  with  exceptional  sales  a  trifle  higher. 

This  state  of  afEairs  was  made  possible  by  the  very  low  prices 
that  prevailed  during  the  fall  months,  which  encouraged  laiger 
shipments  than  ever  before  directly  West,  to  fill  the  gap  occasioned 
by  the  Wisconsin  crop  failure. 

Trade  in  New  York  became  comparatively  dull  during  the  last 
half  of  December,  and  has  so  remained  since  the  holidays,  and 
lower  prices  have  sometimes  been  accepted  where  a  sale  could 
not  otherwise  be  secured. 

There  is  considerable  unsold  stock  in  New  York,  and  probably 
in  Philadelphia,  but  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  growers  is  ap- 
parently so  small  that  it  would  seem  easy  to  sustain  present 
prices  and  perhaps  get  a  further  advance  later  on. 

A.  J.  BIDER, 
Secretary. 
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OFFICERS:    • 

Master Richman  Colbs Wootbtown,  Salem  oounty. 

Overseer. John  Statbsir Colts  Neck,  Monmouth  oovnty. 

Lecturer Mortimer  WniTEHBADMiddlebush,  Somerset  county. 

Steward David  Bodins. Locktown,  Hunterdon  county. 

AssH  Steward Geo.  H.  Gaunt Paulsboro,  Gloucester  county.  ' 

Chaplain Chas.  Shoemaker... ...Mantua,  Gloucester  county. 

Treasurer C.  A.  Rulon Swedesboro,  Gloucester  county. 

Secretary ^..M.  D.  Dickinson Woodstown,  Salem  county. 

Gate  Keeper £.  K  Holcombe Mt.  Airy,  Hunterdon  county. 

Ceres Lydia  D.  Coles Woodstown,  Salem  county. 

Pomona May  J.  Whitehead.  .  .Middlebush,  Somerset  county. 

Flora Ettie  A.  Jessup Cinnaminson,  Burlington  covnty. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

R.  Coles Woodstown Salem  county. 

James  H.  Baied Marlboro Monmouth  county. 

John  T.  Cox Readington Hunterdon  county. 

Charles  Collins Fellowship Burlington  county. 

Thomas  Borton Mullica  Hill Gloucester  oounty. 

COUNTY  deputies. 

Burlington D.  T.  Haines. Medford. 

Camden Amos  Ebert Ashland. 

Cumberland J.  L.  Mickle Shiloh. 

Essex R.  F.  Harrison Livingstone. 

Gloucester Matthew  Allen Mantua. 

Hunterdon John  T.  Cox Locktown. 

Mercer. Geo.  W.  Johnston Trenton. 

Monmouth John  Statsir Colts  Neck. 

Morris A.  W.  Cutler Morristown. 

Salem Allen  Moore Woodstown. 
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ATLANTIC  COUNTY. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY  BOABD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1887. 

President Philip  Stbigauf Egg  Harbor  City. 

Secretary HsRMiiNN  Trisch Egg  Harbor  City. 

Treasurer William  Bkhns Egg  Harbor  City. 

Delegates Charlbs  Kraus.. 

Hermann  Trisch 

BOABD  OF  DIBB0T0B8. 

Louis  Young,  Hxnry  Hambachsr,  Charles  Kraus, 

Frederick  Fiedler,  John  C.  Baake. 

The  above  board  was  re-organized  daring  July  last,  when  with 
but  few  exceptions  the  present  oflScers  were  elected,  and  they 
endeavored  to  infuse  some  new  life  in  the  present  organization, 
in  which  they  partially  succeeded. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  December,  several  interesting 
reports  from  the  county  were  read.  A  resolution  was  passed 
urging  our  representative  in  Congress  to  use  his  influence  in 
passing  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station  bill. 

A  plan  was  mapped  out  for  the  present  year  for  gathering  more 
definite  and  full  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 

COUNTY  SOCIETY  AND  CROP  REPORTS. 

BY  V.  P.  HOPMANN. 

At  the  late  reorganization,  as  the  then  Secretary  the  duty  de- 
volved upon  me  in  disseminating  blanks  for  crop  reports  and  in- 
quiries from  the  State  Board.  Although  these  reports  were 
judiciously  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  I  must  confess 
that  but  few  persons  found  sufficient  interest  in  answering  these 
reports  and  therefore  due  credit  must  be  given  to  E.  R.  Sproul,  of 
Hammonton ;  Chas.  D.  Saalmann,  of  Mullica  township  ;  Ellas  S. 
Beed,  of  Buena  Yista,  and  R.  S.  Collins,  of  Port  Republic,  for 
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answering  the  same.  In  consequence  this  report  will  not  be  so 
complete  as  I  desired  it  to  be. 

Atlantic  county  is  divided  into  ten  townships,  cities  and  towns. 
Of  its  area  not  over  one-third  is  cultivated  land,  large  districts 
for  many  miles  in  extent  being  covered  with  pine,  low-growth 
oaks  and  dense  swamps,  whilst  the  lower  portion  is  surrounded 
with  salt  marsh  land.  The  soil  throughout  is  a  light  sandy  loam, 
with  clay  subsoil.  In  four  townships  berry  and  fruit  growing  is 
predominant ;  in  the  other  townships  a  more  diversified  husbandry 
is  followed.  Fully  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  arable  lands 
are  tilled  by  the  owners,  but  few  hired  help  being  needed  except 
during  the  berry  season. 

The  temperature  of  the  past  year  has  been  unfavorable  to 
many  of  our  principal  products ;  the  incessant  and  heavy  rains 
up  to  September  blighted  the  hopes  of  our  fruit  growers,  and 
potatoes  planted  in  the  low  lands  rotted  in  the  ground.  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  Henry  Y.  Postma,  Signal  Service  Observer  at 
Egg  Harbor  City,  for  the  following  succinct  meteorological  report 
for  the  year  1886  : 


TEMPERATURE. 


RAIN  FALL. 


♦Tanuary  ... 
February.., 

March 

April 

May 

{une 
»iy 

August , 

Sep*^ember. 
October.... 
November. . 
December.. 


i 


34.72 
87.84 
52  50 
59  80 
66  94 
78.06 
70.85 
66  97 
55.90 
44.75 
80  66 


I 


61.00 

oaoo 

89.50 
85.00 
89.00 
98.50 
92.50 
92.80 
82  00 
78  80 
8a  84 


I 


aoo 

15.00 
82  80 
89.50 
89.80 
49  80 
48.00 
40  80 
20.50 

laoo 

28.08 


t20 
462 
5.02 
a88 
a96 
5.86 
2.15 
2.85 
a87 
a88 


*No  observation  this  month. 

Highest  temperature,  9a  50''  July  80th. 

Lowest  temperature,  aOO°  February  5th. 

First  Frost,  October  17th. 

Last  Frost,  March  18th. 

Total  fall  of  snow,  7.50  inches. 
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There  are  but  two  agriotQtnral  assooiations  in  this  county — 
one  known  as  "  The  Fruit  Growers'  Union  and  Co-operative  So- 
ciety," of  Hammonton,  see  annexed  report.  The  other  is  "  The 
Egg  Harbor  City  Agricultural  Society/'  numbering  about  eighty 
members,  owning  buildings  valued  at  about  $3,000  and  erected  on 
lands  leased  from  the  city  authorities  at  a  nominal  sum.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  that  from  its  railroad  station  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  quarts  of  berries, 
six  hundred  and  forty-three  baskets  of  pears,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six  baskets  of  apples  and  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of 
grapes  were  shipped  during  the  past  season.  There  being  a 
largely  decreased  harvest  in  grapes  the  wine  producers  bought 
all  the  grapes  that  could  be  furnished,  which  accounts  for  the 
small  amount  shipped  to  market. 

The  leading  crops  grown  in  this  county  are  fruits,  berries,  veg- 
etables and  grains.  The  most  successful  crops  grown  were  fruits 
and  v^etables.  Among  the  unsuccessful  crops  may  be  classed  the 
grape,  of  which  only  the  Clffivenar,  Franklin  and  Diogenes  re- 
mained free  of  the  grape  rot ;  the  Ives  Seedling  was  slightly 
attacked ;  all  other  varieties  suffered  under  the  combined  attacks 
of  mildew  and  rot,  which  made  its  appearance  about  June  20th. 
The  grape  crop  on  an  average  was  only  two-fifths  of  a  crop  and 
on  the  must  scale  the  saccharine  quality  was  on  an  average  from 
ten  to  fifteen  degrees  lower  than  last  year. 

Clover-hay  and  green  com  are  in  the  interior  the  principal 
forage  crops,  and  salt  hay  along  the  seashore.  The  condition  of 
our  public  roads  is  good ;  they  are  generally  covered  with  gravel, 
and  the  moneys  for  maintaining  them  are  appropriated  at  the 
spring  elections  and  expended  under  the  supervision  of  road  over- 
seers. 

Hog  cholera  has  been  prevalent  throughout  the  cotmty,  but 
few  recovering  from  its  attacks  and  no  general  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive has  been  applied  to  check  its  attacks. 

The  habits  of  the  English  sparrow  being  more  closely  observed, 
prove  it  to  be  a  great  pest.  In  the  vicinity  of  Eg^  Harbor  City 
they  committed  depredations  upon  fields  of  grain,  and  garden 
vegetables  were  not  exempt  from  their  voracious  appetite. 
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CROP  STATISTICS, 

CORN. 

Yield  compared  to  last  year 75  percent. 

Average  yield  per  acre 40.45  bushels. 

Price  per  bushel,  December  1st 60  cents. 

WHEAT. 

Yield  compared  to  last  year 90  percent 

Average  yield  per  acre 22  bushels. 

POTATOES. 

Yield  compared  to  last  year 70  percent 

Average  yield  per  acre 110  bushels. 

Price  per  bushel,  December  1st 80  cents. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

Yield  compared  to  last  year. 95  percent 

Avenge  yield  per  acre 200  bushels. 

Price  per  bushel,  December  Ist 70  cents. 

CABBAGES. 

Yield  compared  to  last  year 100  percent 

Price  per  one  hundred,  December  1st $4.60 

APPLES. 

Yield  compared  to  last  year 120  percent 

Average  yield  per  acre 600  bushels. 

Price  per  barrel,  December  1st $2.00— $8.00 

PEARS. 

Yield  compared  to  last  year 126  percent. 

Avenge  yield  per  acre 860  busheU. 

Price  per  bushel,  December  Ist $1.60— $2.00 

GRAPES. 

Yield  compared  to  last  year. 40  percent 

Average  yield  per  acre 1600  pounds. 

Number  of  acres  under  cultivation 700  acres. 

Average  price  per  pound  received 2|  cents. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Yield  compared  to  last  year. 100  percent 

Yield  per  acre 800  quarts. 

Average  price  per  quart  received 6  cents. 
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BLACKBERRIES   AND    RASPBERRIES. 

Yield  compared  to  last  year. 100    percent. 

Average  yield  per  acre 400    quarts. 

Average  price  per  quart  received 6    cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Yield  of  clover  hay  per  acre 4    tons. 


KEPOBT  OF  E.  R.  SPROUL,  OF  HAMMONTON. 

We  are  not  farmers^  but  fruit  growers,  and  have  an  organization 
known  as  "  The  Fruit  Grower's  Union  and  Cooperative  Society/* 
numbering  two  hundred  and  sixty  members,  owning  a  large  ware- 
house and  store  and  doing  a  business  this  year  amounting  to 
$40,000. 

Our  leading  crops  were  small  fruits,  pears  and  grapes.  Of  pears 
the  yield  was  good  and  quality  extra.  Concord  grapes  rotted 
badly  and  were  generally  a  failure.  The  yield  of  Ives  Seedling 
was  fair,  but  prices  were  low  and  the  whole  crop  was  unremunera- 
tive.  The  strawberry  crop  was  good,  but  prices  very  low  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  both  black  and  red  raspberries.  The  black- 
berry is  our  principal  crop  and  the  yield  was  an  average  one,  but 
prices  were  exceedingly  low.  The  continuous  rains  so  saturated  the 
fruit  that  they  arrived  at  the  various  markets  in  poor  condition  and 
sold  badly.from  beginning  to  end.  With  the  exception  of  pears 
the  whole  fruit  business  of  the  past  year  has  been  very  dis- 
couraging. 

No  change  of  former  methods  of  farming  can  be  noted.  Clover 
hay  and  fodder  com  are  our  principal  forage  crops. 

Our  roads  are  now  generally  good  and  are  being  steadily  im- 
proved. We  cover  them  with  about  six  inches  of  good  gravel, 
the  bottom  being  sandy.  We  vote  the  money  necessary  to  main- 
tain them  at  our  annual  town  meeting  the  amount  this  year  being 
$2,500,  which  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  a  road  superin- 
tendent elected  annually. 

But  small  numbers  of  swine  are  raised  here,  but  the  business 
of  raising  poultry  is  increasing  largely  and  if  the  present  *'  boom  " 
continues  it  will  become  of  some  consequence  in  the  near  future. 

We  hire  a  great  deal  of  day  work ;  those  who  hire  by  the  month 
board  their  help.    There  is  no  change  in  prices. 
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We  are  doing  notlung  about  the  sparrows,  though  they  will 
soon  be  a  pest. 

We  shipped  last  season  one  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  and  ninety-six  quarts  of  berries,  two  thousand  and 
thirty  barrels  pears  and  one  hundred  and  three  tons  grapes. 

REPOBT  OF   OHAELES  D.  SAALMANN,  OF  MULMOA 

TOWNSHIP. 

I  herewith  enclose  my  replies  to  the  questions  asked  in  the 
oirctdar  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  leading  crops  of  Mullioa  township  are  grapes,  com,  cran- 
berries, fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  most  successful  crops  were  grapes,  cranberries,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  grape  yield  was  about  forty  per  cent  of  an 
average  crop  and  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  pounds  in  the  township,  prices  ranging  from  $50  to  $80 
per  ton.  The  average  yield  of  grapes  was  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  but  successful  growers  of  grapes 
averaged  as  high  as  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 
Cranberry  bogs  yielded  abundantly  and  averaged  about  sixty 
bushels  per  acre.  There  was  an  unusually  large  crop  of  straw- 
berries, Sharpless  yielding  eight  thousand  quarts  to  the  acre  with 
high  cultivation. 

Oom  and  potatoes  were  unsuccessful,  caused  by  the  excessive 
rains  during  summer  time.  The  yield  of  com  in  ears  was  about 
eighteen  thousand  bushels,  averaging  forty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
although  our  best  farmers  produce  seventy-five  bushels  on  the 
acre. 

The  old  system  of  farming  has  given  way  to  the  raising  of 
fruit  and  forage  crops,  and  the  rotation  of  field  crops.  Clover, 
rye,  timothy  and  fodder  corn  are  the  forage  crops  grown.  The 
yield  of  clover  per  acre  was  immense  and  it  seems  as  if  this  plant 
was  especially  adapted  for  our  soil,  yielding  five  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  condition  of  our  public  roads  is  excellent ;  gravel,  clay  and 
peat  are  the  materials  used.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  of  our  public  roads  is  decided  at 
the  spring  elections,  the  Township  Committee  supervising  the 
work  and  appointing  the  road  agents. 
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Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  farms  are  farmed  by  their  owners. 
Cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  are  raised,  the  poultry  interest 
being  quite  extensive ;  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
dozen  eggs  haye  been  raised  during  the  year  and  large  quantities 
of  poultry  were  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City  mar* 
kets.    Disease  has  rarely  shown  itself  among  farm  stock. 

There  is  a  sufficiency  in  farm  help,  and  the  price  for  labor 
compares  favorably  with  1885.  The  farm  laborers  generally  own 
their  homes. 


EGG  HAEBOB  CITT  AGBICULTUBAL  SOCIETT. 

(Ox^anized  March  28rd,  1859.) 

OFFICERS  FOR  1886. 

President Charles  Kraus 

Vice  President John  C.  Baake. 

Secretary Hermann  Trisch. 

Treasurer William  Goehns. 

Librarian Lewis  Young. 

board  of  trustees. 

Henry  Hambacher,  John  C.  Baake,  Frederick  Fiedler. 

The  Society  numbers  at  present  eighty-nine  members. 
The  annual  fair  will  be  held  at  Egg  Harbor  City  the  third  or 
fourth  week  in  September. 

EGG  HAEBOB  CITT  AGBICULTUBAL  SOCIETT  AND 
CBOP  BEPOBT. 

BY  H.  TBISOH. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  for  the  past  year  in 
the  proceedings  and  actions  of  the  Society,  which  has  been  shown 
in  the  increase  of  membership  and  livelier  attendance  at  its 
meetings. 

Our  annual  fair,  held  September  23rd  to  26th,  was  well  patron- 
ized. The  exhibits  exceeded  those  of  1886,  despite  a  great  fall- 
ing off  in  the  exhibits  of  grapes,  as  the  crop  of  grapes  was  a  great 
failure  in  this  vicinity.  The  display  of  cattle,  farm  products, 
vegetables  and  pomological  fruits  was  exceptionally  fine.  After 
25 
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deducting  all  expenses  of  the  fair,  a  balance  of  $427.13  was  left, 
which  was  employed  in  reducing  our  indebtedness.  We  trust 
that  after  another  year's  efforts  this  indebtedness  will  be  entirely 
paid  off,  thereby  enabling  us  to  effectuate  much  needed  improve- 
ments. 
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BUKLINGTON  COUNTY  BOABD  OF  AGBICULTURE. 

OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1887. 

President David  T.  Haines Medford. 

Vice  President Robert  Taylor Columbus. 

Secretary Henry  I.  Budd Mt.  Holly. 

Treasurer Isaac  Fennimore Mt  Holly. 

T^-i-K«it*«  f^  Qf«f  u/v.,.^  j  James  Lippincott,  one  year Mt  Holly. 

Delegates  to  State  Board |}oshua  Forsythe,  two  years Pembertci. 

board  of  directors. 

Horace  Lippincott Burlington  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Mark  H.  Buzby Mount  Laurel  Farmers*  Club. 

Joseph  H.  Rogers Medford  Grange 

James  Lippincott. Mount  Holly  Grange. 

Henry  Taylor Columbus  Grange. 

Alfred  Satterthwaite Crosswicks  Grange. 

Joshua  Forsythe Pemberton  Grange. 

Joseph  Lundy Rancocas  Grange.   • 

Edmund  Cook Edgewood  Grange. 

Charles  Collins Moorestown  Grange. 

Henry  J  Irick Director-at-Large. 

KEPOBT  BY  HENBY  I.  BUDD. 

Althongh  our  County  Board  fails  to  fulfill  as  yet  the  full  measure 
of  its  possibilities,  it  has  this  year  succeeded  in  awakening  some 
interest  in  the  various  measures  that  more  or  less  control  the 
destinies  of  agriculture. 

There  have  been  two  meetings  during  the  year.  The  first, 
held  in  August,  brought  us  a  very  clear  knowledge  of  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  crops  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  county 
and  provoked  some  animated  discussions  over  the  best  methods 
of  curing  clover  hay,  the  majority  of  testimony  being  in  favor  of 
the  mow  or  cock.  In  new  varieties  of  wheat,  their  yield,  etc.. 
Golden  Bussian  came  in  for  a  high  degree  of  praise. 
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The  great  growth  and  spread  of  noxious  weeds,  such  as  wild 
carrot,  Canada  thistle  and  plantain  were  greatly  deplored  and 
farmers  expressed  much  anxiety  for  fear  they  would  soon  be  the 
fullest  production  of  acres  of  our  best  land. 

At  our  December  meeting,  aside  from  the  election  of  officers 
and  directors,  we  discussed  a  very  elaborate  programme,  com- 
posed of  about  one  dozen  different  interesting  subjects,  to  which 
tiie  spare  time  was  given,  after  listening  to  a  very  instructiye 
and  exhaustive  address  from  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  on  Contagious  Diseases  in  Domestic 
Animals,  which,  on  account  of  the  adverse  experience  of  many  of 
our  farmers  during  the  past  year,  and  the  clear  and  favorable 
manner  of  its  delivery,  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  by 
a  Court  House  full  of  many  of  our  best  farmers  and  other  promi- 
nent citizens. 

Our  program  proving  too  long  for  a  single  session,  we  had  to 
leave  it  for  future  consideration,  but  passed  and  left  a  rich  legacy 
of  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  your  State 
Board. 

The  first  was. — ^A  resolution  urging  our  members  in  Congress 
to  earnestly  advocate  the  passage  of  the  Health  Bill,  providing  for 
the  eAablishment  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

Second  Resolution. 
Whebeas,  There  have  been  addresses  before  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  at  Trenton,  by  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  William  WiJter 
Phelps,  A.  K.  McClure  and  others  advocating  a  high  protective 
tariff  on  importations  of  foreign  goods  into  our  coimtry,  and 
claiming  thereby  a  great  benefit  to  agriculture ;  therefore,  that 
the  farmers  may  have  a  fair  understanding  of  this  important 
subject,  and  that  both  sides  may  be  heard,  be  it 
Besolvedy  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  be  requested  to  procure  either  John  G.  Carlisle, 
Frank  Hurd  or  some  other  equally  competent  speaker  to  address 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  meeting  on  the  26th  of  Jan- 
uary, on  the  subject  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  and  its  effect  on 
the  interests  of  farmers. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
Burlington  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  last  annual 
meeting,  held  Saturday,  January  8th,  1887  : 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  request  the  directors  to  take  such 
action  as  wiU  secure  from  the  State  Legislature  an  appropriation 
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similar  to  that  made  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 

Enrpose  of  stimidating  agricidfcural  and  mechanical  productions 
J  exciting  competition  at  the  di£ferent  agricultural  fairs  of  the 
State ;  and  we  suggest  that  the  State  aid  should  be  in  the  form  of 
a  grant  for  premiums  of  $20  for  each  $100  actually  paid  in  pre- 
miums at  the  last  annual  fair  of  any  agricultural  society  in  the 
State ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  be  sent  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  to  each  agricultural  society  in  the  State  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Legislature. 

The  following  resolution  has  been    presented    by    Medford 
Grange : 
Whereas,  The  State  constitution  provides  that  property  shall 

be  assessed  for  taxes  under  general  laws  and  by  uniform  rules, 

according  to  its  true  value ; 
And  Whereas,  Property  in  this  State  is  not  taxed  according  to 

the  above  constitution,  by  uniform  rules  nor  according  to  its 

"  true  value ;" 
And  Whereas,  Such  discrimination  is  generally  against  land 

to  its  detriment,  and  in  favor  of  town  or  city  and  personal 

property ;  therefore, 

Hesolved,  That  in  justice  to  the  interests  of  land,  the  assessors 
of  the  several  townships  and  the  committees  thereof,  are  instructed 
to  examine  the  laws  governing  taxation,  and  when  such  irregular- 
ities exist  on  their  duplicates  in  the  valuation  of  property,  to  re- 
move or  adjust  them  according  to  the  interest  and  spirit  of  the  law, 
that  justice  may  prevail  and  the  law  be  sustained  and  vindicated. 

RESOLUTIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Whereas,  The  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  already 
enormous,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  per  month ; 
And  Whereas,  Statesmen  and  legislators  are  torturing  their 
minds  to  learn  how  to  dispose  of  and  prevent;  its  further  accu- 
mulation ; 
And  Whereas,  The  tendency  of  our  common  school  system  is 
to  fill  the  head  and  leave  the  hand  untrained  and  consequently 
unable  to  make  a  practical  application  of  said  acquired  Knowl- 
edge ;  therefore,  be  it 

JSesolved,  That  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture  petition  and 
earnestly  labor  with  our  members  of  Congress  to  apply  this  great 
surplus  in  providing  industrial  training  free  to  all  children,  as  an 
adjunct  or  addition  to  the  public  school  system  of  each  State. 
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RESOLUTIONS  TO   IMPROVE  THE  PRICE  OF  PORK. 

Whereas,  The  continued  extreme  low  price  of  pork  has  destroyed 
what  was  once  the  most  profitable  part  of  our  general  agricul- 
ture, and  beUeving  this  low  price  is  owing  to  the  absolute  ex- 
clusion of  this  product  from  France,  Germany,  Austria  and 
partly  from  other  countries ;  therefore,  be  it 
JSesolvedf  That  our  National  Government  be  urged  by  this 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
those  countries,  by  which  pork  shall  be  admitted  to  their  ports 
free  of  any  restrictions. 

With  such  a  consummation  we  believe  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions will  each  year  be  added  to  the  profits  of  agriculture  and 
the  declension  in  the  price  of  land  arrested. 

In  support  of  this  resolution,  the  yearly  corn  crop  of  the 
United  States  amoimts  to  about  two  billions  of  bushels,  full  one- 
half  of  which  is  fed  to  pork,  viz  :  one  billion  of  bushels.  One 
bushel  of  com  makes  ten  pounds  of  pork ;  therefore,  ten  billions  of 
pounds  are  produced,  which,  if  freely  admitted  into  these 
coontries,  the  price  would  be  fully  increased  two  cents  per  pound, 
which  would  augment  the  yearly  profits  of  agriculture  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

CROP  REPORTS. 

Not  since  the  memorable  year  of  1861,  when  the  cloud  of  the 
rebellion  broke  over  the  country,  paralyzing  the  value  of  all  its 
productions,  has  there  been  a  time  when  the  prices  of  almost  all 
articles  a  farmer  raises  to  sell  been  so  generally  low. 

Although  for  several  years  we  have  been  gradually  approach- 
ing this  era  of  low  prices,  there  has  until  this  been  each  year 
some  articles  that  would  bring  remunerative  rates.  Now  there 
is  scarcely  a  product  but  what  has  reached  low  water  mark. 
Last  year  the  fortunate  possessors  of  hay  and  straw  would  readily 
command  $20  per  ton.  This  year  both  almost  go  a  be^ng  at 
$10.00.  Com,  although  a  poor  crop,  is  ruling  as  low  as  twenty- 
five  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  and  rye  a  few  cents  below 
last  year,  and  both  below  the  average  cost  of  production.  Almost 
all  fruits  and  vegetables  have  flooded  the  markets  so  that  the 
prices  realized  have  scarcely  paid  for  handling. 

Poultry  and  pork,  both  of  which  have  in  consecutive  years 
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made  many  of  our  farmers  feel  rich,  this  year  sold  for  almost 
ruinous  prices. 

To  these  statements  there  have  been  few  exceptions.  The 
large  yield  and  fair  prices  of  both  tomatoes  and  sugar  com  each 
have  given  about  $100  per  acre. 

Milk  comes  in  the  same  category.  The  great  amount  of  pas- 
ture enabled  those  managing  dairies  to  produce  cheaply  large 
quantities  of  milk,  which  through  the  efforts  of  the  Dairyman's 
Association  was  never  allowed  to  touch  a  low  price ;  by  careful 
management  they  tided  over  the  great  flush  without  ruinous 
prices,  enabling  the  market  to  absorb  without  breaking  down  the 
prices.  Thus  many  producers  are  enabled  to  report  results  rang- 
ing from  $60  to  $100  per  cow,  allowing  about  two  thousand 
quarts  per  cow  and  selling  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  and  a 
half  cents  per  quart,  while  those  fatting  calves  received  only  $26 
to  $30  per  cow,  or  one  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  quart. 

Com  has  been  a  poor'  average  crop.  The  excessive  moisture 
of  the  early  spring  and  summer  months  prevented  its  early  plant- 
ing, dwarfed  its  growth  in  low  ground  after  planting,  so  that  frost 
overtook  it  before  maturing ;  but  high  ground  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  stalk  to  an  unusual  size,  but  when  the  ears  were 
about  setting  the  copious  rains  joined  the  hot  suns  in  produc- 
ing the  rot  and  the  most  general  scald  known  to  our  memory. 
Thick  and  dry  weather  later  in  the  season  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ear,  resulting  in  reducing  the  yield  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  ordinarily  good  com  land  to  about  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre.  Although  to  this  condition  there  have  been 
some  notable  exceptions,  fifty  and  sixty  bushels  per  acre  where 
the  land  was  well  drained  and  com  planted  over  a  good  grass 
sod,  yet  the  average  for  the  county  can  not,  after  careful  calcula- 
tion, be  placed  over  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  the  smallest  average 
known  for  years.  We  speak  more  fully  of  com  than  other  crops 
because  it  is  our  leading  cereal  and  most  useful  crop. 

Wheat  has  been  an  excellent  yield,  and  although  crops  have 
been  reported  as  high  as  thirty,  thirty-six,  forty-three,  forty-eight 
and  one-half  bushels,  the  average  has  been  about  twenty  bushels 
per  acre.  That  which  was  housed  as  soon  as  cut  was  obtained 
in  a  good  condition  but  much  was  injured  by  the  persistent  rains 
that  prevailed  in  the  middle  or  later  harvest,  causing  it  to  grow 
in  the  shocks.    Price,  about  ninety  cents  per  bushel. 
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Rye  has  been  a  good  crop.  Yield  about  fifteen  bushels  ;  straw 
about  one  ton  per  acre ;  price  of  grain,  fifty  cents  per  bushel ; 
straw,  $9.00  and  $10.00  per  ton — making  the  crop  about  equal  in 
yalue  to  wheat. 

The  growing  winter  grain  is  far  below  the  average  appearance. 
All  through  the  sowing  season  the  weather  was  dry,  preyenting 
the  sprouting  where  sown,  causing  many  to  delay  seeding  until  so 
late  that  the  ground  froze  before  the  grain  shoots  made  their  ap- 
pearance above  the  surface.  The  result  must  be  a  poor  yield  in 
the  next  harvest. 

Oats  were  a  fine  crop — ^yield  about  forty  bushels  per  acre.  The 
cool  and  moist  spring  and  early  summer  stimuliited  and  perfected 
their  growth  before  the  dry  weather  set  in. 

Hay  was  a  most  excellent  crop.  Land  when  well  set  to  grass 
produced  from  two  to  four  tons,  the  average  about  two  tons  per 
acre. 

Young  grass  made  an  unusually  fine  catch  and  growth,  and  most 
of  it  had  to  be  mowed  to  prevent  fouling  or  smothering  the  grass 
roots. 

Pasturage  unusually  fine,  producing  a  great  fiow  of  milk  until 
late  in  the  season,  when  drought  somewhat  affected  it. 

Potatoes  an  average  crop.  Full  ten  per  cent,  of  the  early 
yields  rotted,  but  the  later  dry  weather  arrested  it.  Price  high 
early,  low  later,  but  good  at  the  last  of  the  season,  ranging  from 
forty  cents  to  seventy  cents  per  bushel. 

Sweet  potatoes  an  unusual  yield,  stimulated  in  their  growth  by 
the  early  moisture  and  improved  in  quality  by  the  later  drought. 

Apples  a  large  crop,  poor  quality  and  dropped  off  early  and 
are  now  nearly  all  rotted,  out  of  the  market,  scarce  and  high, 
commanding  $1.00  and  more  per  bushel.  The  largest  number 
were  worked  into  cider.  Charles  Ewan,  one  of  our  largest  manu- 
facturers, who  works  up  yearly  about  twenty-five  thousand 
bushels  into  cider,  says  he  &ids  tiiere  are  a  great  number  of  new 
varieties  which  are  almost  tasteless,  deficient  in  juice  and  spirit 
and  are  not  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  old  varieties,  either  for  eat- 
ing or  working  into  cider,  and  f aU  off  much  earlier,  owing  to  the 
trees  coming  from  more  northern  climates. 

Peaches  were  a  large  yield  but  were  mostly  deficient  in  flavor 
and  size.    When  of  good  quality  sold  well.    The  profits  in  three 
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past  years  being  so  good  is  stimiilatiiig  the  planting  of  a  large 
number  of  trees,  so  our  county  bids  fair  to  rival  Delaware  in  the 
quantity  produced,  and  our  old  time  condition  may  again  occur 
— ^when  the  swine  consumed  the  largest  quantities. 

Grapes  were  a  large  yield  but  badly  rotted  and  sold  for  low 
prices. 

Pears  yielded  well ;  sold  for  moderate  prices,  principally  to  the 
retaining  houses. 

Cherries  a  large  yield  but  rotted  badly.  Much  of  our  early 
fruit  was  thus  affected  by  the  excessive  moisture. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries  were  excellent  yield  but 
sold  for  low  prices — the  market  overcrowded. 

Melons  half  crop  and  very  poor  on  account  of  too  much 
moisture  and  scalding  of  vines. 

Tomatoes  a  very  large  yield;  sold  from  $7  to  $9  per  ton; 
averaged  a  good  return,  $100  per  acre,  where  marketed  at  the 
canning  houses,  on  account  of  the  lai^e  quantity  raised — ten  to 
twelve  tons  per  acre. 

Poultry,  a  good  crop,  but  is  selling  for  low  prices.  Western 
competition  is  fast  relegating  this  once  very  profitable  production 
to  the  same  category  as  wheat  and  com. 

Cabbage  growth  mostly  poor  on  account  of  the  wet  weather 
and  hot  suns  producing  scald  and  loose  heads  ;  prices  so  low  as 
to  be  unremunerative. 

Boiling  com  has  been  a  profitable  crop,  yielding  in  many  in- 
stance $100.00  per  acre. 

Pork  about  three-quarters  of  a  crop.  The  low  price  has  dam- 
.  pened  the  ardor  of  many  of  our  former  lai^e  producers ;  price 
four  and  half  to  five  and  half  cents  per  pound. 

Milk  has  been  our  best  production  both  in  quantity  and  price. 
The  quantity  has  been  full  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  average,  and 
not  much  difference  in  the  price. 

Sheep  and  early  lambs,  an  industry  not  much  fostered,  has 
proven  very  profitable,  one  member  reporting  that  fifty  ewes  with 
early  laml»  have  made  a  profit  of  $12  each,  and  fifty  more  one- 
half  that  sum. 

Cranberries  were  a  good  yield  and  have  been  steadily  advanc- 
ing in  price  from  $1.25  to  $2.60  and  $3.00  per  crate.  Last  year 
they,  although  a  large  crop,  realized  no  profit,  in  many  oases 
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found  no  market,  an  illustration  of  the  extremes  to  which  anj 
crop  is  subject. 

Silos. — The  interest  in  silos  is  gradually  on  the  increase.  The 
projectors  of  new  ones  express  the  highest  satisfaction  with  the 
use  of  ensilage.  The  Lorillard  farm,  possessing  the  largest  one 
in  the  country,  azmually  fattens  about  two  hundred  head  of  cattle 
with  its  contents,  the  ensilage  being  the  leading  food,  with  the 
admixture  of  hay,  stalks  and  grain.  The  meat  produced  is  of 
the  best  kind  and  presents  aifine  appearance  as  it  hangs  in  our 
markets  and  is  said  to  be  very  juicy  and  toothsome.  On  account 
of  the  great  quantity  and  extreme  cheapness  of  all  kinds  of 
fodder  this  year  the  economy  of  the  silo  is  not  so  apparent,  but 
when  hay  sells  for  $20  per  ton  it  is  worth  almost  a  bank  to  the 
farmer,  as  it  enables  him  to  market  the  most  of  his  hay. 

CARP  OULTUEE. 

There  is  considerable  interest  manifested  in  carp  culture,  and 
the  advocates  of  it  claim  there  will  be  much  profit  in  it  besides 
furnishing  a  plentiful  supply  of  an  edible  fish. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  are  now  twelve  persons 
in  our  county  engaged  in  the  culture,  viz  : 

Hon.  Wm.  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  2  ponds,  3  acres. 
Joseph  Haines,  Lumberton,  1  pond,  2  acres. 
James  Middleton,  Hainesport,  \  acre. 
Harry  Culin,  2  ponds,  1  acre. 
Dr.  W,  C  Parry,  1  pond,  J  acre. 
Charles  Johnson,  Lumberton,  }  acre. 
Frederick  Danty,  Mt.  Holly,  2  ponds,  2  acres. 
P.  Lorillard,  Jobestown,  2  ponds,  3  acres. 
Joshua  HoUingshead,  Hartford,  1  j-  acres. 
Samuel  Lippincott,  Hartford,  2  acres. 
Joseph  Hinchman,  Medford,  2  ponds,  4  acres. 

These  ponds  cover  an  area  each  of  from  a  half  to  four  acres  ; 
some  are  in  one  pond  some  are  divided  into  two  and  three  ponds 
for  the  different  sizes  and  ages  of  the  fish. 

Joseph  Haines,  at  Lumberton,  started  a  pond  five  years  ago, 
by  overflowing  a  meadow  of  two  acres  completely  covered  with 
hassocks.  Over  this  he  raised  the  water  from  six  inches  to  six 
feet  in  depth  and  placed  in  it  seventeen  carp  one  and  one-half 
inches  long.    At  the  end  of  two  years  there  were  but  six]of  these 
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left  in  the  pond,  the  remaining  portion  passing  out  of  existence 
from  some  unknown  cause.  From  these  were  hatched  just  &ve 
hundred  and  the  old  ones  had  grown  to  the  size  of  two  feet  long 
and  weighed  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  each.  With  this  five 
hundred  he  stocked  several  ponds  in  the  neighborhood — now 
eating  fish  hatched  three  jeaxs  ago,  that  are  two  feet  long  and 
weigh  from  six  to  seven  pounds. 

He  thinks  his  pond  furnishes  a  natural  feeding  ground  for  the 
fish  as  he  does  not  feed  them  except  experimentally  to  see  what 
they  will  eat.  Has  thrown  them  sheaves  of  rye,  cabbage,  clover, 
turkeys  and  calves  killed  by  railroad,  which  passes  alongside  of 
the  pond,  and  occasionally  runs  over  his  animals.  Amid  has- 
socks and  grass  he  thinks  they  would  thrive  without  other  food. 

He  believes  the  quality  of  the  fish  is  only  inferior  to  shad,  but 
this  depends  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  water  and  feed. 
One  of  the  largest  ponds  in  the  county  is  filled  with  water  from 
an  artesian  well,  the  water  of  which  being  tinged  with  sulphur 
has  given  the  fish  an  unpleasant  taste.  He  9ays  they  are  as  solid 
as  rock  fish  and  more  palatable  than  the  average  fish  caught  in 
the  sea  and  retailed  through  our  section.  Are  good  to  boil  but 
better  to  fry. 

Mr  Haines  is  in  the  habit  of  inviting  parties  to  test  their  qual- 
ities and  gratuitously  distributes  them  among  his  friends  in  order 
that  their  testimony  may  establish  the  character  of  the  fish  as 
one  of  the  valuable  food  products  of  the  country.  Judge  William 
Parry,  of  Parry,  contributes  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper 
on  this  subject  which  follows  this  and  will  no  doubt  be  perused 
by  many  with  benefit. 

CABP  CTJLTTJBE. 

BY  HON.  WILLIAM    PABBY. 

The  cultivation  of  carp  in  the  county  of  Burlington  is  of 
recent  introduction.  In  the  fall  of  1881  we  obtained  sixty-three 
young  carp  about  the  size  of  steel  pens  from  S.  F.  Baird,  United 
States  Fish  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  placed  them 
in  one  of  the  ponds  we  had  previously  constructed,  on  the  most 
approved  plan,  recommended  by  the  best  experienced  carp  cul- 
turists.     There  should  be  at  least  three  or  four  ponds  to  carry  on 
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the  business  in  a  satisfactory  and  profitable  manner,  so  as  to 
keep  those  of  an  equal  size  and  age  together.  Our  ponds  are 
all  located  on  the  same  ravine  which  empties  into  the  north 
branch  of  Pensankin  creek  a  little  above  the  Forks.  The  small- 
est one  (about  one-third  of  an  acre)  is  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
ravine  and  used  for  breeders  to  spawn  in.  There  is  eighteen 
inches  fall  from  first  to  second  pond  and  the  same  from  second 
to  third  pond.  The  stream  of  water  is  very  small  and  the  bottom 
had  been  used  for  mowing  coarse  natural  grass  before  the  three 
dams  were  thrown  across ;  the  over-flow  from  the  first  pond  sup- 
plies the  second  and  the  same  water  overflowing  the  second  bank 
supplies  the  third  pond.  The  overflows  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  feature  in  the  proper  construction  of  the  ponds,  and 
may  sometimes  be  the  cause  of  failure  or  success.  As  the  carp  will 
grow  and  multiply  much  faster  in  warm  than  in  cool  water,  the 
overflow,  to  discharge  surplus  water,  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  draw  cool  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  leaving  the 
warm  sur&ce  water  for  the  young  carp  to  luxuriate  and  thrive  in. 
The  bottom  of  the  ponds  are  graded  so  as  to  give  a  regular 
descent  from  all  parts  to  the  collector  (a  triangular  box  with 
board  bottom  and  sides  about  one  foot  high)  into  which  all  the 
fish  in  the  pond  of  every  description  must  slide,  whenever  the 
pond  is  drawn  down,  which  should  be  done  twice  a  year  so  that 
the  proprietor  can  have  entire  control  for  selecting,  assorting  and 
arranging  them  as  thought  proper.  The  three  ponds  above 
stated  are  not  aU  of  a  size  ;  No.  1  being  one-third  of  an  acre  is 
sufficient  for  breeding  purposes.  No.  2  is  double  that  size, 
containing  two-thirds  of  an  acre,  in  which  the  stock  fish 
may  be  kept  until  they  are  two  years  or  more  old.  No. 
3  is  larger,  containing  one  and  a  half  acres,  in  which  the 
carp  are  kept  from  the  time  they  are  taken  from  No.  2 
until  wanted  for  some  other  purpose,  either  to  sell  for  breeders 
to  stock  other  ponds,  or  for  table  use  at  home  or  to  fatten  up  for 
market,  where  we  have  found  a  good  demand  for  them  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound.  The  manner  of  fattening 
them  for  market  or  table  use  has  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  flesh  when  cooked  for  eating.  The  habit  of  carp  is  to  forage 
along  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  pond,  feeding  on  animalculse  and 
larvae  and  insects  around  the  roots  of  water  lilies  and  aquatic 
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grasses  found  growing  there  in  abundance,  both  useful  and 
ornamental.  If  carp  should  be  taken  from  these  muddy  quarters, 
smothered  to  death  in  an  element  they  cannot  breath,  as  is 
sometimes  done  before  being  prepared  for  the  table,  the  flaTor 
of  the  flesh  will  not  be  so  good  as  when  put  in  a  clean  pen  with 
board  bottom  and  sides,  supplied  with  pure  spring  water,  and 
furnished  with  plenty  of  good  food,  soft  com,  small  potatoes 
boiled,  grain  and  seeds  of  any  kind  that  poultry  and  swine  would 
fatten  on,  for  two  weeks  before  they  are  fit  to  be  dressed  for  the 
table.  We  have  constructed  such  a  pen  twenty  by  twenty-four 
feet  and  four  feet  deep  in  front  of  a  lively  spring  flowing  from 
the  side  bank  in  pond  No.  3,  which  is  very  convenient  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  fattening  or  storing  for  future  use,  always 
handy  to  get  them  either  for  market  or  home  use,  or  show  to  vis- 
itors if  desired.  Sometimes  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the 
ponds  are  drawn  off,  the  weather  is  so  dry  that  it  requires  a  long 
time  for  the  water  to  fill  up  again  sufficiently  for  the  carp,  during 
all  which  time  they  are  amply  provided  for  in  the  artificial  reser- 
voir ;  before  the  approach  of  winter  the  ponds  gradually  fill  up, 
when  the  carp  *are  scooped  out  of  their  pen,  assorted  and 
each  size  placed  in  the  proper  pond,  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  home  use  and  sale  which  can  be  lifted  out  as  wanted. 
We  found  it  expedient  to  cover  the  tank  with  woven 
wire  to  keep  out  fish  hawks,  cranes  and  other  bipeds 
that  might  be  drawn  there  by  curiosity  during. our  absence 
and  annoy  the  occupants  therein.  We  placed  between  two 
thousand  and  three  thousand  carp  in  the  tank  at  the  time  of 
drawing  the  ponds  last  fall,  which  have  been  very  convenient  of 
access  ever  since  and  appear  to  do  as  well  as  in  the  ponds. 

Carp  culture  is  very  interesting  and  profitable  where  the  loca- 
tion is  favorable  to  the  construction  of  ponds  without  too  much 
cost.  The  question  may  be  asked,  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side  ?  To  which  we  reply,  yes,  an  abundance.  The 
enemies  of  carp  culture  are  too  numerous  to  mention  and  many 
of  them  are  working  industriously  while  the  owner  is  asleep. 
Musk  rats  if  let  alone  will  soon  work  through  an  elegant  bank 
that  has  been  nicely  sodded  with  green  grass.  Fish  hawks  will 
hover  over  the  water  and  with  watchful  eyes  determipe  the  loca- 
tion of,  and  dropping  like  a  shot  seize  a  carp  and  carry  it  off  to 
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feed  on.  Pike  are  very  destraotive  if  allowed  to  be  with  carp ; 
they  and  all  other  fish  must  be  removed  at  the  semi-annual  draw- 
ings of  the  ponds,  spring  and  fall.  And  sometimes  when  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  and  a  fine  crop  of  carp  reared,  men 
.  who  disregard  the  law  will  capture  them.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
1883,  several  men  from  Philadelphia  came  in  a  small  boat  and 
rowed  up  the  creek  to  opposite  our  ponds,  and  with  a  net  which 
they  had  stolen  from  a  neighbor  dragged  the  ponds,  doing  great 
damage  to  the  young  carp  and  spawn,  throwing  them  on  the 
fi^rouQd  where  the  net  was  emptied  and  taking  the  large  fish  with 
them,  selling  eight  near  the  Sorrel  Horse  Hotel,  which  helped  to 
convict  them  when  caught  in  Philadelphia  and  taken  to  Mount 
Holly  and  sentenced  at  the  September  term  to  confinement  at 
hard  labor  in  the  State  prison — one  for  one  year  and  another  for 
eighteen  months.  So  it  seems  that  all  is  uncertain  here,  and  well 
has  the  poet  said. 

'*  For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought  *' 
E'en  when  your  end's  attained. 
For  all  your  views  may  come  to  naught 
When  every  nerve  is  strained. 

Bespectfully, 

Wm.  Pabry,  Parry,  N,  J, 

EXTBAOBDINABT  YIELDS. 

Edmund  Cook,  Burlington  tpwnship,  records  an  extraordinary 
yield  of  Alsike  and  red  clover.  Each  swath  was  a  winrow  and 
did  not  need  raking.  Ten  acres  produced  forty  big  loads  of  good 
hay.  Had  to  keep  one  man  to  rake  off,  after  the  machine,  and' 
away  from  the  next  cutting.  Alsike  bettered  the  crops  by  at 
least  $50. 

Asa  Boberts,  near  Moorestown,  reports  some  special  experi- 
ments on  potatoes. 

On  a  good  loam  soil  spread  $35  worth  of  manure,  broadcast. 
The  yield  was  two  baskets  potatoes  per  row.  On  another  patch 
he  broadcasted  $35  worth  of  fertilizers  ;  yield  four  baskets  per 
row.  For  another  fertilizer  in  row,  five  baskets  per  row. 
Manure  broadcast  and  fertilizer  in  row,  four  and  a  half  baskets 
per  row. 

Two  men  in  our  county,  who  are  too  modest  to  have  their 
names  mentioned,  have  each  raised  and  sold  over  $10,000  worth 
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of  cranberries  and  the  most  of  them  were  sold  at  the  lower 
prices  of  the  season.  These  results,  with  numerous  others  com- 
paratively as  goody  show  the  possibility  of  our  pine  lands  when 
oultiyated  with  special  crops. 

J.  J.  Allen's  Sons  having  offered  premiums  for  the  best  fields  of 
wheat  raised  by  their  fertilizers,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Burlington 
County  Agricultural  Society,  the  following  was  the  result : 

First  premium  of  $50  to  Clement  Burroughfor  the  best  five  acres  of  wheat,  forty-seven 
and  three-quarters  bushels  per  acre,  $50.  Second  to  Wm.  JL  Hale,  thirty-six  bushels  per 
acre,  $25.00. 

Judson  C.  Gaskill,  Birmingham,  New  Jersey,  having  offered 
premiums  for  best  crops  raised  on  not  less  than  four  acres  by  his 
fertilizer,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Burlington  Coimty  Agricultural 
Society,  the  following  was  the  result : 

Wm.  B.  Lippincott,  Hartford,  best   field  of  wheat,  forty  bushels  per  acre— $85.00. 
John  B.  Deacon,  Columbus,  second  best,  thirty-eight  and  one  half  bushels  per  acre-> 
$25.00. 

Job  W.  Clevenger,  Pemberton,  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre,  third  best — $15.00. 
Samuel  S.  Clevenger,  Westhampton,  fourth  best— $10  00. 

The  Burlington  County  Agricultural  Society  awarded  the  fol- 
lowing premiums  for  field  crops  : 

Best  six  acres  of  wheat,  $10.00,  to  Granville  Leeds  ;  yield  three  hundred  and  twenty* 
three  bushels  for  eight  acres— forty-three  bushels  per  acre.  Second  best,  R.  C  Ballinger, 
thirty-six  bushels  per  acre. 

Best  six  acres  of  com,  $10.00.  to  Charles  King — ninety-eight  bushels  per  acre.  Sec- 
ond best,  $5.00.  to  Edward  £.  Logan. 

Granville  W.  Leeds  presented  a  field  that  averaged  ninety-three  and  one  half  bushels 
per  acre. 

For  the  best  six  acres  of  rye,  $5,00,  to  R.  C.  Ballinger. 

For  the  best  acre  of  potatoes,  $5.00,  to  G.  W.  Leeds— four  hundred  and  sbcty-six 
baskets  per  acre ;  for  the  second  best,  $8.00,  to  Jacob  W.  GaskilL 

For  the  best  acre  of  sweet  potatoes,  $5.00,  to  Howard  Russ— four  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  baskets;  for  the  second  best,  $3.00,  to  J.  £.  Stevenson —three  hundred  and  fifty 
baskets. 

For  the  best  half  acre  of  turnips,  $8.00,  to  D.  Budd  Coles  ;  for  the  second  best,  $2.00, 
to  Thomas  Fish. 

For  the  best  half  acre  of  Mangel  Wurzel,  $5.00,  to  J.  £.  Stevenson. 

For  the  best  half  acre  of  carrots,  $5.00,  to  J.  £.  Stevenson. 

For  the  best  half  acre  of  cranberries,  $5.00,  to  James  Adams  ;  for  the  second  best, 
$8.00,  to  J.  E.  O.  Ballinger. 

For  the  best  acre  of  boiling  com,  $5.00,  to  John  Croshaw. 
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For  the  best  acre  of  tomatoes,  $5.00,  to  Jos.  C.  Haines — fifteen  and  one-quarter  tons 
per  acre ;  for  the  second  best,  $3.00,  to  Henry  D.  Culin— thirteen  and  one-half  tons 
per  acre. 

The  oommittee  r^ret  there  were  not  more  premiums  for  com 
as  the  crops  were  so  near  alike  and  so  many  offered  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  deciding. 

Granville  W.  Leeds  raised  crops  of  Early  Rose,  three  hundred  and  fifty  boshds  per 
acre  ;  Belle,  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre ;  White  Star,  six  hundred  bushels 
per  acre. 

BEPOBT  OF  TEMPEEATUBE  AND  BAINFALL  AT  RAN- 
COCAS  FOB  1886- 

BY  SPENOEB  HAINES. 

The  following  is  the  snmmary  of  weather  for  1886 :  There 
were  two  hundred  and  eight  cloudy  days,  on  twenty-seven  of 
which  the  sun  did  not  appear.  Storm  fell  on  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seyen  days,  to  wit :  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  rain, 
twenty-five  snow,  eight  rain  and  hail,  seven  rain  and  snow,  three 
rain,  hail  and  snow,  two  snow  and  hail.  Depth  of  rain,  forty-one 
thirteen-sixteenths  inches.  Depth  of  snow,  forty-two  inches. 
Average  rain  fall  for  ten  years,  forty-two  one-tenth  inches. 
Average  snow  fall  for  ten  years,  thirty-one  one-tenth  inches. 
Mean  temperature,  A.  M.  and  P.  M.,  forty-nine  degrees  mean  ; 
for  ten  years,  forty-eight  nine-tenths.  The  highest  mean  in  ten 
years  was  fifty  and  one-half  in  1878  and  1881.  Lowest  mean 
forty-seven  and  one-half  in  1879  and  1886.  The  greatest  precipi- 
tation of  rain  during  the  ten  years  past  was  fifty-one  one-sixteenth 
inches  in  1877.  Least  precipitation,  thirty-seven  one-sixteenth  in 
1885.  Largest  precipitation  of  snow,  fifty-six  inches  in  1880 ;  and 
least  precipitation,  eleven  one-eighth  in  1877.  The  highest  tem- 
perature was  ninety-two  on  Seventh  month  4th,  7th  and  30th. 
Lowest  temperature  four  below  zero,  First  month  18th.  High- 
est temperature  for  ten  years,  one  hundred  and  two.  Ninth  month 
7th,  1881.  Lowest  temperature,  fifteen  below  zero.  First  month 
1st,  1881. 
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THOMAS  J.  BEAN^B  REPORT  OF  TEMPERATURE  AND  RAIN  FALL  FOR  1886, 
M00RE8T0WN,  BURLINGTON  COUNTY,  N.  J. 
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Last  frost  in  spring  (killing)  April  9th ;  temperature,  28.5^. 

First  frosts  in  autumn,  on  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  of  October  heavy 
white  frosts  ;  did  not  entirely  destroy  tomato  vines,  &o.  That  of 
the  17th,  with  temperature  22^,  closed  the  season  for  ont  of  door 
growth  of  tender  vegetation,  making  that  season  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  days  duration. 

The  rain-fall  for  year,  three  and  six-tenths  inches  above  aver- 
age, was  heaviest  in  first  part  of  year,  affecting  i^ijuriously  the 
starting  of  the  com  crop  in  many  fields,  and  giving  the  county 
the  best  catch  of  clover  that  it  has  been  favored  with  for  many 
years. 

The  rot  that  set  in  and  destroyed  a  part  of  the  heavy  potato 
crop  was  arrested  by  drier  period,  leaving  balance  of  crop  un- 
injured in  quality. 

The  dry  September  gave  high  quality  to  heavy  sweet  potato 
crop. 

Pasture  was  good  throughout  season,  and  not  once  were  our 
fields  browned  by  drought. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  manifested  sufficient  interest  in  agriculture  to 
furnish  me  material  for  crop  report,  viz : 
26 
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George  Wilds,  New  Hanover  township. 

Joel  Wainwright,  Jacobstown,  N.  J. 

David  T.  Haines,  Medford  Grange. 

Isaac  Nicholson,  Medford  Grange. 

William  R.  Wills,  Rancocas,  N.  J. 

Thomas  J.  Beans,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 

Robert  Taylor,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

Alexander  Thompson,  Rancocas. 

S.  C.  DeCou,  Moorestown. 

Hon.  William  H.  Doran,  Vincentown. 

Alfred  Budd,  Buddtown.  .         . 

Horace  B.  Lippincott,  Jobestown. 

Crosswicks  Grange. 

Charles  H.  "^ansdver,  Beverly. 

Hon.  William  Parry,  Parry  P.  O. 

Joseph  Haines. 

The  following  is  a  oondBnsed  reply  to  the  questions  formulated 
and  sent  out  by  your  secretary  and  executiye  committee : 

First  question.  ^*  Have  the  farmers  any  organization,  and 
what  is  their  numerical  strength  ?" 

Burlington  county  contains  twenty-seven  townships.  In  these 
are  thirteen  farmers*  organizations,  containing  about  fourteen 
hundred  members,  viz : 

First.  The  Burlington  County  Agricultural  Society,  with  a 
membership  of  four  hundred.  Their  meetings  and  annual  fairs 
are  held  at  Mount  Holly. 

Second.  The  Moorestown  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Society, 
with  a  membership  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Meetings 
and  fair  held  ft  Moorestown. 

Third.  The  Moorestown  Ghrange,  whose  membership  numberB 
one  hundred  and  nine.  Its  meetings  are  held  weekly  at  Moores- 
town. 

Fourth.  Medford  Grange,  with  a  membership  of  fifty-nine. 
Weekly  meetings  at  Medford. 

Fifth.  Mount  Holly  Grange,  with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
fiye.    Monthly  meetings  at  Mount  Holly. 

Sixth.  Columbus  Grange,  with  a  membership  of  about  sev- 
enty.   Weekly  meetings  at  Columbus. 

The  Burlington  County  Pomona  Grange,  composed  of  members 
from  all  the  other  granges  in  the  county,  holds  its  regular  meet- 
ings at  Mount  Holly  four  times  each  year.  It  has  a  membership 
of  about  five  hundred,  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
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Seyenth.  Pemberton  Grange,  with  a  membership  of  thirty. 
Weekly  meetings  at  Pemberton. 

Eighth.  Crosswicks  Grange,  with  a  membership  of  thirty. 
Weekly  meetings  at  Crosswicks. 

Ninth.  Bancocas  Grange,  with  a  membership  of  fifteen.  Meet- 
ings at  Crosswicks. 

Tenth.  Edgewood  Grange,  with  a  membership  of  twenty. 
Meetings  at  Burlington. 

Eleventb.  Mt.  Lanrel  Farmer's  Clnb ;  has  a  nominal  member- 
ship of  one  hundred  and  ten.    Monthly  meetings  at  Mt.  Lanrel. 

Twelfth.  The  Bnrlington  Connty  Dairyman's  Protective  As- 
sociation. It  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirty  members,  and 
holds  its  meetings  monthly  at  Mt.  Holly. 

Second  Question.  What  were  the  leading  crops  in  your 
county  ? 

The  leading  crops  in  New  Hanover,  Bordentown,  Chesterfield, 
Mansfield,  Springfield,  Burlington,  Westhampton,  Easliiampton, 
Lumberton,  Pemberton,  Southampton,  Shamong,  Medford,  Eves- 
ham, and  part  of  Chester  townships  were  com,  hay,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  potatoes,  poultry,  milk,  pork,  fatted  calves  and  apples,  each 
producing  a  limited  portion  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 

Beverly,  Cinnaminson,  Delran,  Parry,  Willingboro  and  parts 
of  Chester  and  Burlington  are  mainly  dovoted  to  trucking,  viz : 
To  the  raising  of  peas,  tomatoes,  citrons,  melons,  sweet-corn, 
early  potatoes,  cabbages,  strawberries,  blackberries,  apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  cherries,  sweet  potatoes,  asparagus,  pickles  and 
turnips. 

Little  Egg  Harbor,  Bass  Biver,  Washington,  Randolph  and 
portions  of  Medford,  Southampton  and  Pemberton,  being  sandy 
and  swampy  districts,  are  noted  only  for  their  timber,  cranberries,' 
whortleberries  and  pleasure  and  health  resorts. 

Third  question.    What  crops  were  the  most  successful  ? 

In  the  grain  and  grass  districts,  wheat,  rye,  hay,  grass  and 
potatoes. 

Fourth  question.    What  crops  were  unsuccessful  ? 

Ans.  Com — too  wet,  early  and  scalded,  too  dry  later ;  cabbage 
on  account  of  wet  and  worms ;  melons  on  account  of  scald ;  tur- 
nips, too  dry  fall. 
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Fifth  Question.  What  improyements  have  been  made  in  the 
manner  of  farming,  gathering  and  marketing  of  crops  ? 

Answer.  Many  new  improyements  in  farming  in&plements — 
binder  to  gather,  more  commercial  fertilizers  are  used,  more  crops 
sent  to  market  by  boat  when  formerly  sent  by  wagons;  sowing  of 
Alsike  cloyer. 

Sixth  Question.    What  forage  crops  were  grown  ? 

Answer.  Com  fodder,  Alsike  cloyer,  orchard  grass  and  hay, 
millet,  Hungarian  grass,  ensilage. 

Seyenth  Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  public  roads, 
what  material  are  they  principally  made  of  and  what  is  your  sys- 
tem of  maintaining  them  ? 

Answer.  The  condition  of  the  main  lines  of  trayel  in  the  riyer 
townships  is  generally  good,  haying  been  machined  to  the  centre 
and  grayelled,  and  some  of  them  graded  and  piked.  The  side 
roads  are  generally  sandy.  In  the  pine  townships  the  roads 
are  mostly  sandy.  In  the  middle  townships,  between  the 
riyer  and  pine,  one-half  of  the  roads  are  reasonably  good, 
the  balance  poor  ;  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  improve 
them  by  machinery,  claying  and  grayelling,  which  is  much 
retarded  by  the  inhabitants  being  unwilling  to  submit  to 
taxation,  the  taxes  for  other  purposes  being  burdensome. 
Many  of  the  townships  appropriate  from  $500  to  $1,200 
each  year  for  scraping,  grayelling  and  claying  alternate  sections. 
This  in  some  districts  has  been  supplemented  by  the  farmers 
working  gratuitously,  carting  grayel  until  a  section  is  grayelled, 
repeating  this  each  year  imtil  the  main  roads  are  completed. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  such  improyements  is  the  entire 
absence  of  suitable  grayel  from  many  portions  of  the  ooimty. 
Where  this  can  be  obtained  by  short  hauls  the  roads  present 
almost  a  turnpike  appearance.  Grayel  is  now  largely  brought  by 
rail  from  more  fayored  sections.  A  Telford  road,  Camden  to 
Westfield,  in  our  coimty,  has  been  completed  during  the  past 
summer  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  per  mile,  which  may  be  a  fore- 
runner of  more  substantial  and  permanent  road  improyement. 

Eighth  Question.  What  per  cent,  of  your  farms  are  farmed  by 
the  owners,  and  what  per  cent  rented. 

Answer.  The  county  averages  about  seyenty  per  cent,  farmed 
by  the  owners  ;  about  thirty  per  cent  rented,  ten  reports  giying 
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this  average,  one  reporting  twenty-five,  one  thirty,  one  fifty,  and 
one  ten  per  cent:  as  rented. 

Ninth  Question.  Are  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  poultry 
raised  ?  Have  they  suffered  from  any  form  of  disease  ;  if  so  what 
and  what  remedies  were  applied  ? 

Answer.  Our  formers  as  a  rule  do  not  make  a  business  of 
raising  horses,  cattle  and  sheep — not  as  much  as  they  should  and 
not  as  much  as  they  will  be  found  to  in  the  future  if  they  wish 
to  secure  profitable  animals,  and  those  free  from  the  diseases 
the^  are  so  apt  to  catch  in  transit  through  the  stock  yards  and 
infected  cars.  Promising  colts,  calves  and  lambs  are  often 
raised.  Some  buy  the  choice  of  the  New  York  calves,  thous- 
ands of  which  are  distributed  among  our  farmers  for  fatting 
and  raising,  and  many  dairies  are  now  principally  made  up  of 
these  selections  grown  to  maturity.  Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are 
generally  brought  from  the  Northern  and  Western  States  and 
many  from  Western  Yii^inia.  Swine  and  poultry  are  all  raised 
by  farmers  except  when  thoroughbred  males  of  improved  breeds 
are  introduced  to  improve  the  stock. 

We  have  two  horse  breeding  farms  in  our  county — ^P.  Lorillard 
and  Feoring  forms.  The  thoroughbred  animals  of  the  first  have 
created  by  their  performances  a  world  wide  renown.  A  number 
of  farmers  have  small  studs. 

There  are  several  engaged  in  breeding  Jersey  cattle.  A  few  are 
becoming  interested  in  Holsteins  and  Dutch  belted  cattle,  one  in 
Swiss,  one  in  Devon,  one  in  Durhams. 

Several  are  engaged  in  raising  Jersey  bred  Magee  and  Chester 
swine  to  sell  for  breeders.    One  in  Southdown  sheep. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
New  Hanover,  Southampton  and  Shamong  townships,  propagated 
by  a  herd  of  seventy-six  New  York  stock  yard  calves  being  intro- 
duced during  the  late  summer  into  different  herds.  About  three 
hundred  cattle  were  exposed ;  about  thirty  cows  and  fifteen  calves 
died  and  were  destroyed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  All  of 
the  exposed  cattle  were  quarantined  and  most  of  them  inoculated ; 
of  these,  four  calves,  six  cows  and  one  bull  died,  most  of  them  by 
neglect  after  inoculation ;  on  two  forms  quite  a  number  lost  their 
tails. 

The  carelessness  of  some  of  our  dealers  and  farmers  is  almost 
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oriminal  in  not  exercising  proper  judgment  in  their  pnrohases. 
They  should  be  required  to  quarantine  all  theit  purohases  from 
stock  yards  and  droves  for  a  reasonable  time  and  urged  to  avoid 
stock  yards  and  buy  in  remote  portions  of  this  and  other  States 
away  from  through  lines  of  railway,  where  the  disease  has  never 
appeared. 

A  singular  disease  has  attacked  the  teats  of  the  cows  of  one  of 
my  tebant  farmers  and  also  one  of  his  neighbors.  The  reBult 
has  been  the  loss  of  the  bag  and  teats  of  nine  or  ten  cows.  The 
cause  so  far  is  inexplainable.  Veterinarians  who  have  diagnosed 
it  have  failed  to  characterize  it.  The  disease  commences  by  a 
scab  forming  on  the  end  of  the  teat,  followed  by  others  on  the 
other  side ;  these  scabs  fall  off  and  a  mass  of  corruption  is 
emitted. 

Pressure  on  the  teats  is  so  painful  to  the  cow  that  she  refuses 
to  give  down  her  milk,  consequently  the  bags  wells  and  gathers, 
in  many  cases  loses  its  functions.  Since  November  five  out  of 
a  herd  of  twenty-two  cows  have  been  affected.  By  constant  care 
and  the  application  of  remedies  internally  and  externally  the  bags 
of  these  five  cows  have  been  preserved  but  not  cured.  The  milk 
does  not  seemingly  affect  the  calves  who  suck  these  cows,  but 
the  same  given  to  a  fine  lot  of  cats  has  destroyed  them  all  but 
one  by  scouring  them  to  death.  The  cows  eat  well  and  show  no 
other  signs  of  ill  health.  We  asked  Dr.  Hunt  for  the  cause  and 
remedy. 

Poultry  has  suffered  less  than  usual  from  disease. '  There  has 
been  an  increasing  trouble  from  gapes  in  the  spring  caused  by 
worms  in  the  wind  pipe  suffocating  or  choking  the  small  chickens 
to  death.  The  usual  plan  of  removing  the  worms  by  horse  hair 
or  feather  is  often  very  successful  but  is  attended  with  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  requires  more  than  the  average  skill. 

A  new  preventive  discovery  is  announced.  The  idea  is  ad- 
vanced that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  air  pas- 
sages by  little  parasitic  worms  known  as  Syngamin,  which  collect 
in  masses  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  to  its  middle.  Dr. 
H.  D.Walker,  of  Franklinville,  New  York,  claims  to  have  discovered 
the  original  host  of  this  worm.     Their  life  history  is  as  follows : 

Earth  worms  containing  the  embryos  of  the  gape  worms  are 
eaten  by  the  fowl.    The  embryos  are  liberated  from  the  in- 
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testines  of  the  earth  wonn  and  woik  their  way  through 
the  898ophagas  into  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes.  Daring  this 
act  of  passage,  or  while  in  the  lungs,  they  pass  through  the 
nympha  stage  and  acquire  sexual  maturity.  The  male  and  female 
then  unite  and  attach  themselves  by  their  sucker-like  mouths  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea.  In  about  seven  days  more 
the  eggs  within  the  body  of  the  worm  become  mature.  They  are 
coughed  up  into  the  mouth  swallowed  by  the  fowl  and  pass 
through  it  into  the  soil. 

In  about  three  weeks,  these  eggs,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  mois- 
ture, hatch,  the  embryos  are  taken  in  their  food  by  the  earth 
worm,  where  they  remain  until  picked  up  by  some  bird,  when  the 
above  mentioned  process  is  repeated.  Dr.  Walker  has  proved 
by  eight  successful  experiments  in  feeding  them  to  chicks 
that  the  earth  worm  is  the  original  host  of  the  gape-worm. 
That  the  earth  worm  is  only  a  bearer  or  means  of  convey- 
ing the  embryo  to  the  fowl  was  proved  by  feeding  the 
embryo  hatched  from  the  eggs  to  a  chick  and  thus  pro- 
ducing the  gapes.  The  only  remedy  found  effective  was  the 
destruction  of  the  infected  earth  worms  in  the  ground  by  the 
application  of  common  salt.  Our  excuse  for  this  lengthy 
quotation  is  the  destruction  of  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
young  fowls  in  certain  localities  by  this  disease.  The  prevention 
of  the  fowl  from  eating  the  infected  earth  worm  not  only  removes 
this  terrible  scourge  of  poultry  but  unlocks  the  mystery  to 
several  other  diseases  caused  by  parasites  belonging  to  this  family, 
viz :  the  lung  worm  of  calves,  of  sheep  and  grouse,  great  num- 
bers of  which  are  yearly  destroyed  by  these  parasites.  Their 
original  host  being  well  settled  to  be  the  earth  worm  the  remedy 
seems  plain  if  it  can  be  made  effectual,  viz :  the  cure  of  infected 
pastures  by  the  application  of  salt,  or  something  that  will  dis- 
solve the  host. 

Hog  cholera,  almost  an  epidemic  in  several  townships  in  1885, 
has  in  1886  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  but  if  it  had  it  would 
have  found  but  a  limited  field  to  work  in,  as  on  account  of  the 
disease  in  1885  and  continued  low  price  of  pork  the  farmers  had 
lai^ely  lost  and  reduced  the  numbers  of  their  swine. 

There  seems  to  have  been  found  no  certain  remedies  for  this 
disease.    It  comes  and  goes  at  its  own  sweet  will. 
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Tenth  Question.  Is  there  a  soffioienoy  of  farm  help  ?  How 
does  the  price  for  labor  compare  with  1885?  Do  employers 
generally  board  their  help  ? 

Answer.  Except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  manofactoring 
towns  and  in  the  summer  harvest  time  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
farm  help,  but  it  is  much  less  skilled  than  formerly,  the  best  of  it 
seeking  more  easy  and  remimerative  employment  in  factories  and 
rapidly  growing  near-by  cities. 

The  price  is  about  the  same  as  in  1885,  but  twenty-five  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  1860,  the  year  before  the  war,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  $15  to  $20  per  month  and  board. 

Employers  generally  board  the  help,  but  the  tendency  is  the 
other  way,  especially  where  farmers  have  near-by  tenant  houses. 
Although  it  is  more  convenient  and  profitable  for  each  farmer  to 
board  his  men,  on  account  of  having  them  more  readily  in  hand 
to  direct  and  lead,  yet  they  are  from  necessity^  compelled  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  female  service  to  liberate  their  wives 
from  the  slavery  of  providing  public  lodging  and  boarding  for 
the  farmers'  assistants. 

Improved  machinery,  binders  and  hay  carriers  at  harvest  time, 
wheel  com  and  potato  planters  and  tenders  have  in  a  measure 
supplemented  the  scarcity  and  unskilled  condition  of  help. 

Eleventh  Question.  Has  there  been  any  effort  made  to  enforce 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  English  sparrow  ? 

Answer.  There  has  been  no  effort  to  enforce  the  law.  Yet  no  one 
wishes  to  protect  them.  They  destroy  much  grain,  many  patches 
of  wheat  presenting  the  appearance  of  being  threshed  with  hail, 
many  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  opinion  is  strongly  expressed 
that  if  they  continue  to  increase  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  it  will 
soon  be  impossible  for  them  to  procure  sustenance  without  dis- 
troying  many  of  our  crops. 

Twelfth  Question.  Are  there  any  subjects  that  the  agricultu* 
rists  or  horticulturists  of  your  coimty  would  like  to  have  discussed 
at  our  next  annual  meeting  ? 

Answer.    The  following  were  offered  : 

How  shall  we  get  lower  freights  from  the  railroads  which  are 
discriminating  against  New  Jersey  and  in  favor  of  the  South  and 
West? 

How  to  make  farming  more  profitable  ? 
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How  to  keep  ioe  ? 

How  to  preserve  fruit  ? 

Diseases  of  domestic  animals,  poultry,  cattle  and  hogs. 

Tariff  for  revenue  only. 

What  is  the  fair  average  yield  of  crops  ? 


MOOBESTOWN  GRANGE. 

Habttoed,  N.  J.,  January  25th,  1887. 

To  Henry  I.  Bvdd^  Secretary  of  the  Cowity  Board  of  Agriculture  : 
Moorestown  Grange  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  numbering 

at  present  one  hundred  and  five  members.    We  have  built  this 

past  year  a  new  brick  hall,  with  store  room  underneath,  the 

dimensions  of  which  are  thirty  and  fifty-six  feet. 
Our  purchases  the    past  year,  through  the  medium  of  our 

League,  aggr^ate  $9,960.59,  including  groceries,  dry  goods,  clover 

and  timothy  seed,  seed  potatoes,  fertilizing  materiiJs,  feed  and 

coal. 
The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  farmers  of  our  members 

report  having  visited  forty-six  farms,  consisting  of  : 

Cleared  acr^  of  land. 4^590 

Acres  of  woodland 221 

Acres  of  meadow , 458 

Total 5,2e0 

Average  number  of  acres  in  each  farm 114( 

Acres  in  apple  orchard  (medium  crop) 166 

Acres  in  pears,  (poor  crop) 27^ 

Acres  in  peach  trees 24 

Acres  in  cherries,  (not  very  profitable) 2 

Acres  in  strawberries,  (good  crop,  bat  low  prices) 88 

Acres  in  cnrrants 4} 

Acres  in  blackberries,  (did  not  pay  to  market  them) 15 

Acres  in  grapes,  (mostly  Niagaras) IH 

Acres  in  com,  (yielding  fifty-five  bushels  per  acre) 685 

Acres  in  wheat,  (yielding  from  twenty  to  forty-one  bushels  per  acre)...  541^ 

Acres  in  grass,  (yielding  one  and  fifteen-sixteenths  tons  per  acre). 1,418 

Acres  in  oats,  (yielding  fifty-five  bushels  per  acre) 78 

Acres  in  rye,  (yielding  twenty  bushels  per  acre) 58 

Acres  in  white  potatoes,  (yielding  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  bushels 

per  acre) 284^ 
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Acres  in  sweet  potatoes,  (yielding  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  bushels 

per  acre) 48 

Acres  in  citron,  (realizing  $75  per  acre) 45^ 

Acres  in  tomatoes,  (realizing  from  $80  to  $185  per  acre) 59 

Acres  in  cabbage,  (realizing  $75  per  acre) 79^ 

Acres  in  sugar  com,  ($65  per  acre) 88 

Acres  in  watermelons,  (good  crop) 6 

Acres  in  egg  plants,  (realizing  $202.95  per  acre) 1 

Acres  in  pumpkins,  (for  stock) 2{ 

Acres  in  peppers,  (realizing  $100  per  acre) 2h 

Cows,  head  of. .^. 511 

Those  retailing  milk  averaging  $155  per  head. 
Those  wholesaling  milk  averaging  $77  per  head. 
Those  making  butter  for  customers,  $50  to  $80  per  head. 
Those  fattening  calves  for  customers,  $88  per  head. 

Horses,  mules  and  oolts 882 

Hogs. 866 

Sheep 261 

Fraternally, 

KATE  B.  LTPPmOOTT, 

Secretary. 


REPORT   OF   CR0SSWI0K8  GRANGE. 

The  committee  appointed  by  CrosswickB  Grange*,  T^o.  61,  to 
visit  the  farms  of  members  of  the  Grange,  make  following  report : 

We  find  the  nnmber  of  acres  owned  by  members  of  said 
Grange  to  be  two  thousand  and  ninety-six,  divided  into  eighteen 
farms  and  devoted  to  the  cnltivation  of  the  following  crops 
yearly :  com,  three  hundred  acres ;  oats,  ninety ;  wheat,  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven ;  potatoes,  forty-eight ;  mowing  grounds, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight;  pasture,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight ;  orchards,  truck  and  small  fruits,  one  hundred  and 
eight ;  woodland  waste,  one  hundred  and  eleven ;  roads,  yards 
and  grounds,  forty-three;  rye,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five. 
Yielding  per  acre  as  follows :  com,  forty-seven  and  one-quarter 
bushels ;  oats,  forty-five  bushels ;  wheat,  twenty  bushels ;  rye, 
fifteen  bushels  ;  hay,  one  and  three-quarters  tons  per  acre. 

Small  fruits  and  truck  producing  will  only  pay  when  properly 
cultivated,  not  sufficient  attention  being  paid  to  orchard  culture 
to  make  it  remunerative. 
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The  stock  kept  on  said  farms  about  as  follows :  horses,  fifty- 
one  ;  moles,  fifteen  ;  colts,  sixteen ;  cows,  two  hundred  and  ^ght ; 
fat  cattle,  three ;  jonng  stock,  twenty- three ;  sheep,  one  hundred ; 
hogs,  one  hundred  and  five ;  pigs,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

Oonsiderable  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  poultry  in  this 
vicinity  and  the  industry  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able when  judiciously  and  carefully  managed. 

The  dairy  products  are  disposed  of  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  producer ;  those  living  convenient  to  railroad  stations  ship 
to  the  city ;  those  near  creameries  sell^  them ;  others  make  but- 
ter or  fatten  calves  as  most  convenient.  That  sent  to  the  city 
pays  best ;  that  sold  to  the  creameries,  made  into  butter,  or  fed  to 
calves,  each  having  its  advocates,  falls  below  in  profits. 

It  is  believed  by  your  committee  that  some  farms  in  our  neigh- 
borhood show  increased  productiveness,  while  many  others  are 
depreciating  on  account  of  depressed  condition  of  agriculture, 
having  to  sell  many  of  our  crops  at  less  than  cost  of  production, 
hence  the  lack  of  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

EXPERIMEirrS. 

Joseph  Hendrickson  sowed  cow  peas  for  fertilizers,  sowing  one 
bushel  per  acre  about  June  Ist,  plowed  them  under  first  part  of 
September,  and  sowed  to  rye,  increasing  the  crop  of  grain  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  light  sandy  soil. 

Henry  E.  Satterthwait  sowed  cow  peas  as  a  fodder  crop ;  they 
grew  very  well,  affording  a  great  deal  of  pasture.  The  cattle  ate 
them  greedily  and  gained  in  condition  rapidly,  looking  slick 
and  fine. 

Samuel  F.  Woolley,  with  potatoes,  used  Moorestown  phos- 
phate. 

Using  1,000  pounds  per  acre  ;  yield 215  bushels. 

Using  1,600  pounds  per  acre  ;  yield 217  bushel^ 

Esmeralda  Guano,  1,000  pounds  per  acre;  yield 209  bushels.     $22  50. 

Nothing  132  bushels 

All  on  com  stubble  treatment  the  same. 
An  experiment  with  grass,  using 

Nitrate  soda,  100  pounds,  increase 100  per  cent. 

$85.00  phosphate,  400  pounds,  increase.  25  per  cent. 

Nitrate  100,  phosphate  400,  increase 125  per  cent. 
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Nitrate  100,  phosphate  400,  muriate  100 d35  per  cent. 

20  loads  of  stable  manure  below  Ist 70  per  cent 

20  loads  of  stable  manure,  early  spring 20  percent. 

The  above  were  upon  a  three  years  old  timothy  sod. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

SAM'L  F.  WOOLLEY, 
CSiairman  of  Oommittee. 


BURLINGTON  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  FOR  1887. 

President Isaac  Fknimork Mt  Holly. 

Vice-President William  S.  Taylor Burlington. 

Recording  Secretary John  B.  Collins. ML  Holly. 

Corresponding  Secretary Henry  I.  Budd Mt  Holly. 

Treasurer Edward  B.  Jones I Mt  Holly. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Isaac  Fenimore. Mt  Holly. 

William  S.  Taylor Burlington. 

Henry  I.  Budd Mt  Holly. 

Benjamin  F.  Deacon Mt  Holly. 

Joseph  Wills Ranoocas. 

John  B.  Collins Mt  Holly. 

Henry  Ellis Juliustown. 

Samuel  H.  Chambers Mt  HoUy. 

William  R.  Lippincott Cinnaminson. 

William  C  Parry Mt  Holly. 

Judson  C.  Gaskill Birmingham. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

James  Lippincott. Mt  Holly. 

James  W.  Deacon, Mt  HoUy. 

Robert  B.  Enole Mt  Holly. 

executive  committee. 

Benjamin  F.  Deacon Mt  Holly. 

Henry  I.  Budd; Mt  HoUy. 

John  B.  Collins Mt  Holly. 

Joseph  Wills Rancocas. 

Samuel  H.  Chambers Mt  HoUy. 
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ANNUAL  FAIE,  OCTOBER  10th  to  15th,  1886.— SIX  DATS. 

TREASURSB'S  REPORT. 

2o  the  Stockholders  of  the  Burlington  County  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  year  ending  January  8^A,  1887. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  report $1,016  42 

Admission  to  the  grounds $19,788  00 

Admission  to  Exhilutors 194  00 

Admission  to  Grand  Stand 3,881  75-32,808  75 

Crossing  the  Ring 228  00 

Rents  for  Refreshment  Stands 2,760  00 

Amusements 1,565  24 

Privileges 298  00 

Coat  and  Package  Room 88  15 

Rent  of  Grounds  for  Base  Ball  and  Pasture 181  25 

From  Lunch  Counters.. 578  54 

Entrance  Fees  on  Horses 2,068  25 

For  Advertisements  in  Schedules 760  58 

OldLumber,  Straw,  &c.,  sold 27  41 

Note  Discounted  in  Bank 984  50 

Sundries 23  51 

Total $88,818  60 

PAYMENTS. 

State  Ux $8  00 

Water  rent 85  00 

Labor 292  71 

Mechanics 402  05 

Lumber,  Glass,  &c 698  12 

Repairs 219  47 

Stationery 86  66 

Printing 841  65 

Postage 862  48 

Advertising 980  89 

Schedules 671  50 

Dues  to  Trotting  Association 56  00 

Rent  of  tent 50  00 

Architects  for  plans  for  proposed  grand  stand 800  00 

Fair  supplies 105  74 

Music 271  56 

Telegraphing 10  80 

Freighte 4  48 

Express 5  15 

Hay,  straw,  fodder  and  poultry  feed 494  19 
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Judges #84  00 

PoUce 465  50 

Clerks 307  75 

Turnstile  men 216  48 

Detectives 99  00 

Attendants  and  guards* 530  00 

Salaries, 700  00 

Lunch  counter. ! 399  68 

Society  dining  room 313  77 

Pl-emiums 12,644  25 

Diplomas  and  medals 165  41 

Note  paid  in  bank 1,000  00 

Sundry  Fair  expenses 318  76 

Balance  on  hand  this  date. , 10,225  80 

Total $88,818  60 


ANNUAL  KEPOKT  OF  THE   BOABD  OF  DIBEOTOES 

OF  THE  BUBLINGTON  COUNTY  AGBI- 

CULTUBAL  SOOIETT. 

To  the  President  and  Sfjockholders  of  the  Burlington   County 

Agricultural  Society : 

Another  year  has  passed  and  now  as  is  our  custom  we  proceed 
to  give  yon  a  brief  resume  of  its  doings.  Our  Treasurer  has 
made  such  an  eloquent  report  there  seems  to  be  little  necessity 
for  us  to  waste  much  rhetoric  in  demonstrating  to  you  the  man- 
ner of  our  getting  and  spending.  By  his  report  you  see  fortune 
has  smiled  upon  our  efforts  and  placed  us  in  a  position  where  we 
can  at  least  relate  a  pleasant  story. 

Commencing  last  year  with  a  small  balance  in  our  Treasury, 
which  was  principally  consumed  by  outstanding  bills  and  ex- 
penses, we  now  surrender  our  trust  with  our  debts  and  obliga- 
tions mostly  paid  and  a  balance  of  $10,225.80  in  our  treasury. 
To  accomplish  this  result  we  were  favored  with  a  week  of  dry 
and  pleasant  weather.  We  printed  and  distributed  for  months 
before  the  fair  10,000  schedules,  40,000  trotting  slips,  10,000  large 
posters,  125,000  flyers,  advertised  extensively  in  divers  ways  in 
our  tributary  large  towns  and  cities  and  in  the  surrounding 
country ;  increased  our  premiums  and  attractions  and  held  the 
fair  six  days  instead  of  four. 

The  result  was  we  had  fifty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
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twenty  admissions,  an  increase  of  thirteen  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  oyer  the  preceding  year.  The  receipts  from 
all  sources  amounted  to  $32,318.60,  an  increase  of  $9,671.86 
oyer  last  year.  The  grand  stand  returned  $2,831.75,  an  increase 
of  $882.69,  and  the  refreshment  stands  and  priyileges  increased 
$254.63.  There  were  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  meals 
furnished  at  our  guest  building,  at  a  cost  of  $303.77,  or  about 
twenty-two  cents  apiece.  The  number  of  exhibits  entered  was 
about  seyen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  an  increase 
of  about  one  thousand. 

The  improyements  consist  of  a  new  express  office,  twenty  by 
thirty  feet,  a  new  outlet  to  grand  stand,  an  addition  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  to  small  stand,  two  ticket  offices,  barber  shop,  new  tin 
roof  on  bam,  new  show  cases,  two  new  refreshment  stands,  and 
some  repairs,  the  total  cost  being  $1,370.75.  Our  buildings  are 
insured  for  $19,665,  placed  as  follows :  The  Mount  Holly  In- 
surance Company,  $4,200,  the  Norwich,  Conn.,  Insurance  Com- 
pany, $1,000,  and  the  Burlington  County  Association,  of  Medford, 
$14,465. 

Our  premiums  amounted  to  $12,644.25,  an  increase  of  $1,648.- 
25  oyer  last  year. 

On  account  of  receiying  more  or  less  criticism  from  stock- 
holders and  exhibitors  about  the  composition  of  our  committees 
who  act  as  judges  it  may  be  well  to  state  we  spend  much  time 
and  careful  thought  in  making  them  up.  We  first  select  from 
our  stockholders  those  we  think  on  account  of  knowledge  and 
judgment  are  best  calculated  to  serye.  Then  we  solicit  prominent 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  county  to  send  us  the  names  of 
those  ladies  most  noted  for  skill  in  the  different  work  for  which 
we  offer  premiums,  and  when  we  cannot  obtain  by  soliciting  the 
proper  talent  to  act  as  judges  we  frequently  employ  experts  from 
different  portions  of  this  and  other  States.  With  all  this  effort 
we  frequently  receiye  declinations  from  those  we  honor,  eyen 
with  the  added  inducement  of  free  admission  and  free  dining* 
and  are  forced  in  the  exigency  of  incomplete  committees  to 
solicit  an  undue  preponderance  of  near-by  ladies.  Hence  much 
of  the  criticism. 

Our  railroad  seryice  was  the  most  complete  in  our  historyt 
Superintendent  Bannard,  and  his  able  assistants,  deserye  our 
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wanneBt  thanks  for  the  liberal  provision  in  trains,  and  the  speedy 
manner  in  whioh  they  moved  to  and  from  the  grounds  the  32,- 
000  of  onr  visitors  who  oame  by  raU. 

The  prolongation  of  onr  fair  from  four  to  six  days,  although 
inoreasing  our  expenses,  has  not  only  been  a  financial  success, 
but  has  increased  our  attendance,  given  our  exhibitors  a  longer 
time  to  display  their  wares,  the  visitors  more  leisure  to  view  the 
beautiful  and  varied  productions  that  crowd  our  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  has  given  the  directors  more  ease  and  comfort  in 
the  management  and  some  time  to  view  the  wealth  of  produc- 
tion the  fair  had  called  around  them. 

The  character  of  our  exhibits  is  constantly  improving  and  the 
number  increasing,  necessitating  a  continued  outlay  for  more  land 
and  buildings.  This  want  we  partially  supplied  by  the  erection 
of  a  large  tent,  but  in  the  future  if  we  properly  provide  for  exhib- 
itors we  must  increase  our  building  capacity  one-half. 

In  our  last  annual  report,  as  the  result  of  our  travel,  observa- 
tions and  calculations,  we  recommended  the  erection  of  a  large 
and  convenient  grand  stand,  but  the  high  cost  admonished  us  we 
had  better  delay  its  construction  until  another  year*s  surplus  was 
added  to  our  treasury.  We  now  believe  we  have  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  commencement,  and  also  think  our  visitors  should 
never  again  be  crowded  into  such  a  mockery  of  a  place  to  see  as 
is  our  present  grand  stand.  This  structure  has  been  outgrown 
for  its  present  uses,  but  will  make  with  some  alterations  an  ad- 
mirable show-building  and  supply  an  absolutely  necessary  want. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  this  Fair,  and 
that  direction  which  is  the  most  broad  and  liberal  in  its  manage- 
ment, in  its  provision  for  room  in  land  and  buildings,  will  meet 
with  the  greatest  success.  Hoping  you  will  see  these  changes  in 
the  same  light,  we  leave  the  further  consideration  of  them  to  our 
successors. 

These  reports  were  adopted. 
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MOOBESTOWN  AGBIOULTUBAL  AND  INDUSTBIAL 

BOOIETT. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1887. 

President Levi  Ballingxr Moorestown. 

Vice-Prerident Georgb  L.  Gillingham Moorestown. 

Recording  Secretary Frank  Garrigues v Moorestown. 

Corresponding  Secretary William  M.  Paul. Moorestown. 

Treasurer. John  M.  Lippincott Moorestown. 

BXXCUnVX  COMMITTEE. 

Benjamin  H.  Gillingham Moorestown. 

ChalkleyB.  Zelley. Moorestown. 

Maurice  B.  Comfort Moorestown. 

DIRECTORS. 

Benjamin  H.  Gillingham Moorestown. 

Chalkley  B.  Zelley Moorestown. 

Maurice  B.   Comfort Moorestown. 

Samuel  L.   Burrough Merchantville. 

Samuel  S.  Huston  Hartford. 

Samuel    H.  Griscom EUisburg. 

Levi  Rogers Hartford. 

David    Roberts Moorestown. 

The  eighth  annual  fair  will  be  held  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of 
June,  1887.    The  sooiety  has  decided  to  hold  no  fall  fair  this  year. 
Premiums  paid  1886,  $917.76. 
27 
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CAMDEN  COUNTY  BOABD  OP  AGRICULTUBE. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1887. 

President Ezra  C.  Bbll Mount  Ephnim. 

Vice  President JoBL  Horner MerchantTille. 

Secretary. Gborgb  T.  Haines Haddonfidd. 

Treasurer J.  Stokes  Coles Haddonfidd. 

directors. 

Theodore  Hidbr Bladnrood. 

Joel  Horner Merchantrille. 

Edward  Burrough Merchantville. 

S.  L.  Burrough Merchantville. 

Amos  £.  Kaighn EUisborg. 

DIRECTORS  TO  STATE  BOARD. 

Edward  S.  Huston Haddonfidd. 

VanBuren  Giffin Kirkwood. 

BEPOET  BY  GEO.  T.  HAINES. 

The  annnal  meeting  of  the  County  Board  was  held  at  Camden, 

Noyember  30, 1886,  President  E.  C.  Bell  in  the  chair. 
Bepresentatiyes  were  present  from  the  Parmers'  Association, 

Haddon  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  Union  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  and  yisitors 

from  Bnrlington  and  Gloucester  counties. 
The  following  resolutions  from  the  Farmers'  Association]were 

read: 

No.  1,  adopted  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  continued  depressed  condition  of  the  agricultur- 
ists of  the  country,  and  the  strong  competition  they  are  com- 
pelled to  meet  from  eyery  section  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
bom  Canada  and  Europe,  compels  us  to  abandon  or  curtail  the 
acreage  of  some  of  our  staple  crops ; 
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And  Whebeas,  The  protection  offered  by  the  present  tariff  laws 
of  our  country  is  insufficient  to  protect  us  from  importations  of 
agricultural  productions  of  foreign  nations,  thus  compelling 
our  lands  to  remain  idle  which  could  otherwise  be  profitably 
cultiyated  ;  therefore  be  it 

Heiolved^  That  we  hereby  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  revise  the  present  tariff  laws  of  the  country  so  as  to 
more  fully  protect  the  agricultural  interests,  and  especially  those 
sections  of  the  law  relating  to  the  duty  on  cereal  and  vegetable 
products ; 

Besolvedy  That  our  delegates  to  the  County  Board  be  directed 
to  present  these  resolutions  at  tixe  next  meeting  and  urge  their 
adoption  and  the  forwarding  of  the  same  to  our  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  its  next  session^ 

Eesolution  No.  2  was  also  read  and  largely  commented  on,  both 
from  our  own  and  neighboring  counties,  but  was  not  adopted.  It 
was  as  follows,  viz  : 

Whebeas,  The  continued  depressed  condition  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry of  this  section  of  the  State  is  a  source  of  anxious  solici- 
tude to  all  classes,  and  especiaJly  to  those  whose  farms  are 
encumbered  with  mortgaged  debts ; 
And  Whebeas,  There  is  abundant  capital  in  the  money  centres  of 
the  country  seeking  investment  at  three  a  one-half  to  four  per 
cent.,  while  the  average  farm  mortgage  bears  six  per  cent.,  and 
when  the  borrower  pays  the  tax  and  five  per  cent,  he  is  in 
reality  paying  over  the  present  legal  rate  of  six  per  cent; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  deem  essential  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the 
agriculturid  industries  of  the  State  that  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
be  reduced  to  five  per  cent ; 

Besolvedy  That  our  delegates  to  the  County  Board  be  requested 
to  present  this  preamble  and  resolution  to  the  Board  and  ask 
that  they  endorse  and  forward  to  the  State  Board  at  its  next  an- 
nual meeting. 

D.  W.  Homer,  of  Stockton  township,  read  a  paper  on  truck 
farming  which  opened  up  and  brought  out  a  considerabla  discus- 
sion and  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  and  he  re- 
quested to  produce  the  same  at  the  meeting  ef  the  State  Board. 

George  M.  Sogers  also  read  a  paper  on  marl  and  its  advan- 
tages, which  was  listened  to  with  interest,  but  the  time  for  ad- 
journment being  at  hand  discussion  was  cut  short. 

A  large  number  of  circulars,  with  list  of  questions  as  prepare^ 
by  State  Board,  were  sent  to  interested  farmers,  but  from  only 
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two  were  responses  received ;  otherwise  the  secretary  wotdd  have 
been  able  to  give  a  much  fuller  statistical  report  than  he  now 
can.  The  largest  wheat  field  in  onr  county  last  year  was  ninety 
acres,  from  which  was  harvested  twenty-seven  hundred  bushelsi 
Some  very  large  oat  crops  were  gathered,  as  were  also  some  val- 
uable acres  of  truck,  such  as  peppers,  citron,  tomatoes,  &c.,  but 
prices  ruled  low. 
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CUMBERIiA.ND  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURK 

OFFICERS  FOR  1887. 

Prcadcnt Morris  Bacon Greenwich. 

Secretary W.  O.  Garrison , Bridgcton. 

Treasurer T.  F.  Baksr. BridgetOD. 

REPORT  BY  W.  O.  GARRISON. 

The  farmers  of  Onmberland  ooantj  look  upon  the  past  year  as 
a  fair  average  season,  bringing  reasonable  crops  but  low  prices. 

Thej  are  accepting  it  as  a  fact  that  Western  competition  in 
staple  products  is  a  stem  reality,  and  that  the  successful  farmer 
in  South  Jersey  is  he  who  studies  the  wants  of  the  market  and 
aims  to  supply  them.  Hence  we  see  a  larger  number  yearly 
engaging  in  the  growing  of  truck.  This  leads  to  higher  fertiliza- 
tion and  thus  indirectly  to  larger  crops  of  grain  and  hay. 

The  peach  crop  is  gaining  in  importance  and  is  looked  upon 
as  the  most  profitable  of  all  farm  crops.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  are  at  least  eight  hundred  thousand  peach  trees  in  the 
orchards  of  the  county,  and  I  am  assured  by  reliable  nurserymen 
that  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  will  be  planted 
out  this  year. 

In  the  absence  of  any  organization  of  peach  growers,  I  haye 
not  been  able  to  get  accurate  statistics  of  the  last  crop,  but  from 
the  returns  from  freight  agents,  packing  houses  and  an  estimate 
of  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  home  market,  the  crop  could 
not  haye  been  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  baskets,  net- 
ting the  farmers  about  $400,000. 

To  show  the  profit  of  a  well  managed  orchard  I  will  again 
refer  to  that  of  Thos.  E.  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Qreenwich.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1886  Mr.  Hunt  gathered  from  this  orchard  of  one  thou- 
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sand  two  hundred  trees  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
baskets  of  fruit,  for  which  he  received  net  $1,527.51.  From  the 
same  orchard,  summer  of  1886,  he  gathered  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  baskets,  for  which  he  received  net  $2,080.- 
59,  or  a  total  from  ten  acres  in  two  years  of  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  baskets,  for  which  he  received  $3,608.05 
net. 

So  important  has  this  crop  become  that  the  growers  have  ar- 
ranged to  organize  a  Peach  Gbrower's  Exchange  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  product. 

The  tomato  crop  is  becoming  an  important  one,  as  the  numer- 
ous canning  houses  make  a  home  market  for  about  eight  thousand 
tons,  for  which  they  pay  an  average  of  $6.00  per  ton.  As  the 
average  yield  is  nine  to  eleven  tons  per  acre  it  is  a  fairly  profita- 
ble crop.  Some  growers  succeed  in  doubling  the  average,  while 
I  am  sorry  to  say  others  seem  content  if  they  produce  six  to 
seven  tons  per  acre.  This  summer  Smith  Sheppard  gathered 
seventy-three  and  one^quarter  tons  from  four  acres;  Howard 
Sharp  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  tons  from  eight  acres ;  Frank 
Sharp  one  hundred  and  eleven  tons  from  eight  acres ;  Josiah 
Bacon  ninety-five  and  one-half  tons  from  seven  acres. 

Early  tomatoes  for  the  city  market  are  much  more  profitable, 
but  as  they  require  more  skill  and  labor  are  not  so  largely  grown. 
Joseph  Burt  reports  proceeds  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
square  rods  as  $176. 

Several  others  had  good  yields  and  secured  good  prices  but 
unfortunately  kept  no  accurate  account  of  receipts. 

The  strawberry  crop  was  good.  Prices  were  low  for  medium 
and  inferior  stock,  but  large  handsome  berries,  well  handled, 
sold  at  remunerative  prices.  Here  as  elsewhere  we  are  learning 
to  look  for  our  profits  from  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity. 
Samuel  P.  Fithian,  of  Greenwich,  picked  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  nine  quarts  of  Sharpless  from  a-half  acre,  netting 
him  $223.89. 

To  form  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  small  fruit  culture  one  must 
visit  the  railroad  stations  during  the  shipping  season  and  see  the 
long  trains  of  freight  cars  laden  with  berries. 

The  grape  crop  was  almost  a  failure.  In  Yineland  the  crop 
was  twelve  hundred  tons  short.    The  wine  product  was,  of  course, 
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correspondiBglj  light.  Many  wine  makers  have  little  but  emptj 
cafiks  to  show  for  their  work.  It  is  estimated  that  not  over 
twenty  thousand  gallons  were  made  on  the  whole  Yineland  tract. 

The  grain  and  hay  crops  were  above  the  average.  This  is 
especially  tme  of  oats  and  hay,  owing  to  the  warm  wet  season. 

Morris  Bacon  reports  from  six  acres  wheat  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  bushels — ^forty-two  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  five  acres  of 
com  yielded  three  hundred  and  seventy-fiye  bushels,  an  average  of 
seventy-five  bushels  shelled  com  per  acre. 

Charles  Bichman  reports  four  hundred  and  forty  bushels  of 
oats  from  eight  acres. 

These  are  not  phenomenal  yields,  but  are  only  a  fair  index  of 
what  any  farmer  may  accomplish  by  high  cultivation. 
'  The  potato  crop,  though  only  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  last 
year's  yield,  was  good.  W.  W. Whiting,  of  Vineland,  reports  five 
hundred  bushels  of  Mammoth  Pearl  per  acre.  Perhaps  the  largest 
crop  grown  in  the  county  was  by  Eli  Minch,  of  Shiloh,  who  now 
has  on  hand  over  five  thousand  bushels  of  Silver  Lake  grown  by 
him. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  was  fair  but  the  prices  ruled  so  low  as 
to  almost  discourage  the  growers,  some  of  them  not  receiving 
enough  for  shipments  to  pay  freight  charges. 

Poultry  raising  is  a  very  important  item  to  the  farming  com- 
munity ;  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  dressed 
poulti^  were  shipped,  netting  the  growers  about  $660,000.  Add 
to  this  a  fair  estimate  for  value  of  eggs  produced  and  we  have  a 
total  of  say  $750,000  from  the  poultry  interest. 

I  have  not  secured  sufficient  data  to  make  a  report  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  dairy  interest,  but  know  that  the  number  of  cows 
kept  is  increasing  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  full 
blood  and  high  grade  stock. 

There  are  several  breeders  of  fall  blooded  registered  stock. 
Among  the  finest  herds  of  Jerseys,  that  of  B.  J.  Buck  would  be 
noticeable. 

Among  Holsteins  the  herd  of  C.  O.  Davis  is  worthy  of  special 
notice. 

I  have  mentioned  these  because  they  have  had  more  to  do  with 
developing  an  interest  in  blooded  stock  than  any  others. 
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Oar  Ootintj  Board  has  held  three  public  meeimgBy  all  well  at- 
tended and  fall  of  interest. 

The  C!onntj  Agricultural  Society  is  prospering  as  never  before. 
Increase  of  attendance  and  exhibits  made  it  necessary  to  increase 
accommodations.  The  grounds  were  enlarged  and  new  buildings 
erected,  still  there  was  not  room  for  exhibits  or  -visitors.  StiU 
further  improvements  are  in  contemplation. 

Our  agricultural  community  is  aliye  and  determined  to  take  no 
second  or  third  place  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy. 
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OFPICEBS  OF  THE  ESSEX  COUNTY  BOAED  OF 
AGEIOULTURE. 

President, I.  S.  Crane Livingston,  N,  J. 

Vice  President M.  H.  Canfield Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Secretary J,  H.  M  Cook Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Treasiffcr Austin  E.  Hedden Verona,  N.  J. 

DIRECTORS. 
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H.  F.  Harrison,  W.  W.  Burnett,  R.  C.  Campbell. 

directors  to  state  board. 

Wm.  Deicks,  Austin  £.  Hedden. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

BY  J.  M.  H.  OOOK,  BEOBETABY. 

The  year  1886  has  waxed  old  and  passed  away.  The  new  year 
has  come,  has  taken  possession  of  the  destinies  of  mankind  and 
set  the  dial  of  time  one  figure  ahead.  .  Another  vacation  for  the 
farmer  is  at  hand,  affording  ns  a  better  opportunity  to  read  and 
think,  meet  together,  devise  and  matnre  plans  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  agricnltnre  in  our  State. 

A  philosopher  has  well  said  :  **  Inconstant  change  is  the  con- 
stant law  of  nature."  The  flowers  change  into  fmit,  the  seed 
into  the  stalk,  the  boy  into  the  man,  and  the  great  problem  for  ns 
to  solve  is  how  to  change  onr  tactics  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ever-advancing  spirit  of  the  times.  At  no  time  has  it  ever  been 
more  necessary  for  farmers  to  nnite  their  energies  and  marshal 
their  strength  in  order  to  maintain  the  position  and  prominence 
which  the  importance  of  their  vocation  demands. 

Like  a  battle-field  which  is  over-ridden  and  destroyed  by  the 
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inarch  of  opposing  armies,  so  the  farmer's  occupation  seems  to 
be  the  innocent  victim  which  falls  a  prey  to  the  antagonistic 
powers  of  labor  and  capital 

The  one  by  its  united  strength  forces  the  price  of  labor  higher 
than  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay,  and  thns  induces  the  more  in- 
telligent laborer  to  seek  other  occupations.  The  other,  by  its 
organized  monopolies,  reduces  the  price  of  our  farm  produce, 
and  influences  legislation  so  as  to  levy  upon  the  farmer  a  large 
proportion  of  all  the  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect 

It  would  seem  that  relief  must  come  in  the  line  of  agricultural 
organization,  and  by  our  united  influence  we  should  exert  our 
proper  and  legitimate  power  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  to  the 
end  that  such  unjust,  (because  unequal)  systems  of  taxation 
which  discriminate  against  the  interests  of  agriculture  be 
abandoned. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  farmers  of  this  county  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  large  and  fertile  fields  of  the  West  in  the 
productions  of  cereals,  and  so  we  find  that  every  year  we  are 
gravitating  toward  that  system  of  farming  which  supplies  our 
markets  with  such  produce  as  cannot  be  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  we  are  making  a  specialty  of  market  gardening,  the  retail 
milk  business,  and  the  culture  of  fruits,  fiowers  and  green-house 
plants. 

At  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  milk  raised  in  the  county  is 
retailed  in  the  county,  and  very  often  from  the  producers*  own 
wagon.  And  as  a  large  part  of  our  land  is  not  tillable  but  affords 
good  pasturage,  it  is  evident  that  the  production  of  milk  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  leading  industry  of  our  county.  Yet  at  the  low 
wholesale  prices  which  farmers  are  receiving,  viz:  two  and 
a-quarter  cents  in  summer  and  three  and  a-quarter  cents  in  win- 
ter, there  is  only  a  small  mai^n  left,  after  paying  hired  help  and 
incidental  expenses. 

Therefore,  quite  a  number  of  good  dairy  farms  in  this  county 
are  unoccupied.  Mr.  I.  8.  Orane  reports  that  there  are  five 
farms,  about  seven  hundred  acres,  in  his  vicinity  now  vacani 
About  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  our  farms  are  worked  by  the 
owners. 

Market  gardening  seems  to  be  the  next  most  important  indus- 
try.   It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
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tent  of  this  bndness,  bat  the  large  markets  of  Newark,  Orange 
and  Montclair  are  principally  supplied  from  the  county.  Mr. 
Wm.  B.  Ward  estimates  that  there  are  from  four  to  five  thousand 
bushels  of  strawberries,  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  bushels 
of  currants,  two  thousand  bushels  of  raspberries,  thirty  to  forty 
tons  of  grapes,  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  bushels  of  pears 
raised  in  his  township  alone. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers,  green  house  plants,  and  market 
yegetables  under  glass  is  a  growing  industry  in  this  county,  and 
our  nearness  to  a  ready  market  insures  success  to  an  expert  in 
the  business. 

Mr.  F.  0.  Goble,  a  prominent  florist  of  Yerona,  kindly  fur- 
nishes me  the  following  interesting  items. 

There  are  about  fifty  different  individual  firms  engaged  in  grow- 
ing vegetables  and  flowers  under  glass  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
(Hiis  does  not  include  cold  frames  and  hot-beds,  of  which  there  are 
acres  in  and  around  our  cities.)  It  furnishes  employment  to  over 
two  hundred  men  and  boys  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  in 
the  busy  season  at  least  twice  that  number  are  engaged.  The 
amount  of  glass  used  is  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  square 
feet,  or  nearly  seven  acres,  for  growing  of  cut  flowers,  bedding 
plants,  and  the  starting  of  vegetable  plants.  The  amount  used 
for  forcing  vegetables  is  about  two  hundred  thousand  square  feet 
of  glass,  or  about  five  acres.  The  principal  vegetables  grown  are 
lettuce,  radishes,  beets,  cucumbers  and  rhubarb. 

The  houses,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  make  a  continuous 
house  eleven  feet  wide,  seven  and  three-quarters  miles  long. 
The  amount  of  money  invested  in  buildings  would  not  be  less 
than  $600,000. 

Wheat,  oats  and  hay  were  our  most  successful  crops.  Oats 
were  super-extra.  The  Welcome  oats  on  my  farm  yielded  forty- 
six  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Mr.  I.  S.  Orane  had  ninety-four 
bushels  of  July  wheat  on  less  than  three  acres ;  his  oats  produced 
forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  weighed  thirty-five  pounds  to 
the  bushel. 

The  yield  of  com  in  our  county  was  only  about  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  that  produced  the  previous  year.  The  drought  and 
cool  weather  were  unfavorable. 

From  some  unknown  cause  a  blight  overtook  the  potatoes  and 
they  rotted  so  that  only  about  half  a  crop  was  stored. 
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The  drought  affected  the  strawberry  yield  very  materially. 
Beets  and  turnips  also  suffered.  More  thorough  tillage  and  bet- 
ter fertilizing  are  improying  the  farms  in  our  county. 

Our  principal  forage  is  com  and  cloyer;  some  millet,  sorghum 
and  Hungarian  grass  is  raised  for  fall  feeding.  Boots  are  gen- 
erally regarded  most  healthful  for  winter  feeding.  Some  of  our 
dairy  men  consider  the  ensilage  indispensible. 

Horses,  cattle  and  poultry  are  raised  to  some  extent.  No  con- 
tagious disease  has  prevailed  among  these,  although  supposed 
cases  of  glanders  and  pleuro-pneumonia  are  reported  from  Cedar 
Grove  and  Verona. 

The  Telford  roads  maintained  by  our  county  are  a  decided  lux- 
ury, but  our  system  of  maintaining  roads  generally  is  very  inade- 
quate to  supply  profitable  and  pleasant  highways.  Under  the 
present  law  every  man  does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The 
road  tax,  which  has  been  levied  by  himself,  is  worked  out 
according  to  his  own  sweet  wilL  The  material  used  is  any- 
thing that  may  be  handy.  An  opportunity  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone  is  always  improved.  If  we  dig  a 
well  in  mid-winter,  w^  deposit  the  excavation  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  on  a  considerable  depth  of  snow  and  ice,  thus 
rendering  the  pleasure  of  sleigh-riding  rather  questionable,  at 
least  in  spots,  but  then  the  farmers  of  Essex  county  do  not  live 
for  pleasure  altogether,  and  these  temporary  annoyances  set 
lighily,  provided  we  get  the  odds  and  ends  all  done  up  in  winter 
so  that  we  are  free  to  devote  our  enei^es  to  the  farm  in  the  early 
spring ;  and  our  roads  after  all  are  very  passable,  for  we  are  a 
conscientious  people,  and  withal  faurly  enterprising.  They  are 
making  some  Telford  by  contract  in  parts  of  our  county. 

The  second  annual  fair  of  Essex  county  was  attended  with 
marked  success,  both  as  to  the  merit  of  the  exhibits,  and  its 
financial  result.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits  in  the  horticultural 
department  was  pronounced  by  prominent  judges  to  be  equal  to 
any  in  the  State. 

The  fair  was  managed  by  a  joint  committee  from  Livingston 
and  Oaldwell  Granges.  It  was  held  in  the  Montclair  Bink,  a 
point  central  in  the  county,  and  affording  ample  space  and  con- 
venient railroad  facilities. 

Our  County  Board  is  in  a  thriving  condition.    It  is  composed 
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of  members  elected  from  the  varions  agrionlhiral  societies  of  onr 
conntj.  The  regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

It  numbers  at  present  about  thirty  members,  representing  the 
Livingston  and  Caldwell  Granges.  These  two  Granges  number 
from  sixty  to  seyenty  members  each,  and  have  regular  weekly 
meetings  throughout  the  year.  They  are  doing  a  good  work  in 
the  interest  of  the  order  in  the  line  of  public  lectures  and  social 
entertainments. 
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GLOUCESTER  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURR 

OFFICERS  FOR  1886. 

President Chalkley  Duell Wenonah. 

Vice-President Thomas  Borton Mullica  HilL 

Secretary George  H.  Gaunt PauUboro. 

Treasurer. David  S.  Adams Mickleton. 

DIRECTORS. 

Charles  Heritage Middeton. 

Ellison  Horner Mullica  HilL 

Jessie  Brown Swedesbora 

Frank  B.  RiDGWAY. Mullica  HiU. 

James  White Mullica  HilL 

delegates  to  the  state  board. 

Thos.  Borton,  George  H.  Gaunt. 

REPORT  BY  GEORGE  H.  GAUNT. 

Our  County  Board  has  not  as  yet  held  any  agrionltnral  fair. 
We  have  four  regular  meetings  daring  the  year.  •  The  first,  the 
annual  meeting,  February  20th,  and  a  speoial  meeting  February 
27th,  when  Prof.  George  H.  Cook  was  with  us,  and  gave  us  a 
practical  and  instruotiye  talk,  which  was  much  appreciated. 

At  our  last  meeting,  November  20th,  the  President  of  State 
Board  was  present  and  gave  us  an  address  which  was  valuable 
and  full  of  interest.  As  the  year  1887  begins,  farmers  are  try- 
ing to  devise  some  plan  by  which  they  may  make  a  more  satis- 
factory financial  footing  at  its  close  than  we  can  show  for  the 
year  just  past. 

We  have  not  much  to  say  that  is  very  flattering  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  agriculturists  of  Gloucester  county.  While  we  have 
probably  as  great  a  diversity  of  soil  as  any  county  in  the  State, 
yet  financially  we  are  no  better  ofif  than  other  sections. 
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Beal  estate  that  has  been  offered  at  public  sale  within  the  last 
few  months  hardly  found  a  purohaser. 

At  our  last  meeting  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  practi- 
cability of  forming  a  Farmers'  Produce  Exchange,  one  haying 
been  established  in  Delaware  that,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has 
given  good,  satisfactory  results. 

The  farmers  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may 
pay  to  give  more  attention  to  marketing  their  products  than  to 
expending  all  of  their  time  and  money  in  producing,  and  then 
turn  them  over  to  the  commission  man  and  receive  what  is  left 
after  he  is  satisfied. 

CBOP  BEPORT. 

The  County  Board  of  Agriculture  has  fifty-three  members. 
The  Granges  have  three  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

Sweet  and  white  potatoes,  early  tomatoes,  watermelons,  citrons, 
egg  plants,  com,  wheat  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops  grown. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  the  leading  crop  in  Gloucester  county.  Sta- 
tistics as  taken  in  1880  give  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seyen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  bushels,  against  two  mil- 
lion eighty-six  thousand  seyen  hundred  and  thirty-one  bushels  in 
the  whole  State.  Thus  Gloucester  county  produced  within  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  bush- 
els of  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  same  authority  giyes  Glouceso 
ter  county  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  fiye  hundred 
and  eighteen  bushels  of  white  potatoes,  a  larger  yield  than  any 
other  county  except  Burlington  and  Monmouth. 

In  market  gardening  it  is  only  exceeded  by  Camden  and  Hud- 
son counties. 

In  com  the  average,  thirty-five  and  one-fourth  bushels,  is  only 
exceeded  by  Burlington  one  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre. 

Egg  plants  in  some  cases  have  done  well.  A.  P.  Bambo  reports 
having  taken  from  one  acre,  $350. 

Cox  Brothers  report  selling  about  13,000  worth  of  egg  plants. 

Low  &  Brother  from  two  and  one-half  acres  sold  $700  worth  of 
citrons. 

Watermelons  were  generally  poor,  on  account  of  wet  weather. 

Late  cabbage  was  poor  on  account  of  dry  weather  late  in  the 
season. 
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Improved  machinery  is  generally  used. 

Alsike  red  clover  and  timothy  hay,  com  and  rye  are  the  forage 
crops  grown. 

Our  roads  are  generally  good.  While  the  natural  road  bed 
may  be  sand  or  loam,  they  are  generally  ridged  and  faced  with 
gravel  and  maintained  under  the  general  law  by  overseers. 

About  two-thirds  of  our  farms  are  farmed  by  owners  and  one- 
third  by  tenants. 

Some  horses,  cattle  and  poultry  are  raised ;  sheep  generally 
sold  off  and  bought  in  each  year ;  swine,  not  so  many  raised  as  a 
few  years  past. 

We  have  not  much  disease. 

Not  enough  help.  Wages  from  $15  to  $25  per  month  and  board, 
or  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day 'and  board  themselves. 

Not  much  has  been  done  to  enforce  the  law  as  to  the  English 
sparrow.  In  our  township  the  Town  Committee  are  authorized 
to  offer  a  bounty  for  their  heads.  Some  gunners  are  shooting 
them  for  market.  They  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  reed  birds  and 
bring  nearly  as  much. 
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HUNTEKDON  COUNTY  BOAED  OF  AGRICULTUBE. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  1887. 

President John  T.  Cox Readington,  N.  J. 

Vice-President Newton  B.  RiTTENHOUSE....Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Secretary E.  M.  Heath Locktown,  N.  J. 

Treasurer ^ E.  E.  Holcombs Mount  Airy,  N.  J. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Jambs  Lane. Readington  Grange. 

Joseph  Hagaman Seigeantville  Grange. 

John  W.  Laquere Kingwood  Grange. 

E.  £.  Holcombe Ringoes  Grange. 

Uriah  Sutton Lockto\vn  Grange. 

H.  F.  Bodine. Pomona  Grange. 

William  J.  Case. N.  J.  Fruit  Exchange. 

DELEGATES  TO  STATE  BOARD. 

H.  F.  Bodine,  two  years.  J.  B.  Fisher,  one  year. 

SOCIETIES  REPRESENTED. 

Readington  Grange,  Seargeantsville  Grange,  Ringoes  Grange,  Locktown  Grange, 
Kingwood  Grange,  Hunterdon  County  Pomona  Grange,  New  Jersey  Fruit  Exchange. 

HUNTERDON  COUNTY  CROP  AND  SOCIETY  REPORT. 

BY  H.   P.  BODINE. 

Onr  Conntj  Board  has  held  but  two  meetings  during  the  year. 
The  first  was  held  on  the  third  Saturday  in  August,  at  Locktown. 
Owing  in  part  to  the  busy  season  but  few  attended  the  meeting. 
We  were  favored  with  the  presence  of  Mr.  William  S.  Taylor,  the 
efficient  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  and  Mr.  Franklin  Dye, 
Secretary  of  the  Mercer  County  Board,  who  both  gave  excellent 
addresses. 

The  other  meeting  was  held  at  Flemington,  on  the  third  Sat- 
28 
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nrday  in  December.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Taylor  was  also  pres- 
ent and  again  spoke  on  the  organization  of  farmers.  At  this 
meeting  a  heavy  storm  kept  many  away.  There  is  a  lack  of 
interest  among  the  agriculturists  in  organization.  Indeed,  if  we 
take  the  indifference  manifested,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
farmers  of  our  county  prefer  to  have  every  other  interest  organ- 
ized against  them.  There  are  only  six  organizations  of  farmers  in 
the  county.    Five  of  these  are  Oranges. 

The  year  1886  with  us  has  been  fairly  prosperous ;  the  yield 
of  wheat  was  the  best  ever  grown.  An  average  of  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre  is  reported  from  many  sections,  with  one  report 
of  thirty-six  bushels  per  acre  from.  Martin's  Amber.  The  rye 
crop  was  also  an  excellent  one — from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
bushels  per  acre.  Owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  spring,  com 
was  only  a  medium  crop ;  however,  where  planted  before  the 
heavy  rains  set  in  a  fair  crop  was  gathered.  The  oat  crop  was 
the  best  grown  since  1860,  yield  ranging  from  forty  to  forty-five 
bushels  per  acre.  A  severe  drought  later  in  the  season  was 
detrimental  to  the  buckwheat  crop  and  it  was  very  much  below 
that  of  1885.  The  crop  of  hay  was  large,  different  sections  re- 
porting the  yield  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  tons  per  acre,  and 
of  excellent  quality,  so  that  with  due  care  the  husbandman  feeb 
that  his  stock  will  be  well  kept. 

There  was  a  good  crop  of  apples  throughout  the  county,  and 
generally  they  have  kept  well ;  the  quality  was  excellent ;  prices 
ruled  low,  so  that  growers  seemed  to  get  but  little  for  their  labor, 
still  they  are  as  well  o£f  as  others. 

Again  it  is  our  privilege  to  report  a  full  crop  of  peaches,  and 
this  has  become  one  of  the  leading  products  of  the  soil.  Nearly 
all  of  the  farmers  are  engaged  in  the  setting  of  trees  and  cultiva- 
tion of  this  luscious  fruit.  The  crop  from  the  county  was  large* 
Prices  early  in  the  season  ruled  low,  but  later  were  better,  so  that 
while  those  with  early  fruit  fared  badly,  others  were  encouraged. 
Even  the  low  price  obtained  has  had  no  discouraging  effect,  for 
I  understand  that  already  the  nursery  stock  is  nearly  all  sold,  and 
land  that  is  specially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  fruit  has  sold 
for  better  prices  than  that  for  general  farming  purposes.  Owing  to 
the  low  p^ce  of  fruit,  and  the  many  discouragements  of  growers, 
a  "  Fruit  Exchange  "  has  been  organized  since  the  peach  season ' 
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closed,  to  be  known  as  the  "  New  Jersey  Fruit  Exchange."  The 
design  of  the  exchange  is  not  for  the  exclnsive  benefit  of  fmit 
growers  and  dealers  in  our  own  county,  but  to  take  in  the  whole 
State,  so  that  when  it  comes  into  successful  operation  the  growers 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  throughout  the  State  shall  reap  its  advan- 
tages. Indeed  there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  of  the  products 
of  our  State  should  not  be  sold  through  it.  Being  in  its  infancy, 
with  no  opportunity  to  test  its  ability,  we  can  only  wait  and  see, 
but  if  brokers  can  sell  their  stocks  and  bonds  through  an  ex- 
change, there  is  no  reason  why  farmers  should  not  do  the  same. 
Fruit  growers  throughout  the  State  may  have  correspondence 
with  the  Exchange  by  addressing  Mr.  John  B.  Case,  Flemington, 
N.  J.,  the  present  Secretary. 

Farm  labor  has  commanded  about  the  same  price  as  in  1885.  In 
some  places  help  has  been  difficult  to  procure,  particularly  during 
the  busy  part  of  haying  and  harvesting  season  but  this- has  been 
local.  One  cause  of  this  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  is  the 
stone  quarries,  which  have  made  wonderful  developments  and 
take  a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  &rms.  This,  with  the  desire 
of  farmers'  sons  to  enter  banking  and  counting  houses,  and  other 
places  where  labor  is  thought  not  to  be  as  arduous  as  on  the 
farm,  makes  help  scarce,  and  farmers  are  compelled  to  use  the 
more  improved  machinery. 

There  has  been  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  some  to  test 
poultry  raising  on  a  large  scale.  Incubators  and  brooders  have 
been  brought  into  requisition,  but  your  reporter  has  not  found  any 
who  have  grown  wealthy  enough  to  report  any  special  success  in 
this  direction. 

There  has  been  great  progress  made  in  the  keeping  and 
management  of  live  stock  for  the  past  few  years.  Formerly  in 
travelling  through  the  county  and  seeing  stock  which  had  been 
badly  kept,  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  hear  many  farmers 
complain  that  their  cattle  had  wintered  badly,  and  many  of  them 
had  the  hoUow  hom^  in  fact  the  entire  animal  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  hollow,  but  since  farmers  have  found  out  that  the 
best  must  be  made  of  everything,  they  find  it  pays  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  breeding,  rearing  and  caring  for  their  animals.  There 
has  been  no  contagious  diselise  of  stock.  One  case  of  hog  cholera 
was  reported  but  this  proved  to  be  false.    Our  farmers  have 
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learned  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  West  in  raising  grain 
and  have  turned  their  attention  more  to  the  onltiyation  of  fmits. 
Among  the  successful  peach  growers  is  William  J.  Case,  of  Pitts- 
town.  He  raised  the  past  season  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  baskets,  which  netted  fifty-two  and  one-tenth  cents 
per  basket,  amounting  to  $6,210.32.  J.  W.  Duckworth,  of  Patten- 
burg,  did  not  give  a  report  of  his  peaches  sold.  He  is  a  suc- 
cessful grower  and  says,  "  I  have  been  in  the  peach  business  for 
about  fifteen  years  and  have  found  it  a  success.  They  need  to 
be  kept  well  cultivated,  pruned  and  wormed.  I  generally  use 
about  three  hundred  pounds  of  No.  1  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and 
would  prefer  a  good  clay  soil  for  setting  trees.*' 

Among  the  small  fruit  growers  reported  are  Thomas  R.  Hunt 
and  C.  T.  Hunt.  Thomas  R.  reports  ten  thousand  quarts  of 
strawberries  grown  on  three  acres  of  ground,  and  eight  thou- 
sand quarts  of  raspberries  on  four  acres.  He  considers  these 
good  crops,  but  says,  "  prices  were  too  low  for  any  profit ;"  fer- 
tilizes his  ground  with  Williams,  Clark  &  Co's  bone  meal,  from 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  and  says  he  has 
raised  many  crops  of  smaU  fruits  that  paid  him  welL  C.  T. 
Hunt  is  very  successful  in  growing  small  fruits  and  truck  for 
market.  From  his  farm  eight  thousand  quarts  of  strawberries 
are  reported  from  a  trifle  over  an  acre  of  ground.  He  also 
raises  for  market  tomatoes,  potatoes,  sweet  com,  cabbage,  &o. 
There  are  many  other  growers  of  small  fruits  and  truck,  but  we 
have  no  report  of  them.  Dr.  G.  H.  Larison,  of  Lambertville, 
states,  **  that  the  crop  of  cherries  in  the  gardens  and  vacant  lots 
of  that  city  were  good.  The  kinds  grown  are  principally  Early 
Biohmonds  and  the  old  red  Pie  cherry,  the  latter  a  seedling  which 
is  growing  luxuriantly  in  nearly  every  garden.  The  Early  Rich- 
mond ripens  about  two  weeks  earlier  and  compose  about  one- 
fifth  the  number  of  trees  here,  each  bearing  equally  welL  The 
whole  city's  crop  is  estimated  at  about  eight  hundred  bushels  for 
1886. 

These  kinds  of  fruit  trees  from  1842  to  1862  were  in  all  this 
region  infested  with  an  insect  that  stung  the  limbs  and  twigs, 
from  which  they  became  covered  with  black  knots  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  injuring  them  badly  and  killing  many  trees,  in  so  much 
that  for  about  twenty  years  this  fruit  could  not  be  grown. 
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Since  1862  there  is  scarcely  a  knot  found.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  trees,  the  small  space  on  which  they  grow  and 
their  early  bearing  gives  them  a  foremost  place  with 
all.  They  are  used  to  an  advantage  every  way.  As  to 
growing  them  in  orchards,  this  has  been  proved  by  Wm.  C. 
Price,  Dr.  Larisonand  others,who  have  planted  their  grounds  full 
in  orchard  form,  and  like  the  peach  the  better  they  are  cultivated 
the  larger  the  crop, with  better  fruit.  They  grow  about  as  fast  as 
a  peach  tree,  and  will  bear  as  soon  and  many  years  longer.  The 
market  price  here  has  been  from  eight  to  ten  cents  per  quart  un- 
til the  last  year,  when  nearly  all  who  want  them  have  grown  from 
one  to  a  half  dozen  trees  in  each  of  their  gardens.  In  propagat- 
ing them,  the  numerous  young  and  vigorous  sprouts  springing  up 
are  either  left  to  grow  or  are  transplanted. 

There  is  but  one  canning  establishment  in  this  county ;  this  is 
controlled  by  John  H.  Butterfoss,  and  located  at  Lambertville. 
This  only  operates  during  the  tomato  season.  The  tomatoes  are 
grown  by  the  farmers  near  the  place  and  taken  to  the  factory,  re- 
ceiving $7  per  ton.  From  eight  to  ten  tons  is  considered  a  fair 
average  per  acre.  Some  growers  on  extra  land  have  produced 
fifteen  tons  per  acre,  thus  netting  the  grower  a  handsome  profit. 
The  lateness  of  setting  the  plants,  and  the  early  frost  were  dam- 
aging this  year.  Mr.  Butterfoss  put  up  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand  cans,  and  owing  to  the  frost  was  left  with  about 
forty  thousand  empty  cans. 

Should  the  Fruit  Exchange  become  a  success  doubtless  other 
canning  and  evaporating  establishments  will  be  started  and  thus 
help  to  consume  the  great  amount  of  fruit  that  is  too  often  forced 
upon  the  market  and  will  prove  a  good  investment  for  those  en- 
terprising enough  to  take  hold. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Freight  Agents  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  Central  Bailroads,  I  have  reports  of  the 
shipments  of  peaches  over  their  roads. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  baskets 298,781 

New  Jersey  Central  Railroad ; 664,500 

Total 968,281 

I  wrote  Mr.  J.  J.  Heckman,  General  Freight  Agent  of  the 
L.  Y.  B.  B.,  but  he  has  not  given  me  the  number  of  baskets  ship- 
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ped  over  their  road.  Mr.  Yanzandt,  the  agent  at  Flemington, 
gives  the  nnmber  of  baskets  at  that  station  as  52,600,  which  would 
make  the  number  of  baskets  shipped  over  the  different  roads 
1,015,881,  with  five  shipping  stations  on  the  L.  Y.  B.  B.  not  re- 
ported. Of  these  391,594  baskets  were  shipped  from  Memington 
alone.  At  this  point  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  headquarters  of 
the  "  Fruit  Exchange."  Good  judges  put  the  crop  of  peaches 
grown  in  the  county  at  1,500,000  baskets. 

In  addition  to  other  matters  sought  by  your  reporter,  I  have 
tried  to  get  some  &.cts  in  reference  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
county,  but  have  not  succeeded  as  well  as  I  should  have  liked. 
A  great  deal  of  milk  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the 
county  finds  its  way  to  the  New  York  market,  but  how  well  the 
farmers  are  satisfied  with  their  sales  I  cannot  report. 

Four  creameries  are  in  successful  operation  in  the  county,  viz : 
Little  York,  Sergeantville,  Oak  Summit,  and  Locktown.  I 
have  written  to  either  the  secretaries  or  superintendents  of  thef>e 
for  information  as  to  their  workings  and  have  reports  from  the 
following :  Mr.  P.  H.  Eckel,  treasurer  of  Little  York,  says — ^^'We 
received  during  the  year  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  of  milk,  made  sixteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  of  butter  and  nine  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  of  cheese.  Average 
price  paid  for  milk  during  the  year,  sixty-nine  and  one-sixth 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  ;  average  price  received  for  butter, 
twenty-six  and  one-twelfth  cents,  and  for  cheese,  three 
cents."  Mr.  Eckel  says,  '*we  did  not  make  cheese  all 
the  time;  we  also  paid  for  separator  out  of  milk  during 
the  year;  that  is  why  our  price  for  milk  averages  low." 
Mr.  George  W.  Hockenbury,  Superintendent  of  Locktown 
Creamery,  gives  the  report  for  their  Creamery  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31st,  1886,  as  follows :  They  have  received  during 
the  year  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  pounds  of  milk,  have  made  twenty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds  of  butter  and  fifty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  of  cheese.  The  average  net 
price  for  butter  has  been  twenty-six  and  four-fifths  cents  per 
pound,  and.  for  cheese  five  and  four-fifths  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  price  paid  for  milk  has  been  $1.01  ^  per  hundred  weight. 
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They  have  paid  for  mannfactimng  the  milk  leoeived  $1,752.17, 
and  have  sold  their  batter  for  $6,892.81,  and  cheese  for  $3,015.12. 
Their  butter  is  all  made  into  prints  and  sold  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  George  H.  Boyd,  Superintendent,  and  Joseph  Williamson, 
Secretary,  of  Sergeantsville  dreamery,  report  that  from  January 
1st,  1886,  to  January  1st,  1887,  they  have  received  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  of 
milk,  have  made  twenty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pounds  of  butter  and  fifty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
six  pounds  of  cheese.  The  average  price  received  for  butter  has- 
been  twenty-seven  and  one-half  cents  net,  and  for  cheese  five  and 
one  half  cents  net.  Butter  has  sold  for  $8,172.17  net,  and  cheese 
for  $3,062.83  net.  The  average  price  paid  for  milk  received, 
eighty-three  and  two-thirds  cents  per  hundred  weight.  Their 
butter  is  sold  in  Philadelphia  market. 

There  are  five  subordinate  and  one  Pomona  Grange  in  the 
county.  I  am  indebted  to  their  secretaries  for  a  report  of  the 
following : 

READINGTON  GEANGE,  No.  56. 

Beports  a  membership  of  thirteen.  Seven  farms  belong  to 
members,  averaging  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each.  One 
hundred  acres  sown  to  wheat,  with  an  average  of  twenty-one  to 
twenty-two  bushels  per  acre ;  fifty  acres  with  rye,  at  an  average 
of  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  ;  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
oats  sown,  averaging  thirty-eight  bushels  per  acre ;  one  hundred 
and  seventy  acres  in  hay,  yielding  one  and  a  quarter  tons  per 
acre.  Meetings  reported,  ''not  very  frequently."  Amount  of 
purchases  for  the  year,  $400. 

This  Grange  is  the  smallest  in  the  county,  but  seems  made  up 
of  a  membership  that  does  not  become  discouraged  at  trifles, 
but  waits  for  a  better  day  to  dawn  on  them. 

SEEGEANTSVILLE  GEANGE,  No.  101. 

Beports  twenty-seven  farms  belonging  to  members,  averag- 
ing seventy-four  acres  each — three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres  sown  to  wheat,  with  an  average  yield  of  twenty- 
Ave  bushels  per  acre ;  one  hundred  acres  of  rye,  average  yield 
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twenty-five  bushels  per  acre ;  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
com,  averaging  forty  bushels  per  acre ;  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  oats,  yielding  forty  bushels  per  acre.  Grange  meets 
weekly  and  has  a  membership  of  thirty-seven.  The  amount  of 
their  purchases  have  been,  during  the  year,  $1000.  This  Grange 
is  located  in  a  rich  &rming  community,  and  aside  from  regular 
farming  and  dairying  its  members  are  quite  extensively  engaged 
in  peach  culture,  and  excellent  reports  are  looked  for. 

STOCKTON  GRANGE,  NO.  88, 

Reports  twenty-nine  farms  belonging  to  members,  averaging 
eighty-four  acres  each — one  hundred  and  forty-three  acres  sown 
to  wheat,  averaging  twenty-two  bushels  per  acre ;  seventy-three 
acres  sown  to  rye,  with  an  average  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre; 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  com,  averaging  twenty- 
four  bushels  per  acre ;  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  acres  of  oats, 
yielding  forty  bushels  per  acre ;  sixty-eight  acres  of  buckwheat, 
with  an  average  of  only  nine  bushels  per  acre  ;  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  acres  in  hay,  yielding  one  and  one-fourth  tons 
per  acre.  The  members  of  this  Ghrange  have  sixty  thousand  four 
hundred  fruit  trees  growing,  which  decreases  the  average  for  gen- 
eral farming  purposes.  A  membership  of  fifty-nine  is  reported, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five.  $3,300.00  has  been 
the  amount  of  purchases  for  the  past  year.  The  meetings  are 
held  weekly,  and  at  almost  every  meeting  topics  are  discussed. 
This  Grange  has  the  largest  membership  of  any  in  the  county, 
and  has  done  much  for  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located. 

HUNTERDON  COUNTY  POMONA  GRANGE,  NO.  3, 

Has  a  membership  of  sixty.  It  meets  quarterly  at  the  dif- 
ferent subordinate  Grange  hsJls  in  the  county.  The  meeting  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  last  year  was  held  after  the 
annual  meeting  of  Pomona  Grange,  and  this  year  before  its 
annual  meeting,  hence  the  officers  are  the  same  as  reported  last 
year,  and  published  in  proceedings  of  State  Report,  on  page 
three  hundred.  There  has  been  no  report  received  from  the 
purchasing  agent  as  to  the  amount  of  purchases  the  past  year^ 
We  may  say,  however,  that  there  is  not  as  much  co-operation  in 
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pnrchasing  through  this  medium  as  there  should  be.  We  are 
certain  that  good  arises  to  the  members  through  these  meetings, 
in  discussions  and  essays,  and  if  all  did  their  part  excellent 
results  would  follow.  At  the  quarterly  meeting,  in  October,  Mr. 
Franklin  Dye,  of  Mercer  county,  met  with  us  and  gave  an  excel- 
lent address  on  "  The  Farmer  and  His  Calling ;  The  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  and  their  Bitual." 

The  address  was  delivered  in  an  open  meeting,  and  was  appre- 
ciated by  many  who  are  still  '*  outside  the  gate."  At  this  meet- 
ing the  members  of  the  different  subordinate  Oranges  had  brought 
with  them  the  products  of  their  farms  until  the  lower  part  of  the 
hall  was  well  filled,  and  making  an  exhibit  in  its  line  much  better 
than  was  shown  at  our  county  fair,  showing  what  an  organized 
effort  can  do. 

The  farmers  throughout  the  county  are  feeling  the  importance 
of  organization.  This  has  been  manifested  by  the  correspon- 
dents in  answer  to  questions  propounded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board.  And  if  some  way  could  be  devised  whereby  some 
one  could  canvass  our  State  with  as  much  system  as  political 
parties  do  their  work,  an  untold  amount  of  good  would  accrue  to 
the  agriculturists.  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  returning 
thanks  to  all  those  who  have  assisted  me  in  making  it  what  it  is. 
Only  in  four  cases  where  information  has  been  asked  have  my 
letters  remained  unanswered.  There  have  been  many  calls  for 
the  State  Beport  and  I  suggest  that  plenty  of  them  be  printed  as 
they  make  excellent  reading  for  farmers. 
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MERCER  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

MBMBBRS  OF  PARMER^  CLUBS  AND  GRANGES. 

Societies.                                                                                    Members.  Delegates. 

Pennington  Grange 25  5 

Ewing  Grange 85  7 

Hopewell  Fanners'  Club. 28  4 

Mercer  Grange 28  5 

Hamilton  Grange 45  9 

Princeton  Agricultural  Association : 15  8 

Lawrence  Grange 20  4 

Hamilton  Township  Agricultural  ^Association  (Organized  in  1884).        160  80 

East  Windsor  Agricultural  Association  (Organized  in  1885) 15  8 

851  67 


OFFICERS  FOR  1888. 


Fl:esident .'. Ralph  £gb Hopewdl  Grange. 

Vioe-President Thbo.  Cubberly Hamilton  Gnmge. 

Secretary Franklin  Dye Lawrence  Grange. 

Treasurer C.  H.  Olden Princeton  Agricultural  Ass*n. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

J.  B.  Horn Pennington  Grange. 

Wm.  a.  Hough Ewing  Grange. 

A.  L.  Holcombb Hopewell  Farmers' Qubi 

William  B.  Van  Pelt Mercer  Grange. 

David  McGallyard .....Hamilton  Grange. 

Franklin  DeCou Hamilton  Agricultural  Association. 

H.  E.  Hale Princeton  Agricultural  Association. 

G.  W.  Johnston Lawrence  Grange. 

William  S.  Riggs East  Windsor  Agricultural  Association* 

DELEGATES  TO  STATE  BOARD. 

For  two  years Franklin  Dye Trenton  P.  O. 

For  one  year J.  M.  Dalrymple Hopewell  P.  O. 
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MEETINGS. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  at  Trenton,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  June  and  August,  and  on  the  fourth  Tuesday 
of  November  and  February,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

MERCER  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTUE,  JAN- 
UARY 26  AND  27,  1887. 


CROP  REPORT. 

BY  FRANKLIN  DYE. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Mercer  County  Board  of  Agriculture 
during  the  past  year  have  been  marked  with  the  usual  interest 
on  the  part  of  its  members,  and  the  attendance  has  been  good. 
The  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  February, 
opened  very  auspiciously  for  us,  honored  as  we  were  by  having 
the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Edward 
Burrough,  present  with  us.  Mr.  Burrough  spoke  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  our  members.  The  Board  has  standing  commit- 
tees on  legislative  proceedings,  State  Experiment  Station  and 
order  of  business  for  the  next  meeting.  Special  committees  are 
appointed  for  special  matters  of  interest.  For  two  years  or 
more  we  have  had  a  committee  on  public  roads,  and  after  much 
inquiry  and  investigation  we  find  that  the  public  roads  very  gen- 
erally and  the  manner  of  working  them  need  improving.  So, 
also,  do  the  intricate  and  broken  laws  enacted  for  their  govern- 
ment. Will  not  our  brother  farmers  throughout  the  State  aid  us 
in  securing  better  and  more  attractive  highways  by  devising  some 
better  system  of  road  management  ?  A  good,  clean,  well-kept 
public  road  is  an  honor  to  the  neighborhood  through  which  it 
passes,  and  such  roads  enhance  the  value  of  the  farms  bordering 
them,  while  a  poorly  kept,  unsightly  highway  detracts  from  the 
value  and  beauty  of  an  otherwise  attractive  locality. 

At  the  annual  meeting  it  is  required  that  the  President  of  the 
Board  make  a  formal  address.  The  address  of  President  Ralph 
Ege,  Esq.,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  is  considered  of  general 
interest,  and  is  submitted  as  a  part  of  our  report. 
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ADDBES8    OF   MB.    EGE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Mercer  County  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

We  are  again  assembled  in  annnal  session  and  are  reminded  that 
another  year  with  its  storms  and  sunshine,  its  seed  time  and  har- 
vest, its  successes  and  failures,  is  numbered  with  the  past,  and  as 
I  offer  this,  my  third  annual  address,  we  can  scarcely  realize  that 
this  Board  will  soon  enter  upon  the  fourth  year  of  its  existenoe, 
but  although  the  time  has  been  so  short,  yet  we  feel  that  our 
efforts  as  a  society  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
county  have  not  been  without  good  results. 

Many  of  the  most  enterprising,  progressive  farmers  of  our 
county  have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  greatly 
added  to  its  interest  and  usefulness  by  giving  us  the  benefits  of 
their  experience  and  influence,  and  not  only  the  fanners  of  our 
county,  but  prominent  residents  of  the  city  have  given  us  their 
encouragement  and  support,  which  we  heartily  appreciate  and 
which  has  contributed  very  materially  toward  our  success. 

Our  meetings  the  past  year  have  been  characterized  by  an  in- 
creased interest  and  an  enlai^ed  attendance,  and  with  reinforce- 
ments pouring  in,  we  have  not  only  been  able  to  "  Hold  the  Fort," 
but  to  report  a  steady  advance  all  along  the  line. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  we  felt  that  we  were  sufficiently  or- 
ganized and  equipped  for  effective  work,  and  the  order  given  to 
forward  was  met  by  a  prompt  movement  on  every  side,  and  it  is 
with  honest  pride  that  we  can  recall  the  progress  of  the  past 
year,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  give  any  order  for  "forward 
movements  to  the  rear"  at  present,  but  our  motto  is  still 
"  Farmers  to  the  Front^^  and  we  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this 
line. 

Our  organization  is  in  better  condition  for  effective  work  than 
ever  before.  Its  members  are  encouraged  and  hopeful,  and  enter 
the  campaign  of  1886  with  enlarged  experience  and  with  a  de- 
termination to  make  this  society  a  power  for  good  to  the  farmers 
of  Mercer  county,  striving  to  awaken  a  greater  interest  in,  and 
stimulating  a  greater  love  for,  our  chosen  profession,  not  only  as 
a  means  to  financial  success,  but  on  account  of  its  sacred  and 
honored  associations.  Sacred,  because  the  farmer  is  a  co-laborer 
and  co-worker  with  his  Creator  in  the  production  of  food  for  the 
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sustenance  of  his  dependent  creatures ;  honored  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  ciyilization  and  society  rests ;  the  basis  and 
source  of  all  permanent  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  without  which 
all  other  industries,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  structure  of  our  civili- 
zation must  decay  and  perish,  and  if  fanners  would  ever  keep  in 
yiew  the  high  and  important  position  which  they  occupy  in  the 
body  politic,  instead  of  being  so  over-modest  in  the  estimation  of 
their  own  worth,  the  front  rank  would  always  be  solid  without 
depending  upon  the  other  professions  and  industries  for  recruits. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  young  men  of  our  Society  and  of 
our  county  will  keep  this  ever  in  view,  that  they  will  not  only 
encourage  us  by  their  presence  at  our  meetings  in  greater  num- 
bers, but  that  tiiey  will  feel  a  greater  freedom  in  participating  in 
our  discussions  and  deliberations,  thus  rendering  valuable  assis- 
tance in  building  up  this  Society  on  a  broad  basis  of  liberal  and 
progressive  ideas,  that  agrictdture  may  maintain  its  high  and  no- 
ble position,  and  that  our  young  men  of  spirit  and  enterprise 
may  be  attracted  to  it,  instead  of  repelled  and  driven  to  seek 
their  fortunes  amid  the  temptations  and  allurements  of  city  life. 

We  need  more  young  men  in  our  local  societies,  we  need  an  in- 
fusion of  their  young  blood  and  enthusiasm  to  stir  up  and  stimu- 
late the  old  veterans  to  greater  activity,  and  we  need  more  of 
them  in  this  county  organization  to  increase  its  usefulness  and  to 
maintain  it  after  the  older  members  have  stepped  off  the  stage  of 
activity.  For  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  greater  interest  in  our 
Society  throughout  the  county,  and  promoting  and  encouraging 
a  spirit  of  wholesome  rivalry  and  friendly  competition  in  agricul- 
tural and  hortictdtural  pursuits,  arrangements  were  made  at  the 
August  meeting  of  last  year  to  hold  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
exhibit  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  during  the  month  of 
October. 

We  had  no  suitable  grounds  that  were  available,  and  no  build- 
ings, our  time  was  limited  to  a  very  few  weeks,  many  of  our  mem- 
bers were  novices  at  the  business,  yet  with  these  and  many  other 
obstacles  to  overcome,  our  conmiittees  worked  so  rapidly  and 
faithfully  that  when  the  time  arrived  it  found  ail  the  arrange- 
ments completed  for  a  successful  exhibition,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  chilling  and  dampening  influence  of  a  two  days'  storm  at 
the  outset,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  very  difficult  to  restrain 
the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  managers  within  proper  botmds. 
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It  was  one  of  those  periods  which  "  try  men's  souls/'  for  like 
Jamie,  we  had  ''  gone  to  live  in  a  tent,"  and  the  persistent  driz- 
zling rain  made  onr  quarters  decidedly  uncomfortable,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  our  merely  alluding  to  the  '^  little  unpleasant- 
ness" at  this  time  will  not  cause  a  shivering  sensation  to  creep 
over  our  brother  managers  who  so  bravely  stood  their  ground, 
notwithstanding  the  odds  were  against  them.  With  the  pouring 
rain  the  exhibitors  came  pouring  in  from  every  quarter,  showing 
their  faith  in  the  promises  of  brighter  days  to  come. 

Farmers  with  their  sons  came,  bringing  the  choicest  and  fairest 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  proudly  bearing  the  richest  pro- 
ducts of  the  fields,  orchards  and  gardens,  and  we  should  not  fail 
to  mention  that  they  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  their  skill  and 
handiwork  in  such  quantity  and  variety  that  the  spaces  which 
were  thought  to  be  ample  were  soon  filled  to  overflowing,  nrnLlnng 
it  necessary  to  provide  additional  accommodations.  These  in 
turn  were  soon  crowded  with  the  works  of  art  and  industry  fur- 
nished by  the  ladies  of  our  county  and  which  contributed  so  im- 
mensely to  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  our  exhibition. 

Manufacturers  came  flocking  in,  vieing  with  each  other  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  labor-saving  implements  and  con- 
trivances which  modem  ingenuity  has  devised  to  lighten  the 
farmers*  burdens  and  brighten  his  fireside.  The  merchants  of 
our  city  responded  promptly — ^many  of  them  exposing  valuable 
fabrics  and  delicate  textures  to  the  damaging  effects  of  the  storm 
— filling  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  spacious  tent  with  the  use- 
ful and  beautiful  articles  of  merchandise  in  great  variety.  Not 
only  the  farmers  of  our  own  county  but  residents  of  this  dty  and 
of  the  borough  of  Ghambersburg  exhibited  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  almost  endless  variety,  and  while  we  can  but  give  any  of  these 
a  passing  glance  we  should  not  neglect  to  mention  the  magnificent 
display  exhibited  by  our  city  florists,  which  fully  equaled  if  not 
excelled  in  design  and  in  the  artistic  taste  and  skill  displayed  in 
their  arrangement  anything  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  at  a  State 
or  county  exhibition  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  any  one  who 
could  gaze  on  the  ''  Gates  Ajar  "  unmoved  or  untouched  by  their 
surpassing  loveliness  and  suggestive  glory  must  indeed  have  a 
heart  as  hard  as  the  ''  nether  millstone." 
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With  all  this  great  yarietj  on  the  grounds  it  was  apparent  at 
the  close  of  the  first  day  that  the  fair  was  a  decided  success  in  all 
those  features  which  constitute  an  interesting  and  attractive 
agricultural  and  industrial  exposition,  and  our  sincere  thanks  are 
due  not  only  to  our  brother  farmers  and  th^ir  wives  and  daugh- 
ters but  also  to  the  merchants,  manufacturers  and  others,  includ- 
ing the  press  of  our  city,  who,  through  their  influence,  contributed 
so  largely  towards  its  success. 

That  our  experiment  proved  a  success  is  conceded  by  all,  and 
that  it  should  be  repeated  again  this  year  seems  to  be  the  uni- 
versal desire  of  those  who  were  in  any  manner  identified  with  it. 

We  were  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  last  month  but  learn  from  the  published  pro- 
ceedings that  among  the  other  progressive  movements  of  that 
meeting,  initiatory  steps  were  taken  with  a  view  to  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  an  agricultural,,  horticultural  and  indus- 
trial exposition,  at  or  near  this  city. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
will  supply  a  long-felt  want  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  stimula- 
ting competition  in  agricultural  pursuits,  furnishing  an  advertis- 
ing medium  for  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  a  health- 
ful and  restful  recreation  and  amus^oaent  for  that  class  of  our 
citizens  who  most  need  a  respite  from  their  monotonous  and  ex- 
hausting labors. 

Agricultural  societies  were  originally  organized  and  annual 
fairs  held  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  diffusing  information 
among  the  agricultural  classes  by  introducing  and  trying  the 
merits  of  new  implements  and  machinery  and  to  bring  into  notice 
new  and  improved  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  varieties  of  seeds, 
farm  products,  etc.,  and  now,  as  this  Board  is  deliberating  with 
the  view  of  establishing  a  permanent  location  and  holding  an  an- 
nual exhibition,  it  is  to  our  interest  to  inquire  whether  similar 
societies  throughout  the  country  and  exhibitions  held  by  them 
have  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  their  founders  and  have  conferred 
the  benefits  and  advantages  upon  the  farmers  which  were  prom- 
ised at  the  outset  and  which  was  the  ostensible  motive  for  their 
organization. 

Beginning  right  is  a  strong  point  gained,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  any  enterprise  requiring  years  for  its  successful  develop- 
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menty  and  in  this  important  step  we  may  learn  a  nsefol  lesson 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  for  years 
in  conducting  these  enterprises. 

It  is  usual  in  reporting  experiences  to  give  pictures  of  the 
bright  side  only,  to  report  the  successes  and  keep  silent  as  to  the 
failures,  while  if  the  failures  and  the  mistakes  leading  to  them 
were  faithfully  reported  they  would  often  teach  by  far  the  most 
instructiye  lessons.  They  are  the  beacon  lights  on  an  unknown 
coast,  warning  us  to  beware  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  upon  which 
others  have  been  stranded. 

Thousands  of  thoughtful,  intelligent  farmers  all  oyer  the 
country  who  were  once  actiyely  engaged  in  conducting  these 
enterprises  as  stockholders  and  directors  have  withdrawn  their 
support  and  patronage  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  agricultural 
fairs,  as  such,  have  fallen  from  their  first  estate  and  are  annually 
drifting  farther  and  farther  from  the  objects  and  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  instituted,  and  that  their  opinions  are 
correct  is  apparent  to  any  observant  farmer  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  policy  which  controls  many  of  our  so-called  agricultural 
fairs.  He  will  almost  invariably  find  them  controlled  by  a  policy 
which  seriously  impairs,  if  not  totally  defeats,  the  objecte  and 
interests  which  they  were  ostensibly  destined  to  promote  and 
advance,  and  which  should  still  be  the  only  motive  for  their  ex- 
istence, namely,  to  confer  the  greatest  possible  benefits  on  the 
agricultural  classes. 

That  there  are  some  notable  exceptions  is  very  true,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  there  are  perhaps  as  many  of  these  exceptions  to 
be  found  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  honored  State  as  any- 
where in  the  country. 

There  is  no  one  to  blame  for  the  degeneracy  of  our  agricultural 
fairs  but  the  farmers  themselves.  Instead  of  jealously  guarding 
and  defending  their  own  organization — ^their  own  ofbpring  as  it 
were — ^they  have  in  many  instances  neglected  or  cruelly  deserted 
it,  suffering  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  ring  or  clique,  who  seem 
to  have  but  one  idea,  and  that  is  to  run  a  would-be  or  should-be 
fanners'  organization  in  the  interest  of  a  few  men  of  fast  horse 
notoriety  who  are  often  strangers  from  our  large  cities  and  not 
in  any  manner  identified  with  the  farmers*  interests. 

Large  premiums  are  offered  to  induce  owners  of  celebrated 
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horses  from  a  considerable  distance  to  give  trials  of  speed, 
presumably  with  the  object  of  attracting  a  crowd,  and  we  do  not 
propose  to  censnre  them  for  this,  provided  they  can  afford  to 
offer  correspondingly  large  premiums  to  the  farmers  of  the  county 
or  yicinity  for  the  time  and  trouble  of  making  their  exhibit. 
But  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  farmers  contribute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  funds  collected  through  entrance  and 
admission  fees,  and  are  expected  to  appear  promptly  on  the 
ground  with  their  grain,  fruits,  vegetables,  blooded  stock  and 
improved  farm  implements,  and  receive  the  merest  pittance  for 
their  trouble,  while  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  dollars  are 
paid  over  to — ^whom  shall  I  say — ^the  owners  of  the  fastest  horses 
in  the  country  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  tossed  into  the  pool — ^which 
is  a  more  genteel  name  for  puddle,  by  the  way — and  is  fished 
out  by  those  whose  garments  have  been  the  most  frequently 
soiled  by  contact  with  them. 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  thousands  of  our  brother  farmers 
all  over  the  country  have  become  disgusted  with  this  condition  of 
things  and  withdrawn  their  patronage  ? 

They  do  not  so  much  object  to  a  small  compensation  for  the 
trouble  of  exhibiting  their  stock  and  farm  products,  but  they  do 
most  decidedly  protest  against  the  prevailing  custom  of  discrimi- 
nating in  favor  of  a  class  who  care  nothing  for  the  fanner  or  the 
farmer's  interest. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  connection. 
Farmers  above  all  other  classes  love  fine  horses  and  love  and 
witness  their  graceful  movements  and  their  trials  of  speed  and 
endurance,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  moral  obtusenees 
we  put  ourselves  on  the  record  as  favorable  to  friendly  and  hon- 
orable competition  in  trials  of  speed,  as  well  as  in  the  other  de- 
partments which  legitimately  belong  to  an  agricultural  fair.  We 
cannot  see  anything  demoralizing  or  disgraceful  in  such  exhibi- 
tions, provided  they  are  divested  of  all  fraud  and  trickery.  But 
when  they  are  dishonestly  conducted,  and  become  the  center  of 
gravity,  attracting  all  the  gamblers  and  rowdies  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  drunkenness,  pro- 
fanity and  vulgarity,  they  do  become  demoralizing  and  disgraceful 
in  the  extreme,  and  should  not  be  countenanced  or  patronized 
by  any  who  claim  to  be  law-abiding  citizens. 
29 
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An  agricultural  fair  can  doubtless  be  made  a  grand  success  in 
this  county  bj  offering  such  inducements  to  the  farmers  and 
horsemen  of  our  vicinity  as  will  influence  them  to  put  their 
shotdders  to  the  wheel  and  assist  in  so  forming  our  society  and 
so  guarding  and  protecting  it  from  the  evils  and  abuses  alluded 
to,  that  reformation  will  never  be  necessary,  but  that  it  may  be 
made  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  the  pride  of  all  the 
good  citizens  of  our  county. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  gratifying  features  in  connection 
with  our  fair  last  Eall  was  the  sound  and  healthful  moral  tone 
with  which  it  was  characterized,  and  the  very  noticeable  absence 
of  the  drunkenness  and  rowdyism  which  is  too  often  witnessed  at 
our  agricultural  fairs,  and  which  causes  them  to  be  a  fearful 
nuisance  in  the  communities  where  they  are  held,  and  the 
shame  and  disgrace  of  the  agricultural  classes,  who  so  proudly 
boast  of  being  the  conservators  of  the  public  morals. 

In  organizing  then  let  it  be  understood  that  we  intend  to  ''keep 
the  rascals  out,"  and  that  a  sufficient  police  force  will  be 
employed  to  promptly  arrest  every  drunkard  and  disorderly 
person  the  moment  they  step  inside  the  gates.  This  was  our 
policy  last  Fall  and  such  was  the  policy  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  and  who  does  not  recall  with  pleasure  the  sense  of 
perfect  security  they  experienced  while  there,  even  although 
among  hundreds  of  thousands  of  entire  strangers.  And,  in 
closing  this  topic,  we  would  cordially  invite  all  order-loving,  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  our  city  and  county  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
establishing  an  exhibition  which  shall  be  an  honor  and  a  credit 
to  the  community,  and  one  that  shall  be  a  popular  and  attractive 
place  of  interest  and  amusement,  to  which  they  may  resort  without 
fear  of  harm  or  insult. 

A  fair  organized  on  such  a  basis  and  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  moral  support  of  all  the  best  citizens  of  city  and  oountiy 
could  not  fail  to  be  an  unbounded  success. 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  we  shotdd  first  have  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  farmers  of  the  county,  and  we  cannot  hope  to 
reach  the  highest  success  as  a  county  organization  without  good, 
live,  local  organizations  in  every  township,  and  if  farmers  would 
take  the  time  to  investigate  the  benefits  and  advantages  derived 
from  such  organization  and  co-operation,  they  would  not  hesitate 
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to  avail  themselyes  of  them  and  organize  a  club  or  grange  for 
their  mutual  protection  and  advancement. 

Other  industries  and  professions  have  not  been  slow  in 
discovering  its  advantages,  and  have  organized  their  unions  and 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  their  mutual  interests,  and 
the  benefits  resulting  to  each  class  through  these  combinations 
are  apparent  to  all  close  and  candid  observers. 

Through  their  boards  of  trade  and  other  organizations  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  are  enabled  to  so  regulate  the 
channels  of  trade,  and  adjust  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
that  they  can  manufacture  and  sell  at  a  fair  profit,  and  we  might 
enumerate,  if  time  would  permit,  the  various  industries  which  are 
to-day  enjoying  the  benefits  of  mutual  protection,  such  as  iron, 
steel,  coal,  petroleum  and  other  combinations,  as  well  as  every 
class  of  mechanics  and  artisans,  and  although  the  farmers  are 
equal  in  numbers  to  all  the  others  combined,  they  are  so  scatter- 
ed and  isolated  and  many  of  them  are  so  prejudiced  against  all 
organizations  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  them  together,  and 
influence  them  to  work  together  in  harmony.  If  all  the  agricul- 
turists of  our  country  could  be  organized  and  united  in  the  bonds 
of  a  common  brotherhood  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
their  mutual  interests,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
effectively  the  principles  of  co-operation  by  which  they  would 
not  only  reap  vast  benefits  themselves,  but  would  make  their  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  elevation  of  society,  the  preservation  of  our 
free  institutions,  and  all  those  social  and  moral  virtues  so  dear  to 
us  as  American  citizens. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  fate  of  our  liberties  and  the 
hope  of  our  enlightened  Christian  civilization  are  reposed  in  the 
strong  conservatism  and  unswerving  integrity  of  the  population 
of  our  rural  districts  as  opposed  to  the  great  mass  of  heterogene- 
ous elements  composing  our  great  cities,  many  of  whom,  like  the 
multitudes  of  Ninevah,  "know  not  their  right  hand  from  their 
left,"  and  consequently  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  and  do  not  appreciate  their  advantages. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  this  country  is  exposed 
at  the  present  time  is  the  rapid  increase  of  these  great  centers  of 
population  with  their  attendant  evils  of*  ignorance,  vice  and 
crime,  and  it  is  to  counteract  this  influence  and  purify  this  foul 
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stream  that  the  farmers  of  our  ooontry  shotild  organize  and 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  a  tower  of  strength  and  a  btdwark 
of  safety  and  defense  for  our  cherished  institutions. 

In  order  to  get  concerted  action  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  brought  into  close  and  intimate  relations  with  each  other  as  a 
body,  not  to  oppose  or  to  antagonize  any  other  legitimate  branch 
of  trade  or  industry,  but  to  hold  their  own  in  the  great  struggle 
and  strive  with  them  to  reach  a  higher  place  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness. 

The  organization  known  as  '^Patrons  of  Industry"  has  achieved 
wonders  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  object,  and  affords 
superior  advantages  for  carrying  out  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion among  the  agriculturists  of  our  country,  and  if  its  doctrines 
and  teachings  were  more  fully  understood  they  would  not  fail  to 
be  appreciated,  not  only  by  farmers,  but  by  all  thoughtful,  intel- 
ligent people. 

Being  a  social,.moral  and  educational  institution  it  recommends 
itself  to  all  classes  who  love  good  society  and  sound  morals,  and 
who  are  willing  to  use  their  influence  to  diffuse  general  intelli- 
gence, prosperity  and  happiness.  Its  declaration  of  purpose  has 
always  been  made  public,  and  whenever  it  has  been  given  an  in- 
telligent and  impartial  investigation  the  verdict  has  invariably 
been  in  its  favor. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  many  of  our  good,  substan- 
tial farmers — some  of  whom  are  with  us  to-day — have  stood 
aloof  from  the  organization  and  refused  to  identify  themselves 
with  it  is  in  consequence  of  an  old-established  prejudice  existing 
against  all  societies  which  have  any  flavor  of  secrecy;  but  as  one 
who  has  long  been  a  member  both  of  Grange  and  Farmers'  Club, 
and  who  understands  and  appreciates  the  respective  merits  of 
each,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  former  offers  far  superior  advan- 
tages as  a  farmers'  organization  ;  that  its  secrets  are  a  bond  of 
union,  reasonable,  natural  and  proper,  impairing  no  previous  ob- 
ligation, civil,  religious  or  political,  and  I  will  go  farther  and  say 
that  its  ritual  is  the  embodiment  of  the  moral  law,  and  that  no 
man  can  exemplify  its  doctrines  and  teachings  in  his  daily  life 
without  being  a  good  neighbor  and  a  peaceful,  quiet,  orderly  cit- 
izen. 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  this  organization  as  offering 
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superior  advanlAgeB  for  effective  oo-operation,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  upon  yonr  minds  the  importance  of  organiz- 
ing strong  local  societies  in  every  commnnity^  not  only  a  dozen 
or  so,  but  all  the  farmers  of  yonr  localities,  and  let  one  of  yonr 
first  movements  be  to  purchase  a  large  library,  on  agricultural, 
horticultural  and  other  topics  which  are  of  importance  to  far- 
mers, for  the  free  use  of  your  members,  and  now  and  then  em- 
ploy good  lecturers  from  among  the  professors  of  agriculture, 
chemistry,  entomology^  &c.,  to  illustrate  and  explain  what  you  do 
not  understand,  thus  making  your  organization  so  instructive  and 
interesting  that  the  enterprising  farmers  of  your  localities  will 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  deprive  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages. It  is  our  good  fortune,  my  brother  farmers,  to  live  in  the 
most  enlightened  and  progressive  age  of  the  world's  history,  and 
we  shotdd  bear  in  mind  that  this  fact  not  only  furnishes  us  with 
greatly  enlarged  facilities  for  usefulness  to  our  fellow  men,  but  at 
the  same  time  brings  with  it  increased  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  the  obligation  forces  itself  upon  us  with  great  positiveness 
that  if  we  would  have  this,  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  the 
world's  industries,  maintain  the  position  to  which  it  is  entitled  by 
priority  of  origin  and  the  vast  superiority  of  its  interests,  then 
we  must  awake  to  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  our  im- 
portant relations  to  society,  as  viewed  from  a  moral,  intellectual, 
political  and  financial  standpoint. 

Either  of  these  would  furnish  a  theme  for  a  volume,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  them  within  the 
scope  of  our  short  address.  At  best  we  can  but  throw  out  some 
suggestions,  or  set  before  you,  as  it  were,  some  crumbs  of  thought 
or  fragments  for  your  intellects  to  grasp  and  digest  at  your 
leisure.  We  are  fully  aware  that  we  are  addressing  a  body  of 
men  who  think  while  they  work,  and  study  while  at  leisure,  and 
who  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  these  great  questions,  but 
to  influence  the  representatives  of  our  great  industry  all  over  our 
broad  land  to  think  and  work  together  as  a  unit  would  be  one  of 
the  grandest  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  we  meet  together  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  topics 
relating  to  the  successful  rearing  of  stock  and  cultivation  of  crops 
let  us  pause  and  consider  whether  these  interests  are  all  we  have 
in  common,  and  let  us  not  omit  or  neglect  the  **  weightier  mat- 
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ters/'  such  as  the  discussion  of  the  educational,  political  and 
financial  problems  which  so  vitally  affect  us,  that  we  may  be 
fitted  to  perform  our  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world's  pro- 
gress more  intelligentiy. 

He  who  ''runs  may  read  "  that  the  tendency  of  this  progressiye 
age  is  to  build  up'  and  foster  other  great  industries  and  monop- 
olies at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  In  other  words,  there  are 
entirely  too  many  axes  ground  at  the  farmer's  expense,  and  we 
must  as  a  class  call  into  exercise  all  our  best  energies  to  counter- 
act this  influence  and  see  to  it  that  our  industry  is  not  crippled 
by  unwise  and  discriminating  legislation,  but  tiiat  the  farmers' 
interests  are  fostered  and  protected. 

We  cannot  as  a  class  afford  to  be  so  engrossed  with  the  caree 
and  burdens  of  farm  life  that  we  are  compelled  to  shift'  these 
weightier  responsibilities  on  the  shoulders  of  other  professions 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  over-exert  themselves  in  looking  after 
the  farmers'  interests. 

History  abundantiy  proves  that  where  agriculture  has  been  fos- 
tered, that  nation  has  reached  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity 
and  civilization,  but  when  crippled,  neglected  and  suffered  to 
decline,  the  course  has  been  toward  degeneracy,  and  it  is  our 
prerogative  to  profit  by  these  admonitions  and  warnings  of  his- 
tory, and  to  remember  that  if  we  would  have  our  industry  pro- 
tected and  fostered  we  must  keep  eternal  vigilance  and  watch 
with  eagle  eye  the  conduct  and  movements  of  those  whom  our 
suffirages  have  elevated  to  positions  of  trust  and  power,  keeping 
our  hand  ever  upon  the  brake  and  not  hesitating  to  apply  it 
promptly  and  vigorously  whenever  we  find  that  the  tendency  is 
towards  extravagance  and  corruption,  rather  than  their  retrench- 
ment and  reform. 

We  feel  that  we  owe  an  apology  for  having  trespassed  so  long 
upon  your  valuable  time ;  our  object  has  been  to  awaken  a  desire 
among  our  farmers  for  more  thorough  organization,  that  our 
feeble  granges  and  farmers'  clubs  may  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened,  and  that  new  organizations  may  spring  up  in  the 
hitherto  neglected  portion  of  our  county. 

Many  of  our  substantial  farmers  have  not  as  yet  availed  them- 
selves of  such  privileges  and  have  not  manifested  any  interest  in 
our  county  society,  and  many  of  them  will  not  until  the  force  of 
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these  sn^estions  is  brought  to  their  notice  through  the  discus- 
sion and  ventilation  of  them  first  in  their  local  societies. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  it  is  true  of  all  professions 
and  industries  that  they  are  what  their  votaries  make  them,  and 
let  us  see  to  it  that  we  honor  our  calling  if  we  would  have  it 
honored. 

In  the  beginning  our  Oreator  made  it  honorable  by  instituting 
and  placing  his  seal  upon  it,  and  this  position  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  long  list  of  illustrious  men  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  who  have  considered  it  an  honor  and  credit  to  be  numbered 
among  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  many  of  the  greatest  names 
known  in  the  history  of  our  own  country  have  been  those  who 
were  practical  farmers  and  who  loved  agriculture  for  its  own 
sake— thus  it  has  come  down  to  us  and  thus  it  may  be  handed 
down  to  our  descendants,  its  honor  and  reputation  not  only  un- 
blemished and  untarnished,  but  shining  with  additional  lustre 
and  brilliancy  by  having  been  faithfully  and  carefully  nourished 
and  sustained  by  the  farmers  of  this  generation. 

Let  us  then  seek  by  every  means  in  our  power,  not  only  to 
elevate  our  calling  and  make  it  more  noble  and  honorable,  but  at 
the  same  time  so  remunerative  and  profitable  that  its  followers 
may,  in  addition  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  secure  a 
due  proportion  of  its  enjoyments  and  luxuries,  in  common  with 
those  of  other  pursuits,  that  they  may  educate  their  children  and 
fit  them  for  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness  in  society,  and  at 
the  same  time  surround  themselves  with  the  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures of  a  beautiful  home,  where  they  may  spend  their  declining 
years  in  ease  and  retirement. 

If  all  this  can  be  accomplished  by  the  intelligent,  thrifty  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  then  we  can  honestly  and  conscientiously  rec- 
ommend agriculture  as  one  of  the  most  independent  and  desir- 
able employments  and  pursuits  of  man. 

Dated,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  February  23d,  1886. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  meeting  our  members  were  treated  to 
an  address  by  Eli  Minch,  Esq.,  on  "Essentials  to  Plant  Life — 
Source  of,  and  how  to  Supply  Artificially."  No  extract  of  this 
address,  if  given,  would  do  justice  to  it  or  benefit  the  reader. 
The  address  is  printed  in  full  and  is  on  file.  We  consider  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  proceedings.    It  is  complete. 
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The  B j-Laws  of  the  Board,  reyised  and  improved,  were  adopted 
at  this  meeting.  Shotdd  other  County  Boiurds  desire  a  copy  for 
examination  it  will  be  famished. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  March  18th,  at  which 
the  Mercer  Cionnty  Agricultural  Fair  Association  was  organized. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  June  meeting  one  page  is  here 
given: 

The  topic,  **  The  proper  way  to  seed  ground  to  grass,  not  seed- 
ing to  Winter  grain,  in  order  to  mow  the  next  season,"  was  taken 
up  and  discussed.  A.  D.  Anderson  ploughed  once,  applied  two 
hundred  pounds  Smith's  Fertilizer  per  acre ;  grass  looking  as  wdl 
as  any,  one  field  extra  nice ;  cut  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 
Seeded  last  week  in  August. 

William  Hough. — The  first  crop  of  hay  from  Fall-seeding,  of 
timothy,  will  not  yield  as  heavy  as  the  succeeding  ones.  William 
S.  Biggs  reported  favorable  restdts  both  in  clover  and  timothy 
from  August  seeding. 

J.  F.  Phillips  has  prepared  land  in  August,  sown  to  grass,  and 
had  good  results  the  next  year ;  recommends  a  light  dressing  of 
lime.  Quantity  of  seed  per  acre — clover,  five  quarts ;  timothy, 
seven  to  eight,  for  meadow.  To  renovate  an  old  up-land  sod, 
spread  compost  on ;  to  restart  the  grass,  thinks  this  is  better 
than  phosphates,  as  sod,  in  his  judgment,  requires  vegetable 
matter. 

To  subdue  Oanada  thistle.  Mr.  Ege  had  a  field  covered  with 
it  which  he  manured  heavily  and  sowed  late  in  Fall  with  grass 
seed,  and  in  three  years*  time  the  thistles  were  choked  out ;  rec- 
ommends cutting  off  the  thistles  close  to  the  ground  as  they 
appear  above  it  as  a  means  to  aid  in  subduing  them.  The  im- 
plement for  this  purpose  resembles  a  large  chisel  Other  reme- 
dies for  their  destruction  were  sulphuric  acid,  also  kerosene  oil. 

At  this  meeting  an  address  on  ''  The  Feeding  Stnfb  in  (General 
Use  in  N.  J.,"  was  delivered  with  his  usual  clearness,  precision 
and  instructiveness  by  Dr.  George  H.  Cook. 

The  August  meeting  is  devoted,  in  part,  to  crop  reports ;  giving 
present  condition,  actual  and  prospective  yield,  blight,  and  any* 
thing  of  interest  affecting  young  crops.  These  reports  are  ex- 
tended and  corrected  at  the  November  meeting.  One  topic 
considered  at  this  meeting — *'Why  will  the  same  amount  of 
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stable  manure  applied  in  Winter  produce  a  larger  crop  than  the 
same  amount  applied  at  ploughing  time?'' — was  discussed  at 
length.  That  it  would  do  so  was  conceded  by  most  members 
present,  but  whj  was  it  so  cotdd  not  be  so  definitely  answered. 
One  member  stated  he  had  heard  the  theory  advanced  that  '^  the 
ground  being  ooyered  during  the  high  winds  and  cold  weather  of 
Winter  was  kept  moist  and  was  better  enabled  to  draw  from  the 
atmosphere  certain  ingredients  helpful  to  plant  life  in  far  greater 
quantities  than  it  would  if  left  exposed  to  wind  and  weather." 

An  address  on  "  Food  Adulteration/'  by  Dr.  William  K.  New- 
ton, was  given  at  this  meeting.  The  doctor  did  not  attempt  to 
show  that  this  is  an  adulterous  age,  but  he  did  prove  most  con- 
clusively that  it  is  an  age  of  adulterations. 

The  November  meeting  was  made  especially  interesting  by  ad- 
dresses on  "  The  Ghreat  West,"  delivered  by  Messrs.  Franklin  De- 
Cou  and  Balph  Ege.  The  first  speaker,  after  giving  a  panoramic 
and  most  interesting  description  of  the  country  traversed  by  our 
great  lines  of  railroad,  devoted  most  of  his  remarks  to  Minnesota 
and  her  resources.  The  latter  speaker  drew  a  glowing  picture  of 
Nebraska,  her  area,  soil,  productions,  people,  towns  and  business 
facilities.  B.  Satterthwaite  followed  with  remarks  based  on 
recent  travel  and  observation  in  some  of  the  Western  States, 
concluding  that  a  farmer  with  limited  means  will  do  as  well  East 
as  he  wotdd  should  he  remove  West.  Throughout  the 
county  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  ,the  clover  yield  for 
several  years  past.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  by  the  Board 
and  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  sought.  Opinions  differ  both  as 
to  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the  trouble.  One  member  believed 
the  failure  entirely  due  to  late  sowing ;  he  stated  it  was  the 
custom  when  he  was  young  to  sow  clover  seed  the  last  of  Febru- 
ary. While  the  snow  was  still  on  the  ground  by  sowing  thus 
early,  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground  before 
vegetation  b^ins,  lets  the  seed  down  to  sufficient  depth  to  stand 
both  dry  weather  and  winter.  He  has  practiced  early  sowing  and 
the  clover  does  not  fail.  It  is  considered  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  receive  attention  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board. 
Glover  hay  is  shown  to  be  the  nearest  a  complete  food  of  any 
other  crop  produced  on  the  farm  ;  and  as  a  soiling  crop  it  is  un- 
surpassed.   It  is  in  every  way  helpful  on  the  farm.    Has  the  con- 
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tinous  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  anything  to  do  with 
the  failure  of  this  crop  ? 

The  "Hatch  Bill  "was  considered  at  the  November  meeting 
and  a  resolution  favoring  its  passage  was  sent  to  our  Oongress* 
man,  Buchanan. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  present  at  some  of  our  meetings, 
and  has  aided  us  in  advancing  the  interest  we  seek  by  his  presence 
and  helpful  words. 

The  Mercer  County  Fair  Association,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  leased  a  large  piece  of  land  lying  along  the  city  line 
of  Chambersburg,  fenced  it  in,  and  held,  in  October,  a  large  and 
varied  exhibition — a  credit,  certainly,  to  aU  who  were  engaged 
in  it.  Not  being  able  to  secure  suitable  grounds  at  an  earlier 
date,  the  directors  had  not  time  to  work  up  a  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  movement  this  year.  As  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  public  interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  the  as- 
sociation feel  justified  and  encouraged  in  going  forward  in  their 
efforts  to  make  this  fair,  so  centrally  located,  a  success. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May  a  very  general  blight 
was  apparent  in  our  young  peach  trees.  The  vigorous  new  wood 
forming  and  extending  wotdd  wilt  and  die.  Upon  examination  a 
smaU,  dark-colored  web  worm,  or  moth,  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  inch  in  length  was  found  at  work  in  the  pith  of  the  new 
wood ;  beginning  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  terminal  branches, 
among  the  young  leaves,  it  wouldf  throw  a  slight  web  around  it- 
self and  then  eat  its  way  through  the  new  wood  down  to  last 
year's  growth.  Of  course  the  wood  through  which  it  had  eaten 
died,  and  these  leading  branches  put  out  side  shoots,  seriously 
injuring  the  beauty  and  future  productiveness  of  the  trees  thus 
injured.  The  operations  as  described,  and  specimens,  both  of 
the  injured  branches  and  of  the  moth,  were  sent  to  Prof.  Riley, 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  and  the  follow- 
ing reply  was  received : 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Division^of  Entomology,  > 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  18th,  188 
Franklin  Dye,  Treasurer  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Trmton,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir  : — ^In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Riley,  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
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the  receipt  of  jours  of  the  17th  inst.,  and  of  the  accompanTing 
specimens.  The  insect  of  which  yon  complain  is  the  larva  of  the 
so  called  "  Peach  Twig  Moth"  (Anarsia  lineaiells).  It  has  been 
treated  by  Glover  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  1872,  page  112,  fignre  1 ;  bj  Comstock  in  the 
Proc.  West,  N.  T.  Hort.  Soc,,  1878,  page  13 ;  also  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1879,  page  225 ;  and  bj 
Lintner  in  the  1st  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  of 
N.  T,,  1882,  pages  151  to  166.  You  have  described  very  well  the 
work  of  the  first  brood  of  larvsB  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
peach.  In  the  latitude  of  Washington  there  is  a  second  brood 
later  in  the  season,  which  feeds  on  the  fruit,  causing  it  to  faU  to 
the  ground  and  rot.  It  is  found  not  only  in  the  peach,  but  also 
in  the  twigs  of  plum  and  apple  and  has  also  been  known  to  injure 
the  strawberry  by  boring  into  the  crown.  It  is  quite  subject  to 
attacks  of  a  Hymenopterous  parasite  which  will  possibly  prevent 
it  from  being  very  injurious  two  years  in  succession.  The  most 
effectual  means  of  arresting  the  increase  will  be  the  cutting  off 
and  burning  the  infested  terminal  twigs.  This  should  be  done  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  if  not  earlier.  No  other  remedy  has  been 
proposed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  more  effectual 
can  be  used.  The  larvsB  on  reaching  maturity  leave  the  burrows 
in  the  twigs  and  seek  some  sheltered  place  beneath  the  loose 
bark  of  the  trees  or  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  near  the  base 
of  the  tree  in  which  to  transform,  so  the  work  of  clipping  the 
infested  twigs  must  be  done  early  and  before  they  leave. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  0.  Howard, 
Assistant  in  charge. 
In  November  a  communication  from  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  Norman  J.  Coleman,  requesting  certain 
information  concerning  the  potato  yield,  extent  of  rot,  and  causes 
of,  was  received.  In  sending  reply  to  this  letter,  the  desirable- 
ness of  having  our  State  and  County  Boards  of  Agriculture 
brought  into  harmonious  action  with  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  possibility  of  making  the  former  the 
channel  through  which  crop  reports  might  be  regularly  forwarded 
to  the  latter,  was  suggested.  The  reply  of  the  Statistican  is  con- 
sidered of  general  interest,  and  is  herewith  submitted  : 
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Depabtment  of  Agbigultuhe,     > 

~  5.5 


Washington,  D.  0.,  Nov.  19th,  1886. 
Sib  : — Your  comnmnioation  of  the  2d  inst.  has  been  reoeiyed 
and  referred  to  the  Statistician  of  the  department,  whose  report 
on  the  same  is  herewith  enclosed. 

Very  respectfully, 

NOBMAN  J.  OOLEICAN, 

Oommissioner  of  Agricoltnre. 
To  F.  Dye,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Inclosnre  : — ^Beport  of  Statistician, 
n.  S.  Depabtment  of  Agricultubb,  > 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  19th,  1886.  > 
Sib  : — The  suggestion  of  Franklin  Dye,  Treasurer  of  the  New 
Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture,  referred  for  consideration,  has  been 
hinted  at  before.  It  is  very  desirable  that  C!onnty  Boards  and 
local  societies  should  communicate  and  co-operate  with  this 
department,  giving  desirable  information  and  tests  of  seeds 
and  plants,  and  receiving  results  of  its  investigations,  experi* 
ments  and  counsel.  But  the  intimation  that  these  societies  might 
perhaps  take  the  place  of  the  crop  correspondents  is  dearly 
impracticable.  Aside  from  the  long  experience  in  the  work,  they 
are  selected  as  the  most  intelligent  and  efSicient  for  such  worl^ 
from  the  entire  community.  It  will  not  do  to  limit  the  selection 
to  officers  or  members  of  granges,  of  agricultural  boards  or 
societies ;  correspondents  must  not  only  represent  the  people, 
but  each  should  be  the  best  man  in  his  county  for  the  service, 
without  r^ard  to  anything  whatever  beyond  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  work. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  reports  of  the  condition  and 
work  of  these  societies,  the  status  and  wants  of  agriculture  in 
their  jurisdictions,  and  these  reports  might  be  utilized  in  the 
annufid  or  special  reports  of  this  department.  This  would  be  far 
more  practicable  than  crop  reporting,  and  would  increase  the 
scope  and  usefulness  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  this 
department.  Bepectfully, 

J.  B.  Dodge, 
Hon.  Nobman  J   Coleman,  Statistician. 

Commissioner. 
The  diflferent  organizations  in  the  county,  whose  members 
compose,  also,  the  County  Board,  are  still  in  operation,  and  some 
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of  them  are  doiag  efficient  service  to  the  agriciiltxiral  and 
horticultural  interests.  Where  farmers  are  organized  and  hold 
their  meetings  regularly,  intelligence  is  disseminated,  a  unity  of 
interest  is  developed,  and  harmony  of  action  in  securing  informa- 
tion, exposing  fraud  and  punishing  imposters  is  secured. 

EWING  TOWNSHIP. 

Reported  hy  James  A.  Sendrickson,  EwingvUle  P.  O. 

Membership  of  Grange,  thirty-five.  Leading  crops,  wheat, 
hay,  oats  and  com,  with  a  fair  supply  of  market-garden  produce. 
Most  successful  crops,  the  first  named  above. 

Unsuccessful  ones  were  those  planted  late  and  poorly  manured. 

Improvements  in  farming  consist  in  heavier  manuring,  thorough 
cultivation,  and  harvesting  entirely  by  machinery. 

The  forage  are  com  and  rye. 

The  public  roads  are  made  of  mud,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
most  ardent  admirer.  A  few  exceptions  to  the  above  are  macada- 
mized with  stone  and  graveL 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  rented.     (?). 

Few  horses  are  raised.  The  Aldemey  and  Holstein  are  the 
leading  breeds  of  cattle.  Swine  grown  only  in  limited  numbers. 
Poultry  keeping  is  on  the  increase,  and,  while  other  stock  has 
been  free  from  disease,  one-third  of  the  poultry  has  been  carried 
off  with  the  cholera,  and  no  remedy  found. 

There  seems  to  be  farm  help  enough  of  its  kind,  but  the  kind 
is  poor.    Help  usually  board  with  employer.    Prices  as  last  year. 

Sparrows  are  becoming  a  great  nuisance  and  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  destroy  them. 

Topic  for  discussion — ^Are  agriculturalists,  generally,  advancing 
or  receding  in  their  financial  and  educational  qualifications,  and 
de  they  receive  their  full  share  of  aid  according  to  the  utility  of 
their  occupation,  from  both  State  and  National  authorities? 

HOPEWELL  TOWNSHIP — SOUTH. 

Reported  hy  S.  B.  Ketcham^  Pennington  P.  O. 

The  Grange  located  in  Pennington  is  in  active  operation. 
Leading  crops,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes  and  apples.  Most  suc- 
cessful, wheat,  oats  and  hay.    Wheat  above  ordinary ;  com  below. 
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owing  to  the  wet,  late  spring.  Public  roads  maintained  by  road 
tax  and  worked  by  district  overseers.  Ponr-fifths  of  the  farms 
are  believed  to  be  worked  by  their  owners.  The  usual  farm  stock 
is  raised.  A  sufSiciency  of  farm  help  is  available ;  boarded  by 
employer  generally  ;  price  as  last  year.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  exterminate  the  English  sparrow. 

HOPEWELL    TOWNSHIP— NORTH. 

Reported  hy  J.  M,  Dalrymple^  Hopewell  P.  O. 

The  farmers*  organizations  are  Hopew^  Parmers'  Olub  and 
the  Mercer  Grange,  each  numbering  twenty-three  members. 

Leading  crops,  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes  and  fruit.  C!om 
injured  by  cold,  late  Spring  and  dry  Summer. 

Binder  is  coming  into  general  use  in  cutting  grain. 

Soiling  crops  are  com  and  Hungarian  grass.  Boads  are  bad. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  farms  are  worked  by  owners,  who  have  enough 
help ;  prices  as  last  year,  and  usually  board  their  men.  No  effort 
has  been  made  to  exterminate  the  English  sparrow.  Poultry  has 
suffered  from  cholera  and  croup.  Parm  animals  have  been 
exempt  from  contagious  diseases. 

At  a  meeting  of  Hopewell  Parmers*  Club  the  following  was  the 
crop  report  for  the  past  year :  Hay,  100 ;  com,  70 ;  wheat,  110 ; 
oats,  115 ;  potatoes,  65 ;  small  acreage  apples,  75,  inferior  in 
quality;  pears,  110;  peaches,  85,  size  small,  quality  fine;  grapes, 
50,  Salem,  Lady  and  Washington  mildew  for  the  first  time  in  this 
locality  ;  strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries,  100. 

J.  M.  Dalrymple  made  the  following  report : 

Fidd  Experiments  with  Fertilizers  on  Clover. 

Weight  Cmt  Pounds 

Fertilizers.  per  acre.  per  acre,  per  acre* 

1.  Nothing 2,850 

2.  Nitrate  soda 150  $4  50        8,760 

8.     Super-phosphate 850  5  25        2.900 

4      Muriate  of  potash 150  8  88        4,650 

-    (Nitrate  of  soda 150)  »  >yK         r  oka 

^    (Super.phosphate 850;  ®  ^^        ^  ^ 

6.     Nothing 8,250 

^     (Nitrate  soda 150>  m  qq        k  Qta\ 

^'  iMuriatc  potash 150)'  ^  *        ^  **" 

«•  -Ki^'X.^.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     m]      « •»    '•*» 
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Weight  Coet  Pounds 

FertUizere,                                                per  acre.  per  acre,  per  acre. 

(Nitrate  soda 160) 

9.  -Super-phosphate 860>-  13  13  6,250 

/Muriate  potash 150} 

10.  Plaster 400  1  60  2,900 

11.  Fine  barnyard  manure. 20  loads.  80  00ifV^5,050 

Bed  clover  was  sown  on  these  experiment  lots  in  April,  1885. 
The  fertilizer  was  applied  May  3rd,  1886. 

The  season  throughout  was  favorable  for  clover. 

Soil,  situation  and  drainage — red  shale,  high,  gently  sloping  to 
south. 

Texture  and  character  of  surface  soil — ^loose. 

Character  of  sub-soil — shale. 

Soil  is  best  suited  for  com,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes. 

As  to  condition,  previous  cropping,  tiUage,  etc. :  In  1884  a  fair 
crop  of  com  was  grown ;  in  1885  a  crop  of  wheat. 

The  peach  crop  is  probably  the  largest  ever  grown  in  Hopewell 
township.  The  following  shipments  are  reported  from  the  differ- 
ent railroad  stations  in  the  township : 

Hopewell  station 55,590  baskets. 

Moore's  station 347  baskets. 

Pennington  station 7,892  baskets. 

Titusville  station 22,791  baskets. 

Aggregating 86,120  baskets. 

In  addition  to  the  above  shipments,  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
5,000  baskets  were  consumed  in  the  local  markets  (city  of  Tren- 
ton and  other  smaller  towns). 

Mr.  Farley  Phillips  reports  a  peach  crop  of  three  thousand 
baskets  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  trees ;  net  proceeds  sixty 
cents  per  basket,  which  he  thinks  a  paying  crop.  Mr.  Leavitt 
Brewer,  a  crop  of  three  thousand  baskets ;  net  return,  thirty-one 
cents  per  basket. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Phillips  had  a  large  crop  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived satisfactory  returns. 

On  the  whole,  the  peach  crop  has  not  paid  so  well  as  formerly, 
on  account  of  low  prices.  Where  trees  were  heavily  loaded  with 
fruit,  it  came  small  and  hardly  paid  expenses  of  shipping. 

Messrs.  Blackwell  Brothers,  of  Titusville,  N.  J.,  shipped  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  from  Washington  Crossing  Station, 
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two  hundred  and  sixty-three  barrels  pears  and  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  barrels  apples ;  average  price  sold  for,  net,  fifty-five 
cents  per  barrel,  making  the  crop  only  about  pay  expenses  of 
gathering.  They  also  shipped  to  Philadelphia  one  hundred  and 
seventy  barrels  cider,  not  all  the  product  of  their  orchards, 
valued  at  about  $500. 

Early  apples  and  pears  were  extremely  low  early  in  the  season, 
and  the  dry  weather  ruined  the  late  fruit.  We  have  report  of 
shipment  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  of  apples,  loose 
in  oar,  from  Titusville  station,  which  brought  thirty  cents  per 
bushel  net.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  reports  from  same 
station  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  barrels  apples,  nine 
barrels  pears,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  baskets  pears,  two 
barrels  plums,  one  barrel  quinces  and  three  baskets  grapes. 

The  Hopewell  Farmers*  Club  is  now  arranging  to  establish  at 
Hopewell  a  voluntary  weather  service  office.  This  being  an  agri- 
cultural district,  the  farmers  believe  it  will  be  to  their  advantage 
to  have  a  record  kept  of  the  rainfall,  temperature,  etc.^  which,  in 
the  course  of  years,  must  be  valuable  to  to  them  in  the  study 
and  adaptation  of  cereals. 

PRINCETON  TOWNSHIP. 

Reported  hy  H.  E.  Hale,  Princeton  P.  O. 

The  Princeton  Agricultural  Association,  though  not  large  in 
numbers,  has  an  efficient  and  active  membership — ^its  meetings 
are  maintained.  Leading  crops,  com,  wheat,  oats  and  hay,  the 
latter  the  most  successful — an  extraordinary  yield  of  five  and 
one-half  tons  of  timothy  and  clover  hay  per  acre  is  reported. 

Com  has  fallen  below  a  full  crop,  owing  to  cold  early,  and  dry 
late  in  the  season.  Improvements  in  farming  are  the  corn- 
planter  and  steam  thresher.  Com  is  the  forage  crop.  Public 
roads  are  in  fair  condition,  made  chiefly  of  gravel  and  are  worked 
by  one  township  supervisor. 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  farms  are  rented.  The  usual  farm  stock  is 
raised — no  disease  is  reported.  Supply  of  farm  help  moderate ; 
pay  as  last  year,  and  usually  board  with  employer.  Subject  for 
discussion  at  State  Board, ''  Irrigation." 
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LAWBENOE. 

Beported  hy  F.  Bye,  TrmUm  F.  0. 

Lawrence  Grange  still  maintains*  its  organization.  The  old, 
staple  crops,  wheat,  com,  hay  and  oats,  maintain  their  supremacy. 
There  are,  however,  more  market-garden  crops  grown  than  form- 
erly ;  more  cabbage  is  raised.  J.  F.  Phillips  leads  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  crops  in  the  township,  setting  oat  the  past  season  one 
hundred  thousand  plants.  This  crop  was  seriously  affected 
throughout  the  township  by  dry  weather  at  heading  time. 
C!om  shortened  by  late  wet  spring  and  drought  at  earing  time. 
Potato  seed  rotted  quite  extensiyely  soon  after  planting,  owing  to 
extremely  wet  and  cold  weather,  and  rotted  somewhat  iik  fall. 
Hay  ten  per  cent,  aboye  last  year,  but  owing  to  dry  weather  in 
fall,  shortening  pasture,  the  surplus  over  last  year's  yield  will  be 
consumed  on  the  farms.  Wheat  a  good  yield  at  a  low  price. 
Fruit  not  a  full  yield  nor  perfect.  Late  varieties  injured  in  early 
summer  by  curculio  or  blight,  keeping  poorly.  Chief  forage 
crop,  com.  No  silos  in  the  township.  Boads  worked  by  district 
overseers,  and  are  not  always  in  a  civilized  condition — that  is,  the 
roads,  not  the  overseers. 

About  twenty  per  cent,  of  farms  are  put  out,  rented  or  worked 
for  a  portion  of  the  crop  yield.  Farm  help  would  be  sufficient, 
perhaps,  if  it  would  stay,  but  they  are  becoming  more  migratory 
each  year.  Wages  about  as  last  year  and  board  with  employer. 
The  usual  farm  stock  is  raised  and  no  disease  is  reported  except 
chicken  cholera.  The  English  sparrow  goes  on  increasing 
unmolested. 

Subject  for  discussion — ^The  grasses  of  New  Jersey — their 
comparative  value— how  to  grow  them  most  successfully — causes 
of  failure  ? 

HAMILTON  TOWNSHIP. 

Feparted  hy  D.  C.  McGaUiard,  Trenton  F  O. 

Hamilton  Grange,  numbering  45,  and  the  Hamilton  Township 
Agricultural  Association,  numbering  150  members,  are  both  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Leading  crops,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hay, 
potatoes,  apples  and  berries.  Those  doing  best  were  corn,  rye, 
hay,  apples,  pears  and  berries.  Com  is  the  forage  crop.  The 
30 
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roads  are  generally  good  ;  mostly  sapdy,  in  some  localities  have 
been  gravelled.  Maintained  by  appropriations  from  the  town- 
ship taxes,  and  are  divided  into  districts,  with  an  overseer  to 
each  district.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  farms  are  rented.  Farm 
stock  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  There  is  no  epidemic  form  of 
disease.  Help  not  sofSicient.  Pay  same  as  last  year.  Board 
with  employer,  except  those  engaged  in  picking  small  fruit — this 
is  generally  piece-work  at  a  stated  price  per  quart  or  basket.  No 
systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  exterminate  the  English 
sparrow.  Forty-two  persons  each  request  a  copy  of  next  annual 
report. 

The  following  topics  are  suggested  for  discussion — "Which 
would  be  the  most  profit  to  farmers  at  the  present  prices  of 
grain,  to  hire  more  help,  buy  fertilizers  and  raise  more  grain,  or 
raise  less  grain  and  seed  down  to  grass?"  Also,  "What  is  the 
cause  and  preventive  or  cure  of  the  rust  affecting  blackberry 
bushes — affecting  the  Dorchester  and  the  Eittatinny  the  most  ?** 

WEST  WINDSOB  TOWNSHIP. 

Reported  hy  Thonias  D.  Brokaw,  Dutch  Neck  P.  O. 

There  is  no  farmers'  organization  in  the  township.  Leading 
crops,  wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay,  all  of  which  were 
good.  Had  an  usually  large  yield  of  wheat  straw.  No  improve- 
ment made  in  manner  of  farming  or  gathering  crops.  Public 
roads  good  ;  very  much  improved  in  last  few  years ;  maintained 
by  taxation.  One-tenth  of  farms  are  rented.  Few  horses,  cattie 
or  sheep  are  raised — swine  and  poultry  more  extensively.  Farm 
help  rather  scarce ;  price  as  last  year ;  generally  board  with  em- 
ployer. 

Washington  township  has  no  farmers'  organization.  No  report 
is  given. 

EAST  WINDSOB    TOWNSHIP. 

Reported  hy  Wm,  S.  Riffge,  Hightetovon  P.  O. 

The  leading  crops  are  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  hay.  The 
four  last  named  were  extra  good.  Com  did  not  mature  well, 
owing  to  drought.  Potatoes  came  up  poorly.  Forage  crops  are 
com  and  grass.  Boads  are  made  with  good  dirt  and  worked  with 
patent  scrapers. 
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Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  worked  by  their  owners. 
The  general  farm  stock  is  raised  to  a  limited  extent  only.  The . 
hog  cholera  has  been  quite  severe  jnst  over  our  township  line  in 
Cranbnry  township — cholera  also  with  turkeys.  Help  is  scarce 
and  wages  higher  than  last  year,  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  present  price  of  farm  produce.  The  English  sparrow  is  un- 
molested. 

Would  suggest  as  a  topic  for  consideration  at  annual  meeting  : 
"  Cause  of  High  Wages." 

Our  local  meetings  are  shamefully  neglected. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  crop  reports  that  the  time- 
honored  crops  still  lead,  notwithstanding  they  are  grown  in  and 
shipped  here  from  the  West  in  such  enormous  quantities.  Small 
fruits,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  dairying  for  the  milk-product  are, 
of  necessity,  receiving  more  attention,  however.  The  growing  of 
wheat,  as  a  paying  crop,  seems  to  have  passed  permanently  away 
from  us.  For  its  straw  and  the  better  fitting  of  the  land  for  the 
succeeding  grass  crops  it  is  a  necessity  still,  and  will  continue  to 
be  grown.  Oats  are  a  paying  crop,  when  the  straw  will  bring 
ten  dollars  per  ton  at  our  potteries.  This  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  protection  to  home  manufactories  as  benefitting  farmers. 
Another  and  stronger  argument  is,  all  the  operatives  and  em- 
ployees in  our  manufactories  are  consumers  of  farm  produce, 
and  are  non-producers  of  the  same.  The  plain  inference  from 
which  is,  the  more  we  increase  our  manufacturing  industries  the 
more  operatives  will  be  needed,  and  the  more  operatives,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  higher  will  the  price  of  farm  produce 
become  ;  also  the  more  manufactured  goods  there  are  made  and 
put  on  the  market  the  cheaper  will  these  goods  become  to  all 
needing  them,  to  the  farmers  as  well  as  others.  This  latter 
point  so  emphasized  in  the  ears  of  farmers  by  the  advocates  of 
free-trade  will  be  more  fully  realized  by  protection,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  advantages  of  the  large  home  market  for  farm  produce 
a£forded  by  thriving  home  manufactories.  And  it  is  within  the 
experience  of  every  observing  business  man  of  years  that,  when 
farm  products  bring  a  good  price  every  other  industry  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

The  potato  crop  has  been  shortened  about  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  the  county,  owing  to  damaging  causes  already  stated. 
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Com,  also,  has  been  below  a  good  year  in  about  the  same  ratio. 
Wheat  above  an  average  crop,  straw  very  heavy,  down  badly. 
Hay,  the  county  over,  above  a  good  year ;  the  excess  over  an 
average  crop  will  be  required  on  the  farm,  as  the  dry  weather  in 
fall  made  early  foddering  necessary. 

The  very  dry  weather  after  harvest  caused  many  farmers  to 
put  o£f  any  attempt  at  ploughing  for  fall-seeding  in  the  hope  of 
timely  rain.  As  the  rain  did  not  come  until  long  after  seeding 
ought  to  have  been  done,  the  prospect  is  not  at  all  flattering  for 
a  bountiful  wheat  harvest  next  year  on  some  farms.  It  is  better, 
usually,  to  sharpen  the  plow  at  ploughing  time  and  go  ahead, 
though  the  ground  may  be  dry ;  you  will  then  be  ready  when 
sowing  time  comes,  and  there  is  more  hope  for  a  good  yield  when 
the  ground  is  broken  up  dry  than  when  it  is  very  wet.  Bye  is 
grown  more  in  the  county  than  it  was  for  a  few  years  back.  Time 
was  when  our  eastern  farmers  fatted  for  market  cattle  enough  to 
supply  the  (then)  home  demand,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  our 
attention  ought  not  be  given  to  it  again  as  a  paying  industry. 

But  little  attention  is  given  to  sheep  growing.  As  the  sheep 
decrease,  the  dogs  increase.  One  man  who  claims  to  be  a  dog 
trainer,  but  is  more  of  a  hunter,  in  answer  to  my  question  of  how 
many  dogs  he  had,  replied  he  had  only  nine  now,  but  had  had 
fifteen  most  of  the  Summer.  Our  growing  popidation,  with  two 
or  more  dogs  to  each  family,  and  the  low  dog  tax,  makes  sheep 
growing  a  very  uncertain  business.  And  though  some  townships 
aim  to  pay  to  farmers  losses  occasioned  by  dogs,  no  farmer  wishes 
to  go  into  the  sheep  business  with  the  strong  probability  of  hav- 
ing his  beautiful  flock  torn  and  mutilated  at  any  time,  even 
though  provision  is  made  for  approximated  damages.  Does  our 
dog  law  require  revision  ?  Poultry  growing  for  market  pronusee 
well  but  for  the  ravages  of  chicken  cholera.  Will  our  veteri- 
narians devise  an  effectual  remedy  for  this  disease  ?  Next  to 
the  American  eagle,  the  hog  is  America's  pride.  More  hogs  are 
raised  in  the  United  States  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
this  industry,  too,  is  jeopardized  by  the  swine  plague,  whatever 
it  may  be.  Most  farmers  in  the  county  endeavor  to  grow  and 
&tten  a  surplus  over  those  needed  for  home  consumption.  Con- 
sidering the  value  of  this  animal,  especially  since  he  has  become 
a  butter  producer,  thorough  and  careful  experiments  and  obser- 
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vations  should  be  made  by  farmers  as  well  as  scientists,  to  de- 
termine, if  possible,  the  oaose  and  cure  of  this  disease.  There's 
millions  in  it  by  way  of  losses  to  the  farmers.  Some  practical 
and  seemingly  wise  suggestions  on  this  point  are  to  be  found  in 
the  "  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  "  for  December. 

The  help  question,  like  the  weather,  lies  close  to  the  surface, 
and  frequently,  perhaps  too  often,  is  a  subject  of  conversation 
between  employers.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  employer 
is  not  discussed  by  his  or  her  help.  The  question  is  a  yital  one 
in  yiew  of  the  labor  agitation  all  over  our  land.  It  demands  the 
serious  consideration  of  farmers,  and  this  to  give  the  farm- 
laborer  as  good  a  chance  to  live  and  thrive  as  he  would  have 
should  he  leave  Uie  farm  and  seek  other  employment.  It  is  seen 
by  our  township  reports  that  most  farmers  board  their  men ; 
whether  this  is  best  or  not  is  an  open  question  ;  it  is  discussed 
by  our  leading  agricultural  journals  with  a  preponderance  of 
argument  in  favor  of  hired  men  boarding  themselves.  There  are 
many  young,  unmarried  men  who  seek  employment  on  the  farm ; 
a  fixed  rule  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  not  to  board  his  help 
would  generally  throw  these  out  of  employment  as  farm  hands, 
and  this  rule,  if  adhered  to,  might  deprive  the  farmer  of  any  help 
whatever,  at  times.  This,  like  many  other  of  the  labor  ques- 
tions, can  be  better  settled,  usually,  by  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Possibly  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  both  farmers  and 
men  seeking  farm  work  could  there  be  a  labor  intelligence  office 
established  at  the  county  seat  of  each  county,  to  which  both 
might  apply  in  emergencies. 

In  breeding  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  in  the  county,  the  tendency 
is  towards  improvement.  At  the  recent  fair  some  as  fine  horses 
were  exhibited  as  can  be  shown  by  any  other  section  of ,  the 
State.  Among  cattle,  there  are  numerous  herds  of  choice  Jer- 
seys and  Holsteins ;  besides  a  generous  admixture  of  these 
breeds  crossed  with  our  best  native  stock.  Care  is  required  in 
selecting  for  improvement,  whether  for  stock,  poultry,  fruit,  grain 
or  vegetables ;  lest,  after  having  expended  time,  money,  thought 
and  patience,  we  find  our  hopes  no  nearer  realized  than  when  we 
began. 

There  seems  but  little  disposition  manifested  for  the  abolition 
of  fences.    Are  they«o  much  a  necessity  as  their  prevalence  in- 
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dicates  ?  This  question  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive 
the  earnest  consideration  of  our  Township,  County  and  State 
Boards  of  Agriculture.  The  fencing  material  now  in  use  "  costs 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  according  to  Hon.  William 
Walter  Phelps,  $20,000,000  at  the  start,  with  five  per  cent,  on 
this  cost  to  keep  them  in  repair,  which  makes  another  million 
dollars ;  and  six  per  cent,  on  this  cost  to  pay  the  interest.  This 
is  $1,200,000.  So  that  they  cost  us  annually  $2,200,000." 
Another  insight  into  the  cost  of  fences  is  afforded  by  the  capital 
invested  and  the  giant  monopolies  formed  for  the  manufacture  of 
barbed  and  other  kinds  of  wire  fencing.  It  will  cost  our  farmers 
less  to  soil  their  cattle,  give  them  more  land  to  work,  and  greatly 
increase  the  manure  pile. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  large  proportion  of  our  farms  are 
worked  by  their  owners.  This  is  a  healthy  indication.  Notwith- 
standing this  there  is  not  that  outward  evidence  of  prosperity 
among  our  farmers  the  county  over  which  is  usually  manifested 
in  nicely  painted  houses,  well-kept  out-buildings  and  beautiful 
surroundings.  There  are  things  wanting  in  many  farmers'  homes, 
the  absence  of  which  betokens  a  time  of  depression.  Fanners 
are  willing  to  bear  their  full  share  of  every  right  burden,  but  for 
some  time  past  they  have  been  doing  more  than  this.  Land  is 
rated  too  high  for  taxation  purposes.  Ten  thousand  dollars  in- 
vested in  a  mortgage  or  stock  and  realizing  to  its  owner  five  per 
cent,  net  is  worth  more  to  him  than  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
rated  at  $100  per  acre  and  taxed  accordingly  is  worth  to  its 
owner.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  taxes  on  real  estate  are  levied, 
frequently,  in  such  a  way  as  to  retard  improvements.  Who  has 
not  known  cases  where  the  farmer  (and  his  family)  after  having, 
by  !^ard  work  and  close  economy,  saved  at  every  possible  point 
through  a  series  of  years  to  improve  his  land,  buildings  and  sur- 
roundings, has  had  his  land  valuation  raised  just  in  proportion 
to  the  improvements  made.  While  his  neighbor,  less  industrious 
it  may  be,  or  indifferent  to  improvements,  his  land  paid  for,  and 
because  it  is  not  in  so  high  a  state  of  cultivation  as  the  other, 
forsooth,  is  rated  much  lower.  If  improvements  are  desirable 
they  are  worth  encouraging,  and  this  feature  of  taxation  should 
be  reversed  or  modified.  And  taxes  in  general  should  be  most 
carefully  adjusted,  so  as  to  fall  in  rightful  proportion  in  each 
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case.  But  the  remedy  for  this  and  some  other  existing  evils  is 
not  to  be  found  in  croaking.  Let  farmers  organize  and  discuss, 
candidly,  all  questions  affecting  their  prosperity  and  the  general 
good  (the  two  are  identical)  and  by  united  effort  they  can  usually 
secure  both.  Great  things  have  been  already  accomplished ; 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  BOARD  OP  AGRIOULTURK 

OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1887. 

President Samuel  Bush New  Brunswick. 

Vice  President A  D.  Newell,  M.  D New  Brunswick. 

Secretary J.  M.  Whits New  Brunswick. 

Treasurer C  £.  D.  Phelps New  Brunswidc 

DIRECTORS. 

Chas.  £.  Elkins New  Brunswick. 

J.  G.  CoRTSLYOU New  Brunswick. 

£.  Farmer New  Brunswidc 

Geo.  H.  Cook,  LL.  D New  Brunswtdc 

Matthew  Suydam.. New  Brunswick. 

Geo.  W,  De  Voe Old  Bridge. 

DIRECTORS  IN  STATE  BOARD. 

D.  C  Lewis Crmnboiy. 

J.  M.  White. New  Brunswick. 

REPORT  BY  J.  M.  WHITE. 

During  the  year  the  society  has  held  eleyen  meetings  and  one 
exhibition  of  farm  products,  but  has  not  awakened  as  much  inter- 
est among  the  farmers  of  the  county  as  could  be  desired.  None, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  responded  to  the  invitation  of  its 
secretary  to  assist  in  collecting  fruit  and  material  for  reporting 
to  your  society,  therefore  this  report  cannot  do  entire  justice  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  our  county. 

The  past  year  as  a  whole  has  been  favorable  to  the  farmer  and 
crops  of  most  kinds  have  been  good,  although  prices  have  not 
always  been  remunerative. 

Com,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  at  some  periods  of  its 
growth,  did  not  give  as  good  an  average  yield  as  in  1885,  yet  the 
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crop  was  fair,  and  perhaps  above  an  average  one.  The  acreage 
was  about  the  same  as  years  in  general. 

Oat«|  were  an  unusually  heavy  crop,  giving  from  forty  to  sev- 
enty-five bushels  per  acre,  and  some  single  acres  probably  gave 
more  than  the  last  named  amount.  Mr.  James  Neilson  reports  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  bushels  from  twenty-one 
acres,  an  average  of  seventy-four  and  a-half  bushels  per  acre. 
One  or  two  others  report  about  the  same  average. 

The  season  was  most  favorable  for  wheat  and  the  yield  was 
generally  large.  Mr.  Neilson  reports  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
bushels  from  fifteen  acres,  an  average  of  forty-one  bushels  per 
acre.  In  a  few  instances  forty-three  to  foriy-seven  bushels  per 
acre  are  reported. 

The  fore  part  of  the  season  was  not  favorable  for  potatoes, 
many  fields  coming  up  irregularly,  and  the  early  varieties  in  many 
instances  were  partial  failures,  yet  as  a  whole  the  crop  was  an 
average  one,  with  very  moderate  prices. 

Late  cabbage  and  turnips,  owing  to  continued  dry  weather  and 
aphis  were  a  partial  failure,  giving  no  more  than  half  a  crop  at 
best,  though  prices  were  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Apples  were  an  abundant  crop  and  of  good  quality,  and  on  an 
avenge  were  sold  at  remunerative  prices,  and  though  at  one.  time 
low,  on  Deo.  1st  they  commanded  from  $1.50  to  $3.60  per  barrel. 

Pears  have  been  abundant,  but  generally  of  inferior  quality 
and  sold  at  moderate  prices. 

Peaches  are  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  for  some  years, 
but  the  past  season  gave  only  a  partial  crop. 

Other  fruits  were  plenty  and  of  good  quality. 

Hay  was  an  abxmdant  crop,  and  of  good  quality,  the  yield 
•  per  acre  in  some  cases  being  as  much  as  four  and  a-half  tons. 
James  Neilson  reports  two  hundred  and  ten  tons  from  seventy 
acres  for  the  first  crop. 

G.  W.  DeYoe  reports  for  the  first  crop  on  one  field  an  average 
of  four  tons  per  acre.  Prices  for  the  hay  crop  are  good  consider- 
ing the  abundance  in  yield. 

The  rye  crop  was  above  the  average,  both  in  grade  of  straw 
and  grain.  The  price  of  grain,  however,  was  low  and 
unremunerative. 

Altogether  we  think  there  is  a  forward  movement  in  agriculture 
in  our  coxmty. 
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MONMOUTH  COUNTY  BOABD  OF  AQBIOULTURK 

OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1887. 

President John  H.  Denise Freehold. 

Vice-President William  S.  Combs Freehold. 

Secretary D.  D.  Dbniss Frediold. 

Treasurer John  B.  Conovsr. Freehold. 

DELEGATES  TO  STATS  BOARD. 

D.  D.  Denise. Freehold. 

William  S.  Combs. Freehold. 

BOARD  OF  directors. 

Joseph  T.  Fields '. Red  Bank. 

L.  G.  SCHANCK Wickatunk. 

L.  Dubois Munalapan. 

D.  A.  Vandervan .....Manalapan. 

Edward  Hanse Freehold. 

Dnring  the  past  year  there  have  been  but  two  meetings  of  the 
Board.  At  the  first  one,  held  in  March,  Prof.  G.  H;  Cook  was 
with  ns  and  have  gave  an  interesting  address.  The  farmers  oame 
out  in  goodly  numbers.  The  second  meeting  was  held  in  Decem- 
ber, when  the  officers  were  elected.  Dr.  William  E.  Newton  was 
present  and  gave  an  instructive  talk. 

SOOIETT  AND  OBOP  BEPOBT. 

BT  D.  D.  DENISE. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  Monmouth  county  for  the  year 
1886  has  been  fully  up  to  that  of  any  previous  year.  An  era  of 
progress  has  stepped  in  with  our  farmers  in  the  matter  of  im- 
proving farms  and  increasing  their  productiveness.  Waste  places 
are  turned  into  public  fields,  the  old  fence  was  grubbed  out,  and 
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tmlj  our  land  is  being  made  "  to  blossom  as  the  rose.*'  The 
farmers  are  keeping  themselves  well  posted  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  their  avocation,  and  supplying  themselves  with  all 
the  improved  implements  and  are  introducing  all  new  varieties  of 
seed  that  tend  to  increase  the  average  yield.  The  subject  of  im- 
proving the  lands  is  receiving  considerable  attention  as  it  prop- 
erly should  in  the  way  of  using  fertilizers  of  various  kinds. 
With  each  succeeding  year  our  county  becomes  more  thickly 
settled. 

Our  manufactories  increase  in  number  and  capacity.  Our 
land  receives  higher  cultivation,  for  our  farmers  are  coming  to 
know  that  is  the  only  way  to  success.  A  drive  through  the 
county  will  show  you  at  once  that  the  farmers  are  progressive, 
as  dwellings,  bams,  fences,  &c.,  will  attest.  The  fence  question 
is  an  all-absorbing  one,  how  to  make  the  cheapest,  strongest  and 
most  durable  fence  for  the  farm.  Bail  timber  is  getting  scarce. 
Some  use  wire  alone,  others  are  planting  hedge,  and  it  is  an  un- 
decided question  which  is  the  cheapest.  Our  principal  roads  are 
turnpikes  and  our  average  roads  are  in  fair  condition.  The 
breeding  of  fine  stock  of  all  kinds  has  received  a  new  impetus 
in  the  county  and  the  farmers  nearly  all  seem  to  realize  the  fact 
that  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  good  stock  than  it  does  scrubs,  con- 
sequently fine  poultry,  hogs,  cattle  and  horses  may  be  found 
on  every  good  farm.  Sheep  fill  but  a  small  part  of  the 
stock  upon  our  farms  in  this  county.  The  principal  reason  is 
the  present  State  law  fails  to  give  proper  protection  to  sheep 
growers,  the  sheep  steadily  decrease,  while  the  dogs  continue  to 
multiply.  This  state  of  things  will  continue  to  grow  worse  unless 
we  resort  to  the  license  system,'  and  every  dog  that  is  not 
protected  by  having  license  paid  be  killed.  All  the  necessary 
regulations  to  carry  this  measure  into  effect  could  be  provided 
for  by  the  Legislature,  and  I  appeal  to  every  farmer  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  to  seriously  consider  the  importance  of  sheep 
husbandry  and  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  its  destruction, 
and  if  possible  place  this  great  industry  on  an  enduring  and  solid 
basis  of  prosperity.  I  trust  that  our  legislative  committee  will 
give  this  their  attention. 

The  raising  of  poultry  has  become  quite  an  item  in  farm  pro- 
duce and  is  on  the  increase.  The  past  year  has  been  unusually 
healthy. 
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Mount  J.  Duncan  raised  six  hens  and  one  gobbler  that  weighed 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  dressed,  the  gobbler  weighing 
thirty-four  pounds,  one  year  old. 

The  fattening  of  beef  cattle  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
for  we  cannot  compete  with  the  great  quantities  of  western 
dressed  beef  which  fill  our  markets.  We  were  visited  with  the 
Texas  cattle  fever  in  the  falL  But  for  the  prompt  action  of  our 
State  Board  of  Health,  who  had  the  different  lots  liable  to  dis- 
ease quarantined,  there  might  have  been  considerable  loss. 

In  most  sections  of  our  county  very  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  raising  and  fattening  of  hogs.  But  very  few  cases  of  hog 
cholera  the  past  year. 

The  production  of  milk  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  many  are 
turning  their  attention  to  that  branch  of  industry.  Our  two 
creameries  have  done  a  good  business,  not  being  able  to  supply 
the  demand  for  butter. 

The  hay  crop  is  the  largest  ever  gathered  in  the  county,  and 
was  secured  in  good  condition.  John  H.  Denise  reports  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  gathered  on  sixty  acres,  being  two 
and  three-quarters  tons  per  acre.  Five  acres  of  timothy  yielded 
eighteen  and  three-quarters  tons,  average  three  and  three-quarters 
tons  per  acre.  Five  acres  of  clover  yielded  eighteen  tons,  an 
average  of  three  tons  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

The  potato  crop  not  so  large  as  last  year  but  the  crop  very  much 
better.  Wm.  S.  Combs  reports  the  following :  Number  of  acres, 
twenty-five;  principal  varieties,  Mammoth  Pearl,  White  Star, 
Queen  of  the  Valley  and  Magnum  Bonum ;  total  yield,  five  thon- 
sand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  bushels ;  average  yield  per  acre, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels.  Largest  yield.  Mammoth 
Pearl,  (five  acres)  three  hundred  and  three  bushels  per  acre. 
Smallest,  Magnum  Bonum,  (five  acres)  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  bushels  per  acre. 

Com  much  below  the  average  and  the  quality  poor,  very  much 
shrunk.  John  H.  Denise  reports  grown  on  five  acres  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  bushels  thirty  one  pounds — an  average  of 
eighty-nine  bushels  forty  pounds  per  acre. 

Wheat  crop  good  and  of  excellent  quality,  many  fields  averag- 
ing from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  J.  H.  Denise  reports 
from  five  acres  of    Fultz  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven   and 
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fifteen-sixtieths  bushels,  being  forty-five  and  twenty-two  sixtieths 
bushels  per  acre.  D.  D.  Denise  grew  on  two-thirds  of  an  acre 
sowed  October  22nd  with  Deitz  Long  Berry  thirty-one  and  two- 
thirds  bushels,  at  the  rate  of  forty-seven  and  one-half  bushels  per 
acre. 

Bye  crop  good,  grain  and  straw  low  price,  which  does  not 
make  it  a  profitable  crop. 

Oats  very  littie  grown  in  most  sections  of  the  county.  Crop 
fair  and  quality  good. 

Fruits,  berries  and  vegetables  are  claiming  a  prominent  place 
on  our  farms,  as  we  have  a  large  home  market  on  our  shores. 

Apples  a  light  crop,  early  varieties  selling  low,  late  varieties 
better. 

Peaches  a  fair  crop.    Late  ones  sold  for  good  prices. 

Peas  very  light  crop.  Prices  good,  especially  for  late  ones, 
Eieffeirs  selling  for  $6  per  barrel.    No  blight. 

Tomatoes  a  very  large  crop  though  reduced  much  by  early 
frost.  They  are  much  more  profitable  to  grow  than  wheat  or 
com  if  not  too  far  to  market  them  at  the  factories,  realizing  from 
$70  to  $100  per  acre. 

The  raising  of  roots  for  feeding  stock  is  claiming  some  atten- 
tion among  the  farmers.  T.  W.  Byall  reports  from  one  and  eight- 
tenths  acres  he  raised  eighteen  hundred  bushels  of  sugar  beets. 

A  simple  knowledge  of  the  time  of  planting  and  harvesting  is 
but  the  alphabet  of  knowledge  needed  by  him  who  would  be  a 
successful  farmer.  May  the  time  speedily  come  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  farmers  will  be  meii  of  the  broadest  culture. 
Then  will  be  brought  to  light  the  hidden  resources  of  the  soil, 
bringing  wealth  to  him  who  tills  it. 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY  AGBIOULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

BT  GEORGE  F.  WABB,  SEGBETABT. 

With  the  year  1886  closes  the  thirty- third  year  in  the  history 
of  this  Society. 

In  reyiewing  the  year's  work,  nothing  unusual  can  be  noted  ; 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  Society  still  maintains  an 
estimable  standing  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  which  public 
continues  to  liberally  patronize  the  Society  and  aid  the  manage- 
ment in  this  commendable  work. 
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The  thirty-third  annnal  fair  occtirred  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  on 
September  7th,  8th  and  Obh,  under  very  favorable  circmnstanoeB 
so  far  as  a  lai^e  exhibit  in  all  departments  was  concerned,  as 
well  as  an  anxious  public  ready  to  support  the  Society,  bat 
rainy  weather  set  in  for  the  third  day  of  the  fair,  necessitating  a 
postponement,  with  its  attendant  expenses,  preventing  the 
Society  from  making  any  money  and  rendering  it  impossible  not 
to  sustain  a  slight  loss. 

The  management  concluded  to  discontinue  the  field  crop 
department  for  the  year,  much  against  their  wishes,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  rules  and  regulations  of  that  department  did 
not  seem  to  prove  at  aU  satisfactory.  In  all  probability  this 
department  will  again  be  taken  up  under  different  regulations  for 
the  future. 

The  present  indebtedness  of  this  Society  is  about  $9,100. 

MANAGERS,  ETC  ,  FOR  1887. 

President Hon.  William  Spader. 

Vice  President Hon.  C  D.  Hkndrickson. 

Vice  President Mr.  John  H.  Dkniss. 

Treasurer Mr.  C.  H.  Butcher. 

Secreury Not  yet  detemuned. 

Hon.  William  Spader,  Hon.  C.  D.  Hsndrickson, 

Mr.  N.  S.  Rue,  Mr.  George  W.  Brown, 

Mr.  L.  F.  Conover,  Mr   Sherman  B.  Oviatt, 

Mr.  John  W.  Parker,  Mr.  Edward  Martin, 

Mr.  John  H  Denise,  Mr.  J.  V.  N.  Willis, 

Mr.  Thomas  £.  Morris.  Mr.  Hal.  Allaire, 

Mr.  C.  H.  Butcher,  Mil  Cornelius  Ackerson, 

Mr.  George  F.  Ward,  Mr.  C.  D.  B.  Forman, 

Mr.  James  H  Butcher,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis, 

Mr.  Theodore  Aumack,  Mr.  J.  T.  Field. 

The  date  of  the  next  fair  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 
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MORBIS  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

OFFICERS. 

Prandent Hon.  A.  W.  Cutler Morristown. 

Secretary W.  J.  Ely Madison. 

Treasurer... E.  C.  Hopping Alton. 

DIRECTORS. 


W.  F.  Ely, 
John  Michbll, 
Henry  W.  Young, 
E.  C,  Hopping, 


Wm.  James, 
H.  Fanshawe, 
John  Oliver, 
Saml.  M.  Hopping, 
W,  D.  Hopping. 


(No  report  received.) 


SALEM  COUNTY. 


SALEM  COUNTY  BOAED  OF  AGBIOULTUBR 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

President Joseph  W.  Cooper Pedricktown. 

Vice-President Richman  Coles Woodstown. 

Secretary H.  C.  Perry , AJloway. 

Treasurer.... J.  Walter  Pancoast...* Sharptown. 

DIRECTORS. 

John  W.  Dickinson Woodstown. 

Wm.  a.  Miller Cohansej. 

Empson  Atkinson Woodstown. 

Edwin  L.  Borton Woodstown. 

Benjamin  F.  Straughn Pedricktown. 

M.  D.  Dickinson Woodstown. 

directors  to  state  board. 

John  W.  Dickinson Woodstown. 

J.  Walter  Pancoast Shaiptown. 

societies  represented. 
West  Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association ;   Salem    County  Pomooi 
Grange,  No.  6 ;   Woodstown  Grange.  No.  9 ;   Friesburg  Grange,  No    81  ;   Course's 
Landing  Grange,  No.  60  ;    Pedricktown  Grange,  No.  46. 

REPORT  BY  H.  0.  PERRY. 

The  Salem  Oonntj  Board  of  Agriotdture  was  organized  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1886,  by  delegates  from  the  West  Jersey  Agri- 
cultoral  and  Horticultural  Association  and  the  following  QrangeB : 
Salem  County  Pomona,  No.  6  ;  Woodstown,  No.  9 ;  Friesbuig, 
No.  81 ;  Course's  Landing,  No.  60  ;  Pedricktown,  No.  46. 

We  have  held  three  regular  meetings  since  the  organization. 
The  first  regular  quarterly  me^'ting  was  held  in  Pennsgrove,  Mav 
16th.    Prof.  Mapes,  of  New  York,  gave  an  instructiYe  lecture  or 
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talk  on  complete  manures.  Theo.  F.  Baker,  of  Bridgeton,  gave 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  market  gardening 
with  commercial  fertilizers.  W.  O.  Garrison,  Secretary  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Board  of  Agriculture,  gave  a  talk  on  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  on  farm  crops,  and  Hon.  William  S. 
Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  was  also  present  and  spoke 
on  the  objects  of  the  Board  and  importance  of  the  farmers 
organizing. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  a  very  busy  season  of  the  year  and 
the  attendance  of  the  farmers  was  not  as  large  as  was  desirable. 

The  second  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Court  House,  in 
Salem,  on  the  21st  of  August.  At.  this  meeting  several  important 
questions  were  discussed  and  Hon.  Edward  Burrough,  President 
of  the  State  Board,  was  present  and  gave  a  very  interesting  lec- 
ture on  the  subject  of  "  Thought.'* 

The  third  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  Woodstown,  Novem- 
ber 20th,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  discussed  and 
passed : 

I 

Whereas,  The  farmers  of  New  Jersey  as  a  whole  have  received 
in  the  past  little  apparent  benefit  from  the  State  College  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ; 
Resolved^  That  the  Salem  County  Board  of  Agriculture  request 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report 
to  the  State  Board  at  the  annual  meeting,  in  1888,  such  changes 
in  the  course  of  instruction  and  in  other  airections  as  will  largely 
increase  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  State  College  to  the  agri- 
cultural community. 

n. 

Whereas,  We  have  been  informed  by  Prof.  Cook  that  certain 
fertilizer  manufacturers  have  combined  to  i)revent  such  stations 
as  continue  to  publish  commercial  valuations  from  receiving 
National  aid ; 
Hesolved^  That  we  believe  the  chief  value  of  the  station  reports 

depends  upon  its  commercial  valuations  and  request  the  State 

Board  to  strenuously  oppose  in  Congress  any  provision  that  will 

prevent  the  publishing  of  these  valuations. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  quarterly,  on  the  third 

Saturday  in  February,  May,  August  and  November. 
31 
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The  leading  crops  in  the  county  are  com,  wheat,  hay,  oats  and 
potatoes,  whilst  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  lima  beans, 
rye,  buckwheat,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  strawberries  and  blaick- 
berries  are  grown  to  considerable  extent. 

Potatoes,  tomatoes  and  hay  were  the  most  successful  crops  the 
past  year.  Four  hundred  bushels  potatoes  per  acre  are  reported 
in  Quinton  township ;  also  twelve  tons  tomatoes.  Louis  Schaible, 
of  Quinton,  reports  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  baskets  peaches 
from  one  hundred  and  five  trees.  Late  melons  and  sweet  pota- 
toes were  reported  a  success  in  Oldmans  township,  and  twelve 
to  fourteen  tons  tomatoes  per  acre  are  reported  in  Lower  Penn's 
Neck. 

Nearly  all  crops  have  been  successful,  with  the  exception  of 
early  planted  melons,  and  in  some  localities  sweet  potatoes.  The 
cause  is  thought  to  be  too  much  wet  weather  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  The  com  crop  was  somewhat  shortened  from  the 
same  cause. 

The  principal  forage  crops  grown  are  fodder  com,  oats,  millet, 
timothy  and  clover. 

The  public  roads  in  the  county  have  been  very  much  improved 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  for  the  most  part  are  good.  They  are 
principally  made  of  clay,  gravel  and  oyster  shells,  and  are  main- 
tained by  a  special  township  tax  and  overseers  in  each  district. 

About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  farms  iu  the  county  are  farmed  by 
the  owners  and  fifty  per  cent,  are  rented,  either  for  a  money  con- 
sideration or  on  shares. 

Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poidtry  are  all  raised  in  the 
county.  The  latter  are  considered  by  many  the  most  profitable. 
Mrs.  Emily  Borton  reports  the  profits  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty  hens  and  five  turkeys  in  the  last  year  $569.86,  without  the 
use  of  incubators  or  brooders. 

Two  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  are  reported  in  Upper  Pitts- 
grove.  Hog  cholera  is  reported  all  over  the  county.  In  the  town- 
ship of  Mannington  it  has  been  very  fatal.  Within  the  last  two 
years  gapes  in  chickens  and  chicken  cholera  are  reported  in  some 
places.  For  hog  cholera  no  remedies  have  proved  effectual.  Dr. 
0.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Palatine,  gives  as  a  remedy  for  gapes  in  chickens 
a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  mixed  with  their  feed.  He  also  gives 
the  following  for  chicken  cholera :  Two  ounces  each  of  capsicum, 
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alum,  stdphor  and  resin ;  pulverize  and  mix  with  a  peek  of  com 
meal  and  place  where  the  fowls  will  have  free  access  to  it; 
has  also  proved  very  efficacious  in  roup. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sufficiency  of  farm  labor  in  the  grain  grow- 
ing districts  of  the  county  and  a  scarcity  in  the  trucking  sections, 
which  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  improved  machin- 
ery in  the  grain  growing  sections,  where  the  labor  is  performed  by 
horse  power.  The  wages  paid  are  about  the  same  as  last  year  and 
the  farmers  usually  board  their  help. 

English  sparrow. — There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  enforce 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  English  sparrow.  There  seems  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  them.  Some  consider  them 
a  pest ;  others  want  more  of  them. 

Organizations. — The  farmers  of  the  county,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
organized.  There  are,  however,  a  few  organizations,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  reports  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  SALEM  COUNTY  PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

BY  J.   W.   DICKINSON. 

The  officers  are  elected  annually  and  at  present  are  : 

President J.  W.  Dickinson. 

Vice  President R.  Colrs. 

Secretary Benjamin  Borton. 

Treasurer C.  H.  Richman. 

There  is  also  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  nine 
members.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  prevent  thieving  as 
far  as  possible  by  offering  liberal  rewards  for  evidence  to  convict 
offenders  and  paying  the  expense  of  prosecution.  The  Association 
at  present  has  about  eighty  members,  whose  names,  with  rewards 
offered,  are  published  and  placed  in  public  places  in  the  county 
which  the  thieving  fraternity  are  sure  to  see,  and  if  equal 
advantages  offer  themselves  outside  the  membership  they  are 
sure  to  accept  them,  for  the  funds  of  the  Association  protect  only 
its  members  and  its  officers  pay  no  attention  to  any  thieving 
outside. 

The    Association  is    fully  satisfied    its  patrons  have  saved 
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themselves  thousands  of  dollars  during  the  last  six  years ;.  thej 
have  succeeded  in  breaking  up  several  oi^anized  bands  b j  arroBts 
and  convictions  and  several  are  now  serving  their  terms  in 
Trenton. 

REPORT  OF  SALEM  COUNTY  POMONA  GRANGE. 

BY  EMPSON  ATKINSON. 

Salem  County  Pomona  Grange  has  sixty-six  members  in  good 
standing.  It  meets  quarterly,  the  meetings  being  pretty  well 
attended.  The  purchases  made  amount  to  considerable,  yet 
nothing  to  what  they  might  if  there  was  a  more  thorough  oi^an- 
ization  of  farmers  and  wise  recognition,  on  business  principles. 

Intellectually  the  Grange  has  been  a  great  success.  It  has 
done  much  to  educate  the  farmers  into  the  principles  of  equal 
rights  and  justice  towards  all,  doing  away  with  the  awkward  and 
selfish  ideas  which  man  is  prone  to  revere  and  uphold.  Never 
was  there  a  time  that  farmers  needed  organization  so  much  as 
the  present.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  annual  reports  of  the 
various  banking  houses,  with  the  advantage  given  them  by  the 
general  government,  and  see.  The  Salem  National  bank  has  just 
declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  five  per  cent.,  Woodstown 
six  per  cent.,  and  Bridgeton  seven  per  cent.,  yet  farmers  with 
labor  and  capital  combined  are  not  getting  over  three  per  cent 
per  annum. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  get  in  shape  or  it  will  be  like  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  Russia  and  Southern  China.  The  farmer 
of  America  will  cease  to  be  the  independent  farmer  as  spoken  of 
in  days  of  yore.  Monopolies  on  all  sides  need  to  be  looked  after 
and  that  with  a  more  attentive  eye  than  is  now  upon  them. 

REPORT  OF  THE  WEST  JERSEY  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  JAMES  D.  LAWSON. 

Our  organization  is  a  stock  company.  Some  of  the  members 
own  several  shares  and  the  shares  are  marketable  the  same  as 
any  other  stock. 

The  work  shows  for  itself  by  the  introduction  of  fine  herds  of 
stock  and  the  advancement  of  agricidture  in  every  way. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PILESGROVE  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION. 

BT   BIOHMAN  COLES. 

The  Pilesgrove  Dairy  Association  is  composed  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  shares  of  stock  at  $10  per  share,  and  is  held  by  about 
sixty  farmers  who  deliver  their  milk  to  the  building  once  every 
day.  The  business  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  nine  directors 
elected  annually,  who  employ  the  necessary  help.  The  milk  is 
run  through  a  separator  and  the  cream  is  chiefly  manufactured 
into  butter,  but  some  is  sold  for  the  purpose  of  ice  cream  mak- 
ing ;  when  milk  becomes  scarce  in  the  city  some  is  sold  to  the 
Philadelphia  milk  dealers. 

The  quantity  of  milk  received  for  twelve  months  commencing 
December  1st,  1886,  and  ending  November  80th,  1886,  is  as 
follows : 

Number  pounds  of  milk  received,  2,102,808,  from  which  was 
manufactured  66,442  pounds  of  butter. 

Amount  of  cream  sold,  36,671  quarts  ;  amount  of  milk  shipped, 
30,944.    Total  value,  $22,967.60. 

The  skimmed  milk  for  the  most  part  is  sold  to  the  patrons  for 
pig  feed. 

REPORT  OP  COURSES  LANDING  GRANGE,  No.  60. 

BY   HBNRY   GARDINBB. 

This  grange  has  twenty-one  members  in  good  standing,  who 
meet  weekly  and  have  discussions  on  different  subjects.  Also 
recitations  and  readings  of  such  subjects  as  will  most  interest 
the  members.  Some  purchases  are  being  made  to  good  advan- 
tage through  the  grange  by  the  members. 

REPORT  OF  WOODSTOWN  GRANGE,  No.  9. 

BY   GSOROB  H.  EIRBY. 

Woodstown  Orange,  P.  of  H.,  numbers  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  members  in  good  standing  at  present  time.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  discussed  all  questions  in  season  arising 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint — questions  of  interest  to  this 
locality  and  elsewhere. 
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We  have  concentrated  in  varioas  ways  onr  order  for  purchas- 
ing ;  for  instance,  in  buying  clover  seed  to  the  amount  of  $600  to 
$700,  binding  twine  by  the  ton,  &c. 

FRIESBUBG  GBANGE,  NO.  81. 

Friesburg  Grange  has  a  membership  of  twenty-nine  at  the 
present  time,  who  meet  weekly  and  discuss  the  various  questions 
of  the  day  and  their  relative  bearing  on  agriculture.  They  also 
purchase  fertilizers,  grass  seeds  and  groceries  by  the  wholesale, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  about  $2,500  per  year,  thus  making 
quite  a  saving  to  the  members. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SOMERSET  COUNTY  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 

BY  W.  S.   POTTER. 

Our  County  Board  is  composed  of  the  following  members — 
(It  being  the  same  as  the  Somerset  County  Agricultural  Society, 
there  not  being  any  other  societies  in  the  county.) 

President Col  A.  S.  Ten  Eyck Somerville. 

Vice-President Hon.  Calvin  Corlb Neshanic. 

Treasurer L.  R.  Vredbnburg Somerville. 

Secretary ^William  S.  Potter Somerville. 

General  Superintendent Peter  Dewitt Somerville. 

DIRECTORS. 

James  P.  Major Somerville. 

Henry  S.  Long Raritan 

Albert  VooRHEBS Millstone. 

Jacob  S.  Hoagland Harlingen. 

A.  A  CoRTELYOU Neshanic 

Jambs  Craig Dunellen. 

John  R.  Lewis Baskingridge- 

H.  A.  Vandbrbeck Lamington. 

delegates  to  state  board. 

David  C.  Voorhbes,  one  year Blauenburg. 

Wm.  S.  Potter,  two  years Somerville. 

Our  stated  meeting  is  held  annually,  on  the  third  Saturday  in 
February,  in  the  Court  House,  at  Somerville. 

CROP  REPORT. 

1.     There  are  no  organizations  of  farmers  in  the  county,  except 

thfl  AnmArflAt  (Tonntv  AcrriftTiltnral  Softifitv. 
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3.  The  most  successful  crops  were  hay,  wheat  and  peaches. 

4.  Oom  was  the  most  unsuccessful  crop,  about  forty  per  oeni 
short.  Cold  and  wet  weather  in  the  spring  and  dry  at  the  close 
of  the  season. 

5.  No  great  improvements  in  the  manner  of  farming  or  in 
farm  machinery.  The  most  wonderful  improyejnent  is  in  the 
executive  ability  of  the  farmers  in  paying  prices  for  labor,  Ac, 
that  warrant  no  strikes,  and  being  compelled  to  sell  their  pro- 
ducts at  prices  that  should  make  a  farmer  strike. 

6.  For  forage,  com  and  rye  to  a  small  extent. 

7.  Boads  generally  bad;  unfit  material  used.  Large  road 
taxes  paid,  but  little  work  done  for  the  money.  One  of  our  public 
spirited  citizens  offered  twenty-five  dollars  premium  for  the  best 
worked  road  district.  If  continued  this  may  cause  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  among  overseers,  and  our  roads  be  put  in  better  condition. 
Within  a  few  years  our  roads  are  all  being  worked  by  road  ma- 
chines, worked  by  two  or  four  horses. 

There  is  an  important  law  compelling  overseers  of  roads  to 
cut  and  destroy  briars,  bushes  and  foul  weeds  on  the  roadside 
which  is  almosk  entirely  neglected. 

8.  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  farms  are  worked  by  the  owners 
and  forty  per  cent,  rented. 

9.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  are  raised.  No 
prevailing  disease  among  any  of  them. 

10.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of  farm  help;  in  some  parts  of 
the  county  a  slight  advance  in  wages  over  last  year,  especially  in 
time  of  hay  and  harvest.  Farmers  generally  board  their  own 
help. 

11.  In  regard  to  the  English  sparrow  there  is  no  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  rascals.  Mr.Yoorhees,  our  delegate,  being  also  a  member 
of  the  Princeton  Agricidtural  Association,  was  by  them  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  on  the 
sparrow  question,  rather  more  as  a  joke  than  anything  else,  but 
in  his  communications  with  that  department  they  thanked  him 
very  much  for  his  views  on  their  destructive  qualities,  and  com- 
menced to  get  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Also 
the  Society  of  Ornithology  corresponded  with  him  and  asked 
for  a  special  report  on  the  subject.  So  that  war  against  the 
winged  foreigner  is  now  open  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  They  are  declared  the  greatest  nuisance 
of  the  times — destroyers  of  grain,  fruits  and  garden  vegetables, 
as  well  as  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all  the  useful  and  harm- 
less song  birds  of  this  country.  Mr.  Yoorhees  says  that  the 
damage  done  in  this  county  by  them  is  so  enormous  that  he  is 
unable  to  estimate  it.  The  subject  of  the  most  interest  at  the 
present  time  is,  '^  How  can  farming  be  made  profitable." 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  S.  POTTER, 
Secretary  Somerset  County  Board  of  Agriculture. 
SoMEBYiLLE,  January  24, 1887. 

REPORT  OP  THE  SOMERSET  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

(Organized  ISra) 

The  members  and  officers  are  the  same  as  of  the  Somerset 
County  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Hold  their  annual  meeting  of  directors  the  third  Saturday  in 
February. 

Annual  fair  first  week  in  October. 

The  last  annual  fair  exceeded  all  former  ones  in  stock  and 
articles  on  exhibition,  as  well  as  attendance. 

The  receipts  were  as  foUows : 

Gate  admissions $8,557  50 

By  Secretary  for  entries 1,977  96 

Sutlers  and  stands 718  75 

Grand  stand 451  80 

Other  sources 82  60 

$6,788  80 

EXPENDITURES. 

Premiums $1,473  50 

Speed  Premiums , ^... 2,075  00 

Advertising,  &c 1,002  68 

$5,150  18 
Receipts  over  expenditures 1,688  12 

$6,788  80 

The  Society  have  nothing  to  report  in  addition  to  the  report 
of  the  Oonntj  Board. 

WM.  S.  POTTER, 

Secretary. 
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SUSSEX  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

At  a  meeting  of  farmers  and  milk  producers,  held  at  Deoker- 
town  November  27th,  1886,  it  was  resolved  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1884,  to  be 
known  as  the  Sussex  County  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  : 

President Hon.  Thomas  Lawrsncb. 

Secretary .' Thomas  Armstong. 

Treasurer John  Loomis. 

DIRBCTORS — (the  number  to  be  increased  at  the  option  of  the  Board :) 

Vernon Hon  Wm.  Owen,  Capt.  Bailby, 

Hardyston B.  K.  Jones,  W.  J  Kimble, 

Frankford L.  H.  S.  Martin,  Jno.  W.  Crane. 

Lafiiyette. Sylvester  J.  Slater,  Raymond  Snyder, 

Wantage James  F.  Martin,  W.  A  Stiles, 

Sparta R.  M.  Kimble,  Garret  Gundbrman, 

Newton William  Pinkey, 

Andover Albert  Puder,  Nathan  A.  Stackhousb, 

Byram Peter  D.  Smith, 

Hampton William  Harden,  John  I.  Hibler, 

Green Geo.  Green,  David  Warbasse, 

Sandyston Jacob  I.  Smith,  John  Layton.  Jr., 

Montague Daniel  EvERBxr,  Geo.  Hornbbck, 

Walpack Jacob  Roe,  Emmet  Bell, 

Stillwater Mahlon  Budd,  William  P.  Coursen. 

The  appointment  of  the  delegates  to  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture being  within  the  provinoe  of  President  Lawrence,  he 
delegated  as  such  representatives  Hon.  J.  A.  McBride  and  Wm. 
A.  Stiles. 
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REPORT  BY.W.  A.  STILES. 

This  county  board  was  organized  so  late  in  the  season  that  no 
arrangements  could  be  perfected  for  securing  trustworthy  crop 
reports  from  the  various  townships  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Board.    No  meeting  of  the  county  board  has  been  held, 
since  the  one  at  which  the  board  was  formed. 

The  topic  of  chief  interest  then  discussed  was  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  milk  traflSc.  More  than  nine  hundred  cans  of 
milk  are  sent  to  New  York  every  day  from  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
on  either  side  of  two  or  three  railroads  running  through  the 
county.  Besides  this  there  are  several  creameries  on  these 
railroads  where  the  price  paid  for  milk  is  regulated  by  the  New 
York  market  rates.  During  the  year  the  price  has  not  been  high 
enough  to  insure  a  living  profit  to  producers. 

For  January  it  was  three  and  a  half  cents  per  quart ;  for  Febru- 
ary three  cents  ;  March,  three  cents ;  April,  two  and  three-quarters 
cents ;  May,  two  and  one-sixth  cents ;  June,  two  cents ;  July,  two 
cents ;  August,  two  and  one-quarter  cents ;  September,  two  and 
one-half  cents ;  October,  three  and  one-half ;  November,  three 
and  one-half ;  December,  three  and  one-half ;  making  an  average 
of  two  and  twenty-nine  thirty-sixths  cents  per  quart  for  the  year. 
This  is  more  than  half  a  cent  per  quart  less  than  the  price  paid 
four  years  ago  when  it  averaged  three  and  one-half  cents.  In- 
cluding milk  sold  at  creameries  this  loss  was  felt  in  the  sale  of  at 
least  one  thousand  forty-quart  cans  per  day  and  amounted  to 
$200.  That  is,  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  milk  producers  of  the 
county  received  at  least  $73,000  less  than  they  received  four 
years  ago.  This  is  a  reduction  of  income  that  the  farmers  can- 
not endure.  They  have  no  voice  or  influence  in  fixing  the  price 
which  is  regulated  by  an  organization  of  city  dealers  and  cream- 
ery men  known  as  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  limited. 
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UNION  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

(Organized  December  11th,  1868.) 

OFFICERS  FOR  1887. 

President Dbnnis  Long (Irvington)  Union  P.  O. 

Secretary Dennis  C.  Crane Roselle. 

Treasurer Robert  Woodruff Westfield. 

Librarian Dennis  C  Crane. Roselle, 

DIRECTORS 

E.  P.  Bebee Elizabeth. 

Ogdkn  Woodruff Elizabeth. 

Wm.  B.  Dudley. Wcstfidd. 

J.  W.  Cory Westfield. 

Benj  W.  Tucker Linden  (Elizabeth  P.  O.) 

DELEGATES  TO  STATE  BOARD. 

Noah  W.  Parcell Elizabeth. 

Dennis  C.  Crane Roadie. 

REPORT  BY  DENNIS  C.  CRANE. 

Last  year  in  our  report  to  yonr  Board  we  gave  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  onr  county,  its  towns,  soil  and  products,  withjsome 
suggestions  that  we  thought  would  benefit  the  farmer.  This  year 
we  shall  endeavor  to  answer  the  questions  asked  in  the  circular 
sent  out  by  your  Secretary  and  give  some  reasons  for  the  opinions 
we  hold  upon  subjects  that  interest  us  in  Union  county  and  we 
believe  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

COUNTY  BOARD. 

We  have  but  one  farmers'  organization  in  our  county  and  that 
is  the  Union  County  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  has  on  its  roll 
twenty-eight  more  or  less  active  members.    It  holds  its  meetings 
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in  the  Coxmty  Court  House  the  first  and  third  Thursday  after- 
noons of  the  winter  and  spring  months;  also  a  picnic  and 
strawberry  exhibition  in  June.  The  local  papers  print  reports  of 
the  discussions,  which  extends  the  influence  outside  of  our  own 
membership.  The  topics  which '  we  have  considered  have  been 
varied,  all  however  pertaining  to  the  farm. 

GOMMEBGIAL  FEBTTLIZEBS. 

In  our  meetings  and  farm  yard  discussions  commercial 
fertilizers  have  received  not  a  little  attention.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  merits  of  different  brands  and  the  profit  from  their  use.  The 
experience  of  some  has  prejudiced  them  so  that  they  agree  that 
the  manufacturers  and  their  agents  are  the  principal  ones  that 
have  been  benefitted,  that  it  has  taken  more  money  out  of  the 
farmer's  pocket  than  it  has  returned,  and  in  the  face  of  popular 
sentiment  would  advise  the  average  farmer  (while  the  prices  are 
so  high)  to  save  their  money,  or  use  it  in  buying  near-by  stable 
manure,  feed  and  bran,  and  keep  growing  or  money  producing 
stock.  The  commercial  fertilizer  men,  on  the  other  hand,  contend 
that  while  there  has  been  deception  more  or  less  in  the  past, 
n  OSS  t  o  the  farmer,  these  fertilizers  in  the  future  are  to  hold 
an  important  place  in  farm  management.  Their  concentrated  form 
lessens  the  cost  of  handling  over  stable  manure.  Their  freedom 
from  weed  seed  makes  them  especially  useful  in  the  growing  of 
hoed  crops,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  bam  yard  manure  and  soils 
deficient  in  some  important  element  of  plant  food,  they  are  to  the 
intelligent  farmer  of  great  value.  Another  argument  which  they 
offer  is,  that  ten  times  as  many  bags  of  it  were  bought  and  used 
in  our  county  last  year  as  there  was  ten  years  since.  The 
bulletins  sent  out  by  the  Experiment  Station  are  read  with 
interest  and  are  tending  to  educate  our  farmers  and  make  them 
critical  on  this  subject. 

SAVING  AND  MAKING  MANURE. 

No  subject  attracts  a  better  attendance  to  our  Board  meetings 
than  the  one  subject  of  manure.  To  the  esthetic  taste  it  may 
not  sound  altogether  agreeable,  but  the  intelligent  practical 
farmer  is  so  absorbed  with  the  thought  of  an  abundant  harvest 
of  nice  clean  food  for  man  and  beast  that  he  bears  the  reproach 
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with  indifference.  One  of  our  members  recommends  a  method  of 
making  and  saying  manure  which  we  think  worthy  of  mention 
here.  It  may  not  be  new,  still  it  should  be  more  common.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  months,  when  the  dirt  roads  are  dry,  and 
the  dust  is  thick,  he  has  his  men  scrape  up  and  draw  to  his  bam 
a  dozen  or  more  two-horse  loads,  filling  vacant  horse  stalls,  and 
near-by  sheds.  Every  day  through  the  fall,  winter  and  spring 
months,  several  shovelsfull  of  this  dry  earth  are  spread  under 
each  cow  and  horse.  It  absorbs  the  urine,  keeps  the  stables  dry 
and  sweet,  saves  bedding,  and  when  thrown  out  in  the  manure 
pile  keeps  it  from  overheating.  It  is  also  freely  used  in  the  hen 
house. 

He  also  believes  in  a  manure  shed,  to  save  his  manure  from 
the  drying  sun  and  winds,  and  washing  rains.  This  enclosed 
building  is  thirty- five  by  fifty  and  handy  to  wheel  the  manure 
from  his  stables.  The  pile  is  made  fifteen  feet  wide,  six  feet  high 
and  runs  through  the  center  of  the  building,  leaving  a  wagon  way 
on  either  side.  Around  the  sides  of  this  heap  is  a  trench,  into 
which  the  drainage  water  collects  and  to  keep  it  from  over  heating. 
This  water  is  pumped  over  the  manure  once  a  week  or  as  often  as 
necessity  requires.  After  it  has  rotted  fine,  or  matured  as  he  calls 
it,  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  He  has  great  faith  in  top  dressing 
grass  and  meadow  lands  and  turning  under  a  heavy  sod,  in  fol- 
lowing his  rotation  of  crops.  In  top  dressing  he  chooses  those 
spells  after  mowing  when  the  ground  is  the  dryest,  then  the  rains 
when  they  come  wash  the  decomposed  manure  down  into  the 
ground  and  it  does  not  run  off  as  it  would  be  likely  to  if  spread 
when  the  ground  was  full  of  water  or  frozen. 

STORING   FODDER  IN  SILOS. 

There  are  ten  or  a  dozen  silos  in  our  county,  owned  by  farmers 
keeping  milch  cows  and  other  stock.  They  all  express  satisfac- 
tion with  the  result.  Com  and  other  crops  stored  green  in  this 
way  they  claim  is  healthy,  and  the  cattle  like  it.  It  has  no 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  milk  or  butter,  and  enables  them  to 
keep  a  greater  number  of  animals  which  return  them  a  better 
profit.  The  great  saving  from  waste  is  the  principal  jadvantage. 
Sowed  or  drilled  com  (which  is  about  the  only  crop  raised  for 
this  purpose)  if  dried  in  the  old  way  is  very  apt,  with  the  best  of 
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care,  to  mold,  fall  down  on  the  gronnd,  get  muddy  and  weather 
beaten,  and  the  butt  ends  become  hard  and  nseless  for  feeding. 
Stored  in  the  silo  all  this  waste  is  saved  and  the, work  being  done 
during  the  long  days  of  summer,  and  all  at  once,  the  cost  of  labor 
is  less. 

BOADS  AND   STREETS. 

Our  people  are  beginning  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  public  roads  and  streets.  Heal  estate  owners 
and  all  see  that  with  good  roads  the  better  class  of  New  York 
business  men  and  clerks  are  invited  to  settle  among  us,  property 
is  enhanced  in  value  more  than  the  cost  and  every  interest  seems 
to  be  benefitted.  Towns,  villages  and  townships  are  voting 
money  liberally  for  the  purchase  of  cracked  stone,  and  the  era  of 
impassable  main  roads  in  the  spring  promises  soon  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  There  are  three  stone  crackers  at  work  in  the  county 
and  a  great  deal  is  brought  down  on  the  Central  Bailroad,  mostly 
screenings  from  stone  used  as  ballast.  It  is  delivered  at  the 
depots  at  about  $1.00  a  cubic  yard.  It  proves  to  be  a  most  excel- 
lent top  dressing,  even  when  put  directly  on  the  earth,  four  or 
six  inches  thick.  The  rain  and  travel  of  one  year  will  so  compact 
and  cement  it  together  that  it  will  bear  the  heaviest  loads  even  in 
the  spring,  when  the  frost  is  coming  out.  There  is  also  a  slag 
used  brought  from  the  iron  furnaces  of  Morris  Co.  It  is  lighter 
and  cheaper,  costing  only  the  handling  and  freight,  which  is  about 
seventy-five  cents  a  ton  at  the  depots.  This  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  as  a  foundation  six  inches  deep,  spreading  some  clay 
over  and  letting  the  rains  wash  it  into  the  crevices,  and  then 
rolling  with  a  heavy  roller.  Over  this  a  coat  of  screenings  or 
cracked  stone  is  spread  three  inches  thick.  Only  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  of  the  center  of  roads  that  have  a.  proper  grade  are 
macadamized.  The  village  streets  and  main  roads  are  receiving 
first  attention. 

COMPETENT  ROAD   OVERSEERS. 

We  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  qualifications 
of  our  road  overseers.  It  seems  to  us  one  reason  why  our  roads 
throughout  the  county  are  not  kept  in  better  condition  is  that 
incompetent  overseers  are  appointed,  men  who  have  litUe  or  no 
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knowledge  of  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do,  often  in  &ot 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  We  require  that  a  minister,  doctor, 
lawyer  and  teacher  in  onr  pnblic  school  shall  hold  a  certificate 
showing  that  they  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  well  established 
principles  which  ensures  their  continuing  on  the  work  of  their 
predecessor.  Now  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  State  to  take 
steps  to  have  published  a  text  book  containing  rules  to  be  ob- 
served, and  general  information  on  road  making. 

Possibly  if  the  State  Board  would  invite  from  competent  ones 
in  different  parts  of  the  state  advice  or  plain  practical  essays  on 
the  subject,  offering  some  compensation,  material  would  be 
obtained  sufficient  to  make  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction. 
After  we  have  laid  a  foundation  in  adopting  a  text  book  then 
would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  law  passed  enabling  each  township 
to  elect  at  their  regular  township  elections  such  person  having 
some  knowlege  of  surveying  and  engineering,  as  well  as  the  art 
of  roads,  who  shall  be  superintendent  of  all  the  roads  in  the 
township.  Such  superintendent,  before  he  is  eligible  to  such 
election,  shall  hold  a  certificate  from  a  county  board  of  examin- 
ers, the  present  road  overseers  to  be  under  his  direction. 

We  cannot  in  this  report  more  than  briefly  mention  the  main 
feature  of  this  change  but  we  believe  it  would  if  carried  out  be 
attended  with  good  results. 

UNDEBBBAIKma. 

The  soil  of  Union  county,  like  much  through  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  has  a  clay  subsoil,  which  is  inclined  to  hold  water 
on  low  ground.  This  water-soaked  land  is  cold,  compact  and 
grows  mostly  wild  grass,  or  that  which  is  of  but  little  value  to 
the  farmer.  What  it  wants  is  to  be  well  underdrained,  so  that 
the  surplus  water  after  heavy  rains  can  readily  soak  away,  so 
that  the  sun  and  air  can  enter  it,  to  sweeten  and  lighten  it  up, 
and  the  growing  crop  when  planted  will  not  only  find  nourish- 
ment and  congenial  surroundings  for  its  roots,  but  will  not  be 
drowned  out  when  excessive  rains  come.  There  is  little  satisfac- 
tion in  working  this  low  ground  or  high  ground  where  it  is 
springy,  for  three  seasons  out  of  five  the  crop  will  be  injured  or 
destroyed  by  heavy  rains,  sometimes  causing  a  loss  almost  equal 
to  the  cost  of  underdraining.    Some  of  our  best  farmers  think 
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is  not  for  one  year,  but  if  well  done,  for  a  lifi  i 

dend  every  year.  It  often  makes  land  that  in 

to  be  paid  on,  and  which  yields  no  return,  th< 

the  farm.    Many  farmers  do  not  fully  aj 

reason  why  more  interest  has  not  been  tal 

we  think,  the  cost  of  procuring  the  tile,  (  i 

them  from  where  they  are  manufactured. 

How  would  it  do  for  the  Freeholders  in  tl  i 

a  soil  that  needs  underdraining  to  purchas  i 

chinery  for  tile  making,  engage  practical  tile 
tendents,  and  set  to  work  the  idle  prisone 
tramps  that  walk  back  and  forth  on  our  road 
to  the  farmers  at  cost  price.  This  may  be  le{ 
the  fanner  but  would  it  not  be  a  great  ben< 
claiming  waste  land,  increasing  its  products 
its  land. 

RENTED  FABMS. 

As  in  nature  when  one  variety  of  wood  is  ci 
another  variety  springs  up,  so  has  it  been  ii 
our  county  near  the  towns  and  railroads.  i 

American  farmer,  who  endeavored  to  improve  i 

and  sought  the  welfare  of  his  neighborhood  a  I 

gone.    The  speculator  has  bought  him  out  t 
place  to  anybody  who  will  promise  to  pay  the  i  i 

lator  is  probably  a  non-resident,  a  wealthy  buc 
holding  the  land  hoping  to  make  money  out  of  i 

building  around  his  property,  or  the  coming  of 
or  near  him,  or  meeting  some  fool  who  is  nol 
have  no  intention  of  spending  money  for  i 
depend  entirely  on  the  labor  and  self  sacrific  i 

renters  are  generally  foreigners  and  usually  n 
farming.    Father,  mother  and  children  work  hi  i 

live  economically  and  spend  little  or  nothing  for 
charities  or  public  improvements.    They  are 
property  that  they  can  call  their  own  even  thou;  i 

they  sometimes  have  to  disregard  the  rights  of 
the  farms  which  they  rent  of  their  fertility,  ^ 
buildings.    These  rented  farms  should  be  V^o\ 
32 
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some  way.  It  is  simple  justice  to  the  next  neighbor  who  keeps 
things  up  in  good  shape.  The  welfare  of  the  county  and  State 
demand  it.  Probably  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  the 
county  is  owned  by  non-residents.  One  of  the  evils  attending 
this  land  is  the 

FOUL   WEEDS, 

which  grow  without  hindrance  and  scatter  their  seeds  over 
adjoining  lands.  The  wild  carrot  especially  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  and  scatter  until  there  are  but  few  meadows  but  what  in 
August  and  September  are  white  with  these  flowers.  I  believe 
the  law  requires  that  this  weed  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed. 
Should  not  farmers  enforce  it  ?  How  would  it  do  in  connection 
with  this  law  to  authorize  town  committees  to  let  out  the  public 
roads  to  a  suitable  person  for  pasturing  sheep,  the  shepherd  to 
first  obtain  consent  of  the  farmers  along  the  road.  The 
understanding  to  be  that  he  assumes  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
down  the  weeds,  and  be  liable  for  all  damages  done  to  crops 
by  his  sheep.  The  money  received  for  this  privilege  to  be 
expended  in  keeping  the  roads  in  repair.  If  the  law  was 
rigidly  enforced  against  weeds  going  to  seed,  many  non- 
residents and  owners  of  uncultivated  land  would  gladly 
let  these  shepherds  pasture  their  land  for  a  small  rental  upon 
condition  that  the  shepherd  assumes  all  legal  responsibility.  It 
seems  to  us  it  would  be  a  mutual  advantage  all  around.  The 
washing  from  roads  often  makes  excellent  pasture  on  the  sides. 
Supposing  the  shepherd  gets  sufficient  road  and  unoccupied  farms 
at  a  fair  rental  to  keep  a  thousand  sheep,  it  would  afford  quite  an 
income.  The  township  is  liable  for  damages  done  by  dogs.  The 
property  owners  would  be  free  from  the  labor  and  liability  of 
keeping  the  weeds  from  going  to  seed,  and  the  roads  in  front  of 
their  places  and  farms  that  were  pastured  would  be  benefitted 
more  than  damaged  by  the  evenly  distributed  droppings.  The 
township  would  receive  money  for  road  purposes.  It  would  have 
to  require  of  the  shepherd  that  he  fold  his  sheep  at  night  or  leave 
them  out  at  his  risk,  and  hold  all  owners  of  dogs  accountable  for 
damage  which  they  might  do. 
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The  hay  crop  was  very  good,  and  harvested  in  good  condition. 
Com  that  was  planted  early  and  on  high  ground  did  well,  but 
that  planted  late  and  on  low  land  suffered  from  excessive  rains 
in  June  and  the  protracted  drouth  through  the  late  summer  and 
fall.  Potatoes  are  reported  an  average  crop  on  the  light  sandy 
soils  and  poor  on  heavy,  undrained  land.  Oats,  rye  and  wheat 
are  reported  very  good.  The  summer  and  fall  growing  vegeta- 
bles, cabbage,  turnips  and  celery,  owing  to  the  continued  dry 
weather,  are  almost  a  failure.  New  sown  timothy  also  dried  up 
after  starting. 
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TO  ORGANIZE  AND  ESTABLISH  A  STATE  BOARD  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


WHO  TO  00N8TITDTE  THE   MEMBERSHIP. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  General  Aeeembly  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey ^  That  the  members  of  all  agricultural  and 
horticultuTal  societies,  farmers'  clubs,  granges  of  the  patrons  of 
husbandry,  and  other  agricultural  associations,  shall  constitute 
the  membership  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

WHO  TO   CONSTITUTE  THE  DIRECTORS  OP  THE  BOARD. 

2.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  the  board  of  directors  shall  hereafter 
consist  of  the  following,  viz. : 

Glass  A — Two  members  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  geolog- 
ical survey,  to  be  appointed  by  said  board  ;  two  members  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  the  state  agricultural  college,  to  be  appointed 
by  said  board ; 

Glass  B — The  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  state  agricultural 
college,  the  president  and  director  of  the  state  experiment  station, 
and  the  master  and  secretary  of  the  state  grange,  patrons  of 
husbandry ; 

Glass  C — Two  delegates  from  the  state  agricultural  society, 
two  delegates  from  the  state  horticultural  society,  two  delegates 
from  the  cranberry  growers'  association,  one  delegate  from  each 
pomona  grange,  and  two  delegates  from  each  county  board  of 
agriculture  which  may  associate  itself  with  the  state  board  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided. 

WHO  TO  RECEIVE   COMPENSATION. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  officers,  board  of  directors  and 
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committees  appointed  by  the  state  board  (or  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors), shall  receive  compensation  from  the  state  for  their  per- 
sonal  expenses,  when  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  said  board  ;  the 
secretary  of  the  state  board  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  executive 
committee,  employ  a  clerk  or  clerks,  at  an  expense  of  not  over 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

WHO  ENTITLED  TO  VOTE. 

4.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  all  members  of  the  state  board,  as 
set  forth  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all 
questions  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  also  to  hold  office  and 
serve  on  committees,  but  to  receive  compensation  only  as  pro- 
vided in  section  three  of  this  act. 

POWERS  OF  THE  BOABD. 

5.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  the  state  board  of  agriculture  shall 
have  full  power  to  investigate  such  subjects  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  land  and  agriculture  in  its  various  branches  in  this 
state  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  may  take,  hold  in  trust  and 
exercise  control  over  donations  or  bequests  made  to  them  for 
promoting  scientific  education  or  the  general  interests  of  agricul- 
ture ;  they  shall  have  power  to  elect  to  membership  such  state 
organizations  as  may  from  time  to  time  apply,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  board  or  of  the  annual  meeting  assembled,  and  such 
organization  shall,  upon  election,  be  entitled  to  two  delegates, 
the  same  as  provided  in  section  two  of  this  act. 

6.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  to  encourage  and  aid,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  formation  of  county  boards  of  agriculture  in  the  several 
counties  of  this  state,  that  all  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state  may  be  fully  represented. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  BOARD  AND  ELECTION  OP  0PPICER8. 

7.  And  he  it  enacted.  That  the  board  shall  meet  at  the  state 
house,  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  at  least  once  each  year  (and  as 
much  oftener  as  may  be  deemed  expedient),  and  shall  elect  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  with  three 
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others  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time,  shall  constitute  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  said  board,  and  they  shall  appoint  two  mem- 
bers, who  shall  constitute  a  committee  to  examine  the  vouchers 
and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  board. 

TERM  OP  OPPICE  OP  DIRECTORS. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted^  That  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  shall  hold  office  the  following  terms  : 

Class  A,  one  year. 

Glass  B,  one  year. 

Class  C,  two  years,  the  representatives  of  each  association 

retiring  alternate  years. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE    BOARD   HOW  PAID. 

9.  And  be  it  enacted^  That  the  expenses  of  the  officers,  board  of 
directors  and  committees,  as  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act, 
shiall  be  forwarded  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  state  board, 
who  shall  make  up  the  same  from  time  to  time,  together  with  the 
salary  of  the  secretary,  which  account,  when  approved  by  the 
president  of  the  board,  and  attested  by  the  secretary,  shall  be 
presented  to  the  comptroller  of  the  state,  who  shall  thereupon 
draw  his  warrant  therefor  upon  the  state  treasurer,  who  shall  pay 
the  same  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  board  of  agrictdture 
upon  such  warrant,  which  amount  shall  be  considered  part  of  the 
annual  appropriation  as  provided  in  section  ten  of  this  act. 

TO  EMPLOY  LECTURERS,  CAUSE  EXPERIMENTS  TO  BE  MADE  AND  AP- 
PORTION MONEY. 

10.  And  be  it  enacted^  That  in  order  to  collect  and  disseminate 
reliable  and  useful  information,  and  to  encourage  a  higher  standard 
in  the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  State,  the  executive 
committee  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  made  experi- 
mental and  practical  tests  of  specific  remedies  or  cures  of  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals  and  poultry,  and  to  employ  suitable 
persons  to  lecture  before  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  at  its 
annual  or  other  meetings,  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  state 
hortictdtural  society  and  all  other  reports,  essays,  papers  and 
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documents,  and  to  accept  or  reject  the  same,  or  any  portion 
thereof ;  to  apportion  to  the  state  horticultural  society  and  the 
several  county  boards  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  for  the 
information  secured  and  the  labor  performed,  as  they  deem 
equitable,  such  amount  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars 
in  any  one  year  to  any  county  board,  one-half  of  this  amount 
to  go  to  the  party  or  parties  making  up  the  report  and  one- 
half  to  the  treasury  of  the  county  board,  to  pay  its  running 
expenses,  submit  the  amounts  thus  determined  upon  to  the  state 
comptroller,  who  shall  thereupon  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  state 
treasurer,  who  shall  pay  the  same  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  state 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state 
board  of  agrictdture ;  provided^  that  the  amount  thus  expended 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty-seyen  hundred  dollars  in  any 
one  year. 

TBEASUBEB  TO   SUBMIT  A  STATEMENT. 

11.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  state  board 
shall  annually  submit  an  itemized  statement  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  together  with  the  vouchers  for  the  same,  to  the 
auditing  committee  of  the  state  board,  who  shall  make  a  report 
of  their  examination  to  the  state  board  of  agriculture  at  each 
annual  meeting,  which  statement  shall  be  published  in  its  annual 
report. 

COUNTY  BOABD,  HOW  OBEATED  AND  MEMBEBSHIP8. 

12.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  membership  of  the  county 
boards  shall  consist  of  all  the  members  of  the  agricultural  and 
hortictdtural  associations  of  each  county,  and  such  others  as  they 
may  elect. 

I.  In  counties  having  no  agricultural  or  horticultural  associa- 
tions any  number  of  citizens  not  less  than  ten  may  organize  a 
county  board  of  agriculture  by  electing  a  president,  a  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  not  less  than  five  directors,  adopting 
the  name  of  "The  county  board  of    agriculture" 

(inserting  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  proper  county),  and  filing 
with  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  a  certificate 
of  such  organization  \  provided,  however,  that  upon  the  formation 
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of  any  agricultural  or  horticnltoral  association  in  said  county, 
they  shall  become  members  of  such  county  board,  as  provided 
in  articles  two  and  three  of  this  section. 

IL  In  counties  haying  but  one  agricultural  or  horticultural 
organization  (whether  known  and  designated  as  a  '^  society," 
''club"  or  ''grange,")  such  organization  may  become  the  county 
board  of  agrictdture  for  such  county  by  electing  the  officers  and 
directors  prescribed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section,  adopt- 
ing the  name  of  "The  county  board  of  agriculture  " 
(inserting  the  name  of  the  proper  county)  and  filing  with  the 
secretary  of  the  state  board  a  certificate  of  such  organization. 

TIT.  In  counties  having  more  than  one  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural oi^anization  (whether  known  and  designated  as  "societies," 
"  clubs,"  or  "  granges,")  such  organizations,  or  so  many  of  them 
(not  less  than  two)  as  may  elect  so  to  do,  may  organize  a  county 
board  of  agrictdture  by  electing  a  president,  a  secretary,  a  treas- 
urer, and  a  board  of  directors  to  consist  of  one  member  of  each 
agricultural  or  horticultural  oi^anization  of  said  county  (that 
may  elect  to  become  members  of  such  county  board),  adopting 
the  name  of  "  The  county  board  of  agrictdture," 

(inserting  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  proper  county)  and  filing 
with  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  a  certificate 
of  such  organization. 

lY.  The  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  such  county 
board  of  agriculture  shall  be  ex- officio  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  such  board. 

V.  Every  certificate  filed,  ae  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  truly 
and  correctly  state,  first,  the  name  of  the  county  board  filing  the 
same ;  second,  the  date  of  its  organization  under  this  act ;  third, 
the  names  of  its  officers  and  directors ;  fourth,  the  names  of  bona 
fide  members  in  each  organization  represented  in  the  county 
board  at  the  date  of  organizing  said  board,  and  the  names  of  such 
organization. 

YI.  In  any  county  in  which  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  a 
county  board  of  agriculture  and  any  other  agricultural  organiza- 
tion, such  board  shall  have  the  prior  right  to  representation  in 
the  state  board,  unless  for  good  cause  shown  the  said  state  board, 
or  its  executive  committee,  shall  otherwise  order. 
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COUNTY  BOABD  WHEN  TO  MAKE  BEPOBT. 

13.  And,  he  it  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  datj  of  each  county 
board  of  agrictdture,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  December 
in  each  year,  to  make  a  fall  report  of  transactions  of  such  board 
during  the  year  next  preceding,  with  as  complete  a  statement  as 
practicable,  of  the  condition,  progress  and  results  of  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  industries  in  such  counties  respec- 
tively, together  with  reports  of  such  special  subjects  of 
inquiry  as  may  from  time  to  time  present  themselves  to  such 
county  boards,  or  be  submitted  by  the  state  boards  of  agriculture, 
or  the  executive  committee  thereof,  and  forward  the  same  to  the 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  several  representatives  of  county  boards  in  the  said 
state  board  to  make  a  full  report  to  their  respective  county 
boards  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings  of  the  state  board 
as  they  may  from  time  to  time  attend. 

DIBBOTOBS   TO  MAKE  BY-LAWS. 

14  And  be  it  enacted^  That  the  directors  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture,  or  its  executive  committee,  shall  have  power  to  make 
aU  necessary  and  proper  by-laws  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  adopt  suitable  rules  and  regula- 
tions, not  inconsistent  herewith,  for  the  government  of  the  state 
and  county  boards  of  agriculture. 

MAKE  BEPOBT  TO  THE  LEGISLATUBE. 

15.  And  he  it  enacted^  That  annually,  on  or  before  the  fourth 
Tuesday  in  February,  the  executive  committee,  through  its  chair- 
man or  secretary,  shall  submit  to  the  legislature  a  detailed  report 
of  the  doings  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  the  interests  in  their  charge  may  require. 

AOTS    BEPEALED. 

16.  And  he  it  enacted^  That  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  organize 
and  establish  a  state  board  of  agriculture,**  approved  April 
twenty-second,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and 
the  supplement  thereto,  approved  March  tenth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  be  and  are  hereby  repealed. 

17.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  deemed  a  pubUo  act 
and  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  1st,  1887. 
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